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SURVEY OF RURAL UPLIFT 

^ l^Iift — why Rural Uplift and 

why not Rural Reconstruction ? The 
iJvw liitter is a very pompous phrase, which 

ff iM ' misl(M\ds and deceives with fjilse 

^ e.\p(‘ctations — is a big theme, elusive 
ovenvhclming. The wood may not 
i) the trees. Lack of measure, 

lack of proportion, lack of insight will 
then all combine to waq) the vision and distort the pictiure. 
It is therefore essential that a general survey in a 
bird^s eye view should be made, and in course of that 
survey the broad lines of essential progress adequately 
indicated. It is not enough or oven necessary to point out 
drawbacks, defects, deficiencies. There they are ; they lie to 
hand ; they spring to the eyes. To quote a title page of 
Tolstoy^s — Rural Uplifter more suo ? — what then must 
we do? The handicaps and deadweights have been accepted, 
how to reject them ? The blinkers have become second 
nature and part of nature ; how to shed tiiem ? The clogs 
have grown in like in-growing toe nails ; how to excise them ? 
Poverty, Penury, Pestilence stalk the land, like spectres or 
worse than spectres, being grim realities. How shall we 
exorcise these spirits, jvhich are patently envoys of the 
Very ^Ij^vil ? These are' not all. His Satanic Majesty has 
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many other envoys, accredited and discredited, at work. 
How to send them back where they belong ? Drink, Dice, 
Damnation: Damnation, Dice and Drink — what ever tlie 
sequence the’' circle completes itself and engulfs the savings 
of a life time and the sap of generations. The landsca])e 
is a nightscape. 

j Patience, perseverance, persistence — these are counsels 

of perfection ! Education of the adult — Qnare : Will the old 
dog learn new tricks ? And while learning the new, will he 
not forget the old and make a mess of both ? — That is a 
counsel of imperfection ! Culture for the unlettered or 
letters for the uncultured ? Culture or cultivation ? Which 
before which ? These are counsels of inconsequence ! 
And then iPs money we want. No money, no uplift — counsel 
of procastination ; and finally Birth Control — eounsed of 
dark despair. 

In sum : counsels of perf(‘ction, counsels of imperfection, 
counsels of inconsequence, counsels of procrastination, 
counsels of despair. 

In this Babel of divnded counsels — who can direct 
when all pretend to know ? there is one claiion call to all, 
which all counsellors mishear : the Call of the Cococienci' — the 
country is poor, in all conscience, so do not add to its 
poverty by misraating means and ends. So make the bc'st 
use of poor means, instead of a poor use of the best. So 
first and foremost let the Uplifter himself first be uplifted; 
the trainer trained ; the physician healed. It is helpful to 
disburse money, it is wiser to dispense with it. 

That such an Uplifter will ensure True Rural Uplift 
is a sine qua non. But where shall we seek him, and how find 
him ? He is not born like a poet, although he must have 
the poePs eye, in a finer frenzy rolling looking beforeliad 
after and above — all upward, onward and away. He ^ not 
make like a Pandit, although he must command as much 
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respect in his orbit as docs the Pandit, for then alone will 
he also command attention and exact labour, which is much 
harder but belter than inei*e respect. He need not jpe — or better 
not be — ordained as divine, althousjh he ha8 to preach the 
greatest of faiths. Faith in One-Self. No he is none of them, 
rather, on th(‘ contrary. True Rural Uplifter has to be grown 
on the land, with tin* laud, for the land. 

This is no fliirht of fancy or figure of speech. It is 
neither rli(‘tori(‘al fin' works nor demo-statistical guess work. 
It is the need of tlielioiir;the signal of the times; the call of 
the countryside for TRUE (True Rural Uplift Educator) 
has unobtrusively, furtively to watch and study the 
villager ; to be born with him, to live with him ; to die with 
him — and in a word to grow with him, right through all his 
envLronmental stages. To put himself in his place; to step 
into his shoes ; to thrust himself into his skin. So alone, and 
in no other way, will he be able to improvise sure methods of 
Uplift with the meagre means at his disposal. So he will go 
along, where he touclies, improving where he halts, uplifting 
all the way. For the process of Betterment must b( 
assimilated with the very process of life and growth. 

Taking primarily the villager, the following spheres ii 
which he lives, moves and has his living stand out : — 

I. His Health and Home; 

ir. His Field and Farm; 

III. His Purse and Surplus; 

IV. His Cult and Uultiu’e; and 

V. The Be-All and End-All of his existence. 

Each sphere presents a series of vifal points to the 

|?pliftcr or Educator, who may conveniently examine 
them so : 

1. The VHlager^s Health and Home. 

There is his simple dwelling — house, hovel, hut— Call 
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it what you will. But do not walk right up to it or right into 
it. For you can uplift as you approach. 

1. There is no drive or alley but a little bit 
of open space, if‘at all. Perhaps a tree — nim, pipal or nothing 
growing at all, is growing. He does not live in, but lives out 
on this open space. The approach is nil. There is no reason 
why he should not plant a row of papaya or plantain to form 
a hedge. They take very little space; they keep out the dust ; 
they minimise the mire. So he will escape dust-borne eye 
disease on the one hand and mud-bome body disease on the 
other. It needs no money ; the effort is aU. And he shall have 
a decent approach to his simple habitation. In England there 
is not a cottage, be it ever so humble but proudly possesses 
such a i^eat approach and even the tenement facade in 
Slumdom^has it flower-boxes that enchant. 

2. Next comes the open space or yard itSelf. It is kept 
scmpuloudy clean, swept and even partially dung-plastered 
every monttng,wbut what is the lasting good if the sweepings 
are heaped in a comer or flung into the lane ? In 
neither do they add to the amenities of the place. On the 
contrary they are likely to be blown back by the gnats of 
wind or taken back by the tradge of bare feet. They do not 
Conduce to comfort, cleanliness or comeliness. ^So why not 
have a bin or a discarded tin to collect the sweepings from 
day to day ? 

3. Now comes tbe ^eshtdd ; mud the step. At the 

very first step or ibreshold l>elme coming over, stop a while 
and lo(^ up and ground. The wooden farm is not quite rimflll 
^ut rudimentary jfretwork. That is village arts and 
crafts : rccogjolse the^a, cul^va^ them. nitres in 

rows and colmnns in the face — some black at the top w^jAi 
the smoke of oil lamp, others gay with multicolours clay 
toys from thelust l^val. They^lendatoud^ of colour and 

the outlook. It is as if &e Westerners mantlepieee 
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were, by’ a freak of fortune or custom, suddenly put on the 
doorsWp. Have no quarrel — other countries, other customs: 
but encourage this village decorative art in the village. And 
now take the step. It is high but not too l^gh for frogs, 
snakes, scorpions and other undesirable aliens to creep in. So 
why not attach a snake guard made of gauze with metal band 
or frame to keep it in position ? No snake or scorpion will 
slink into the dry house when it rains or into the cool house 
when it gets too hot without. 

4. tf^Jfow comes the deorhi dark, dubious, discouraging. 
It is really the threshold within threshold It is the threshold 
within threshold, a crude with a sort of ante-verandah 

annular space to right and left. Here the buffalo or cow and 
the calf may be tethered ; or a few goats, or even pigs. It is 
decidedly smelly and evil looking. But what is to be done ? 
The villager must tie up his livestock somewhere. Nights 
are dark and foul ; beasts of prey are on the prowl — worst of 
all, the biped who beats all quadrup^mconvertiiig^wwwmto 
vieum. And then one has to be careful, for the otherwise 
harassed police cannot reasonably help taking up a roving 
enquiry in search of imbranded, unregistered, unindentifiable 
animals. What now can the villager do in the night to assure 
his livestock peace of body and himself peace of mind ? Why 
lock them in, lock stock and barrel and live in with them. 
What can the TRUE do in such a predicament when he is at 
the end of his tether? Why, improve in detail what he can not 
change in totality; with alittleliberal surgery and conservative 
commonsense, the most exacting dictates of Lady Hygeia can 
be satisfied. Thus, the floor is kacha-*pakka. {t can be made 
harder with crushed brick or kankar san(l and clay with 
gobar binding. Then it should be given a flat V shaped 
depression and the whole depression inclined towards the 
house drain. Here it should be given a new twtha to catch 
the wash^water after daily washing. The dung is gathered, 
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the urine falls into the receptacle and is taken out ; the wash 
Water flows down the drain and goes to manure the new 
cultivation. 

e 

5. This new cultivation is a prime attraction, novel 
and useful. The house yard or dalan is an enclosed open 
space (if that contradiction in terms may pass) which is main- 
ly kacha with a stone platform at one end a glaucous green 
drain transecting. Here the women have some privacy, the 
children security. The kitchen with eating floor is at one 
end and facing it the Kothri at the other. Near the kitchen 
is a stone or brick slab for washing utensils and brassware 
and eatables. Nearer still, but higher the water-stand where the 
day^s supply of water brought in on their heads by the hardy 
women with their straight graceful balanced gait, perfected 
by practice, is stored. Now all this valuable wash-water 
sullage water, sink-water, spill-water, and bath water runs 
to waste. It is a nuisance and a danger as the imperfect drain 
which carries it cakes with moss at the margin and beyond, 
breeds mosquitos in the middle and sprains the foot as one 
steps on it in the dark. Here TRUE can play the magician 
by planting a few flower and fruit plants so eliminating all the 
nuisance and adding to the amenities of the plai*e. Tulsi and 
genda (Octyvium Sanctmn and Marigold) are plants and can be 
sown along the side of the drain, along its length. Such 
useful inexpensive fruit plants called ttirshawa — plantain, 
payaya, guava, citrus can be planted. This little plantation, 
which will be practically self-grown, self-reared, self-manured 
self-raised will come to flower and fruit, please the jaded eye, 
calm the harassed mind and wbat is more apparent put 
vitamins into the villager's person and pice into his purse. 
Some people object to the Tulsi irreligiously that it attracts 
snakes but the snake-guard at the threshold and a wire-gauze at 
the opening of the drain will keep those unwelcome visitants 
out. Such a self-made home-garden will bring God^s blessing. 
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6.* The Kothri hae already been mentioned. It is 
farthest away from the deorhi and is in more senses than one 
its antithesis. The Kothri is the sanctum, the store-room the 
strong-room and at times the bed-room and lying-in room. 
Health demands that such an important room shSuld be sunny, 
airy, big and broad. Wealth or whatever modest trinkets and 
silver passes for wealth demands that it should be small, 
dark, inaccessible. Here, then is another dilemma facing the 
TRUE. To set up ventilators is to add to insecurity. To let 
ill windows at the back is to invite the burglar and the dacoit. 
To let in windows at the side is to capture all the dust and 
the loo. To let in windows and vetUation at the front is to 
wallow in one^s own smoke, dust, dirt, housesweepings and 
foul air. How should TRUE proceed ? A little reflection will 
show the way and a little system will clear the path. 

Safety first, certainly before health and wealth : Burglars 
and dacoits, born of the hard times or a harder profession or 
a relative insecurity when political exingencies supervene to 
preoccupy the police will work havoc with the villagers 
simple dwelling if they gain ingress through the window or 
ventilator, whatever the type, Pimjab or other. And aKabha 
house, no matter how tliick and vride the mud is laid layer on 
layer on the wall, is a standing call to depredation. The jennny 
and pick will force a way through bricks and it will be 
child^s play to drive them through earth and mud. Now 
without aspiring to be a practical or professional burglar one 
may ask what can defy and defeat the burglar ? Time. How 
to take timeas ally ?By delaying the burglarin his operations 
and so allowing time to the harassed police patrol or the 
village watchman or the temple priest or the victim of insomnia 
or of glycosuria or the new-born baby or the wary village 
dog or the farmyard rooster to come to the rescue and give 
them alarm. But how to delay the burglar ? Simply by 
building up the mud wall roimd a stiffening of iron 
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wire-netting the cost will be a f ewrupees,the gain enoi mous for 
the invisible stiffening wire-net wall have mud walling to 
either side and delay the jemmy in its otherwise smooth 
passage a6roi^s. We shall encoutiter this wire-netting again. 

' This also facilitates ventilation, which excludes 
draughts, chimneys flues everything. All that is needed is to 
leave the inner pai*t of the wall unfinished up to the top. The 
outer half or partition of the wall will still provide adequate 
security with the wire stiffening. The opening at the top 
will ensure draught and aeration. As to lighting this can be 
easily arranged from within by ma^g the door frame l/4 
bigger than the door leaves and so leaving tbe opening at 
the top for light and air. 

With greater light and air the interior of the 
Kothri can be furnished according to simple but 
effective village taste. Indian house decoration like 
Japanese is mural but stands out being 3 dimensional while 
tbe Japanese is 2. Then in the Indian village-house the 
face of the Kothri has a regular chequer pattern or 
cU||||board of niches and salients and the 2 dimc’usional wall 
bec^Kes a 3 dimensional geometrical soSd figmre. To 
heighten the effect the niches and salients are painted 
appropriately in different shades usually reds and oranges 
blending into blues and greens, while the rest of the wall 
face is whitewashed. This whitewashing may be done in 
lines or strips or Clones on a plain mudwashed background. 
The floor has no flooring or carpeting or matteressing but 
is plain mudwash but for that it has afforded some scope for 
the village artists or tbe women in the household to display 
their talent. Ihis is seen in the variegated pattern circAlar 
rectangular and section of conics which the deft hand 
with sure touch has made out of the sanctity of the spot 
and invokes the bl^si^ of the gods. 

is however interested in the floor and its sacred 
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signs ki more mundane ways. There are two (1) the floor 
hide^ the villager's wealth somewhere. It comes to light 
when wanted; but alas !also when unwmited, especially when 
robbers who have no regard for age or sex or the sanctity 
of signs, tortures the inmates into disclosing the tie of tlieir 
secret treasure. How very much better and safer would it be, 
if all this hoarded wealth, howsoever modest, now frozen, 
were kept fluid in another way denoted in the third Section 
Purse and Surplus. 

The second is still more important, and obvious ; the 
dung-layer is apt to be infested with white ants. What to do? 
And how to meet this insect menace, which, otherwise, is 
liable to draw other, bigger and more poisonous insects 
and entail another menace ? The usual preventive for wood- 
work and flooring is a coat of coaltar. This may be laid in 
lumber-rooms but does not appeal very powerfully, in fact, 
quite distastefully, when presented in a living room. 
Fortunately a very simple, effective and cheap device has been 
employed by the Electroculturist in the field and farm. That 
may be utilised as an anti-insect m easure i n homaty It 
coi^ ^^i^^ ing « cmpet of wirc-ne ^ngi^StKe^ce^ invaded 
ornneed be, on the^dle fluui aiiTtken covering itupwitti 
mud and dung as usual. Experience has shown that thei^te- 
antdctests this screen for the mild electric potential it sets up 
even where it is used as the Radiomagnetic bed for flower, 
vegetable and other cultivation and gives it a wide berth. 
So all the more will it avoid a floor where there is nothing 
to feed on. 

, 8. The kitchen offers a stark contrast ; for here there 
is a lot to feed on and good warm fire to laze by. So the 
kitchen obviously becomes an Entomological Museum. 
Plies, beetles, wasps, an occasional grasshopper, thrips, ants 
of all kinds, bugs galose, wasps on the war-path, mynas 
poking their saucy beaks, crows cawing with rapture, rooks 
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in an improvisod rooker}’, kites on the swoop — all, aH find 
eveivready welcome. I^ok around and you see the rtason 
why. No jjreater waste in penur\’^ than in the poor villager's 
kitchen, which Meludesthe dining ttoor, was ever seen. More 
imconseiously than consciously, in fact, habitually, th nx* is 
not an eatable, in every or some stage of its 
preparation, which is not exposed to all comers for the 
whole or part of the time where greens are coueerncd and 
they are largely concerned as the villager is vegetarian. The 
villagers procedure and the mentality governing it are still 
more farcical. Thus potato was long taboo because it grows 
undergi’ound. Tomato is taboo because it is said to resemble 
human flesh — anathema to the vegetarian^s stomach and 
dietarj^> Carrots are doubly tsiboo because they have a double 
dose of sin — growing undergi-ound and resembling human 
flesh. Beetroot is also impresentjible in the bill of fare, 
and the extremely useful onion also repels by its 
smell. And where certain greens an^ used there is much 
which is discarded but which would be used in the West for 
soups, a course imknown to the purely Indian dietary. Then 
a considerable volume of grain — considerable in the eyes of 
the Uttle marauders — goes to join the great diseaiHl. Not a 
meal is partaken, not a cover laid, but a certain part, in fact 
the very first moutliful, is laid aside, as a practical form of 
saying grace by deed and not word ; for the villager has a 
gesture and does not make a song of it. All that is nonnal. 
Abnormal is another form of discard : Whatever comes 
in contact with unwashed man or unwashed ground becomes 
polluted, untouchable, uneatable. In sum and substiince, the 
kitchen is an open-air sink, scullery and refuse-bin and 
unclean forms of life from the germ-laden ant to mang>’^ piedog 
in the horizontal plain and from the disease-bearing housefly 
to the kites and crows, sharp of beak and claw, in the vertical 
plane, keep revels there. 
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^ow shall TRUE get to work ? There is an 
oxcoflent kitchen utensil called the Chalni or sieve 
consisting of a light wooden roll with a gauze at one end^ 
and open at the end. It is very cheap and cag serve a double 
purpose as strainer and as gauze-cover for eatables. All 
that the cook has to do — and it must be remembered that 
in the rural area every man is his own cook and the Do^s 
and Don^t and vetos are so rigidly severe that there is a 
saying that 12 Kanaujia Brahmans require 16 separate 
kitchens — is to see that the eatables are properly covered. 
Whatever is discarded is properly thrown into a refuse tin 
and the sweepings, peelings, leavings etc properly shot into 
a dust bin. These can thereafter be cleaned out periodically 
and kept elsewhere in a pit for use with farmyard manure. 
The wash-water and scullerj' water will all drain out and 
flowers and fruits planted along its length benefit 
enonnously. 

9. The floor is most important and the most unkempt 
That part of it enclosing and adjoining the kitchen is used as 
eating-ground : It is certainly washed with dung after every 
meal, but dung does not invariably clean and where it 
cannot dry, especially where it cannot catch the sun, it may 
add to insanitation. It would be far better to have stone 
slabs or brick-faced platform which wash and drv up with 
ease. Elsewhere the floor can and is kept clean but care has 
to be taken that the sweepings are properly collected and 
disposed of. Sweeping should not be taken to mean a mere 
transfer of dust from one comer to another. 
The floor of the yard needs special attention in this respect. 
It is soft ground, which has to be swept with extra care. 
Weeds and rank vegetation have a habit of growing up on 
this soft fertile ground and special care is needed to keep 
the bare area free, while intensive cultivation is done in 
and along the drain or in the special plots in which fruit 
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flowers or vegcetables may be grown. It may be asked : 
where is the water to come from ? Below is the answer : 

10. Ef/cry hous ehold has it« reserve of water stored 
in earthen pitchfers on a bench or platfonn. This may even 
be a pile of bricks, but it invariably is raised ground. This 
is also holy ground, clean ground and can only be fingered 
and touched with clean hands, otherwise it is defiled and 
after service hands and vessels have to be washed. The 
result is that the water-bench or water-table are invariably 
islands set in a pool of water. All that carefully gathered 
water which the matron or the maiden has brought may — be 
from a distant well, on her ample waist and hip or head, is 
to all intents and purposes lost. Now, how about enclosing 
the watdr fountain formed by water bench or water table 
with a bed of flowers, also some useful vegetables and a 
little tulsi ? In this way everv drop spilt goes to serve the 
trim little garden Want not, waste not. 

11. The Intrine is prima faeie a fiction. For the 
villager has no latrine inside his house. At the utmost two 
bricks serve as khuddi in a corner, which is partially 
enclosed, for children. But that is not to say that the ^dllager 
omits that essential process or discipline imposecl by nature 
on man for his welfare known as defecation. The villager 
does defecate and that purpose is served in the early hours 
of the morning in the green fields. So the vilUigcr ^^babbles 
of green fields^^ like Falstaif but means sometliing 
totally different. So the village man ; so the village wife 
has an al fresco latiine. The expanse of countryside, 
scrub, taB growths, brush, bracken and dhak etc. afford 
ample cover. The men disperse, the women collect and 
drift aboi 3 ^ in odd groups; They hang together for safety and 
then spread out in the dusk and room— roaming in the 
gioareiBg. Thus is tomaiice blended^ with a most prosaic 
pei!ioM!ance;'andtlK5i^’i8moretoit.‘In the evcmngs after 
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dubk, motoring along the liighway, especially where it skirts 
the tujik, one may see in eerie figure or ghost white with 
a flahhing brass lota. They are village women going to or 
retiring from the green fields or jungle. <lungle in the 
vernacular means water-closet and rightly. Everybody goes 
his own or her own way. Communal aismices like communal 
kitchens are out of favour. 

That indexed is the tragedy of sanitary reconstruction. 
h]vcn in Town Areas, which have set up corrugated iron 
latrines at great expense, only to find that they are standing 
unused and will not sell even as scrap iron, being defiled. 
And ciuiously enough such latrines are not available where 
they are most wanted, that is to say in congested areas, for 
land there is much too valuable to be put to such base use. 
iV city body which were to do so would be showing civic 
sense and sanitary instance of a rare order. But that is not 
the case. To revert to the rural area ; The question is how 
to popularise these new-fangled inventions as the villager 
sees them. Even during big rural fairs for which adequate 
sanitary arrangements have to be made a good time ahead, 
the Kumbh for instance, the experience is that the villager 
cannot be weaned from his old ways. And at home he may 
be told that he is only adding to filth and insanitation near 
his door-step and the nearby field and he will retort : Very 
well. I will go further afield. Better and cheaper models, 
are designed, but the latrine problem persists. What is gain 
and loss ? 

The gain is a lesson learnt. The money spent on 
latrines were better spent on improving old wells and 
providing new ones ; on iniproving patiis and providing new 
ones; on looking after tanka, on many other more feasible 
form of village improvements The loss is that of a valuable 
source of manure and compost. But as it is, this would be 
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surplus to requirement and the loss is not felt. What is the 
solution ? 

Some might say: the central flushing system. This, 
after all, is a Counsel of perfection. Apart from the expense 
which is prohibitive for the Indian rural area, it is not 
fool-proof smell-proof, dirt-proof, as idealogucs would 
persxiade themselves and others to believe. Experience shows 
that even a first rate hostelry man on Western lines in 
India has got closets which fail to work despite repeated 
flushing or send back filth by drawback and no amount of 
tugging at the chain and flushing \vill send the fugitives 
back where they belong. To avert such a minor sanitary 
(flsaster the best of closets in some Western lands are 
provided with a bucket of water and a brush and canister 
so that everybody becomes his own scavenger. This system 
<rf fli^hing-cum-scavanging may however not appeal to all 
as the brush becomes heavily infected and the method is 
inelegant and unsesthetic. And with the least of approach 
to perfection the flushing system takes its silent but sure 
toll of human life when the cleaners who go down the 
manholes to clean up are overcome with poisonous 
gasqs pent up and volunteer after volunteer loses the 
gamUe with existence — for a casual^s wage. 

, The latrine problem, in sum, defies solution East or 
West. 

13. The roof needs no introduction. It stands out — 
often too prominently, obtrusively, awkwai’dly. The thatch 
is too low, unstraight, unkempt. It strikes the eye paiiafnlly. 
It is shedding its straw. It is stiff with white ant. It is 
infested with insects. It harbours snakes, scorpion, centipedes. 
It is rotting from place to place, if not all over the place. 
Aud it fails in its first function — to provide shelter, for it 
leaks badly, thanks to the uns^tling efforts of monkeys on 
the bounce, driving winds and pelting rain. 
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If «a decent, safe, sanitary shelter over the head is 
the prime requisite of Rural Uplift this venerable fossil has 
to go. How to replace it ? 

Straw is Ui^ed for thatching. It is available on the 
thresluug floor. Sarpat and other scrub is procurable in the 
jungle, ilecds and osiers are attainable in jhils. Scarcity 
of thatching material is therefore no excuse. What i» less 
accessible is bamboo. But there is no reason why every 
villager sliould not grow his own bamboo grove. Nothing 
very ambitious, barely a clump or two on his wasteland, 
boundaries^ ditches. In fact it would be a good plan to plant 
bamboos which grow fast along the boundary of valuable 
cultivation to shield it from cold winds and frost. Certainly 
the vegetable garden — potato patch, tomato spread, chillies 
bringals, cauliflowers, salads would be very grateful folr 
such protection. With t]i<^ straw and the bamboo so grown 
on the spot and the building material in the shape of 
broom corn fibre likewise raised on the spot, the roof can be 
renewed within a day or two. If, now; such a day were set 
apart as for spring cleaning, periodically, the more serious 
business of roof renewing would be done without an effort) 
without notice. 

'Most difficult is the problen of renewing the flat 
mud-room resting on beams and boards. Some such 
roof is used to cover the sanctum of the villager's house, 
if it is not grotesque to use that word for a hovel into which 
every nuisance under the sun finds undisputed entry. Look 
up it you can and see : The beams are .unstraight, zigzags 
of babul on a ^endof which the do wn-androut villager may 
hang himself and in the Hereafter ruefully say : Ofmyhous^^ 
beafm I made my gallows^ tree ! The beams are all apologies, 
eaten to the core. The mud from the roof shows through 
but does not fall high for the simple reason that it is 
haitleued to a cake, or Railway bun. 
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To replace such a roof is no child’s play. But what 
cannot be ended must be mended and mended in very 
simple way to make the roof stronger and the room cooler. 
Precmely .such a device was shown in the Exhibition. It 
consists in providing a double roof, one above the other 
having an annular space in which the air will form a cool 
chamber and keep out the heat of the sun playing on tlie 
top. This will also provide the villager’s wife and children 
shelter from the sun-baked plain and loo without, and make 
for better health all round. At night the burglar, too, will 
have his labour doubled if he seeks to break through the 
double roof. During the day the roof with a flat level surface 
will serve the whole household in a still more effective 
fa^on. In the early morning hours when the sun is young 
and itfi rays rich in ultra-violet light, the whole family cau 
rit up and bask itself and benefit by the ultra-violet 
tadiation which in the West is only available for the very 
few at a prohibitive price. For a pound per cxposime of some 
minutes is not a popular price by any means. Finally the same 
flat roof can be used for similarly radiating the morning food 
for the family, the feed for the animals and the ailing parts 
of those who have pain in nerve, muscle, gofut, tendon or 
the like. 

But it may be asked: How to keep out pests ? This 
too can be effected in a very simple way, as demon.strated 
in the Exhibition. Take the pests, one by one. 

• 1. The snake : Without being a connaisseur of 

fepitilians> it is easily seen that the snake crawls into homes 
in the wet weather in search of dry ground. . He will climb 
uptheposte OP pillars which bear the roof and so sfide 
into the thatch in search not only of dryness but also of 
security. All that is now needed to keep off the death 
bringer is to provide the pillar with a simple snak^uard 
made of tin. Let a 8tar‘be cut or stencelled, broken in two 
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hollo wd out to let each half fit into the pillar at right angles 
jind tfieii the two 1ml ves should be imtled together and into 
the pillar. Xo creeping crawling creature can get over 
the sharp points and angles of the star. ^ * 

2. Tne mouse and the rat are kept off in the same way. 
To make it more effective an inverted cup such as used for 
the posts of ratr-proof granaries may also be attached in two 
halves jis explaiii(*d. 

3. Tlic cup a!i(l ^tiir will keep out frogs^ scorpions, 
rrutipcfhw and Avitli the snakcguard at the threshold the 
whole house can be m.ide pest~proof at very little cost. 

It can therefore be said without exaggeration that the 
greatest meiisure of uplift in the Riiral Area shall have been 
attained when the roof itself has been uplifted as explained. 

14. The Roaryard : More important than the foreyard 
and the housev^rd and the house itself is the Rearyard. 
Here the ground is kept scrupulously clean for here a large 
majority of the chores arc done : Here under a shady tree or 
a thatch the cattle are tethered. Here the dung is pitted. 
Here the upJas are made and stacked. Here the cows are 
milked. Here the buffaloes are fed. Here the geese cackle. 
Here the dogs bark. For the geese have their coop and 
the dogs their manger in the rearyard. Nothing is amiss or 
out of place, even if not up to Rural Uplift ideals. 

Begin with the cackle before we come to the ^osses. 
What are the geese doing in this babel ? They add to it 
and so do the dogs add to the pendemonium. That is their 
business. Both are kept for watch and ward. They give the 
alarm in the dark hours of the night when dacoits, and burglars 
and thieves — especially cattle thieves — are on the warpath. 
It may be asked ; what have the villagers got of value in the 
rear yard ? To put that question is to proclaim oneself 
unversed in rural economy. The villager's wealth, all his 
goods and chatties, is chiefly cattle and cattle-theft is very 
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difficut to trace and so attracts the cattle-thief. The *burglar 
also comes by stealth but not to encumber himself -vfith a 
bullock or a buffalo. His business in the rear yard is with 
the rear the house. The dog or geese will give the 

alarm. As to the dacoit he will certainly find the menagerie 
in the rearyard a complete nuisance, but as his methods are 
very violent and he carries firearms, the rearj'ard will not 
hold him up very long. And usually when the startle<l 
villagers offer fight he and his gang will escape across the 
rearyard into the fields and over the bounds and far away. 

Normally the rearyard is a busy hive. Here the women 
of the house fore-gather, the old ones to bask in the sun 
the younger ones to prepare dungcakes. Here the youngsters 
play apd the spinning, weaving, rope-making, or whatever 
the cottage industry in favour and vogue, is carried on. For 
Ae villagers, by clioice and necessity combined, leads an 
open-air life and it is the rearyard which provides the 
fullest scope for his activities. And the lay-out of the houses 
is such that they look like a bunch of grapes on a narrow 
stem, the stems being the central lane and the grapes being 
like houses, each house hanging on the stem aud having 
plenty of space to the rear. 

And yet the rearyard is not the Abode of Peace one 
might like to believe. It is a beauty spot in its own way and 
hke its counterpart in Western lands apt to disappear under 
the pressure of builders from all sides. The neighbouring 
houses try to encroach upon it and a slow process of 
»a>bling is going on all along. Then, with increasing family, 
the villager himself builds upon it. Tlie result is that the 
yeoryard is a sdene of unmitigated congestion in the large 
IDPiority of cas^. 

What shall tlie Rural Uplifter do ? Bring order 
lytoeoBlbsion and allevrate< the congestion. The yards of 
nesj^bours will grow in size, sslabrity^«and decency, if 
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their ahimals are tethered in a joint byre or a double 
byre 'back to back provided with a pucca floor and 
detach-able cistern for catching excreta. Thereby the space 
for the use of villagers themselves will be j^oifbled. And 
in course of time with the removal of the manure to pits 
in the fields, the rearyard should after all the amenities of a 
common or an area. 

8. And then the rearyard will assume new impoiv 
tance in other ways. Village education is not expanding due 
to lack of funds. But far be it from the Rural Uplifter 
to dwell dolefully on that handicap. K one must wait for 
a model school for the unlettered boys or girls then the 
the spread of education may as well wait for Greek ICalends. 
But there is nothing to prevent the common rear-yard doing 
yeomen^s service in this respect. Some enlightened Pandit 
or Pandifcini can take the youngsters, boys and girls, sent 
them in a row in the rearyard and teach them the elements 
of language and scriptures. Something will have been 
attempted and a lot will be achieved. 

When the village cannot afford a village hall and its 
chaupal is a thing of shreds and patches, its Bearyaid 
may yet become a vehicle of culture. 

Health and Hygiene. 

Health in the Rural Area may be defined, with many 
excuses for using the term at all, merely natively as the 
absence of disease and Hygiene; with severe strain on 
language and stretch of imagination, as the compensatiiig 
effect of nature on the human system to restore the balance 
in favour of health as described above through the blind 
force of immutable habits and customs governing the mode 
of living and dying. 

This is undoubtedly but unerringly a dark picture 
without ligut or relief ai^ it shall be the primaxy con^^em 
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of T R U E to change it out of recognition with^, the 
minimum of toil and with the maximum of merit. 

1. Lew vitality ; This is axiomatic and covers poor 
vitality in evei5^ direction, physical, mental, spiritual, moral 
and general. For mens sana in corpore sano^ a healthy mind in 
a healthy body, and low vitality in the body means poor 
functioning of the mind and spirits. 

The following simple psychological test will plumb 
the depths of this low vitality. 

Stand out in an open space, S]^road out a rubber 
mat before you and ask one hundred villagei*s one by one 
to come up, stand erect in the middle of the mattress ami 
look you in the eyes. How should they react to the test ? 
The tagt is extremely simple and the reaction should be 
100^ successful without exception or comment. 

Actually the following statistics speak to the facts as 
they arer- 

Q% will comply completely with all the instruction 

given. 

50% will not stand on the mat, but go round and round it. 

80% will not stand erect. 

90 % will not look you fair and square in the eyes. 

The comment and conclusion are obvious. Shaiqj 
eyes, keen intelligence, straight carriage, a dignified 
bearing are all lacking in a greater or less degree. Vitality is 
I)Oor allround and its after-effects are seen in the above poor 
performance. If, now, TRUE could somehow at the 
touch of a wand vitalise the spine and galvanise the thyroid 
and other glands, he should ensure a large measure of 
Rural Uplift immediately. The record of such an attempt 
through Electroculture comes at the proper place. 

2* The villager is actually living on the brink, and 
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the pitv is that he does not know it. Along comes a girl- 
mfe ot 18, mth eyes that have no light left or only the faint 
glimmer of light, with the pathetic request: Do please give me 
something for my eyes, if I could only go back to the kitchen 
and do the cooking ! The poor dear thing does not and cannot 
realise that it is jnst the kitchen range with its blinding 
glare below and mantling dioking smoke above which have 
done havoc to her vision, Unless, of course, it is the 
aftennatl) of sin running down the ringing grooves of 
generations and e,\acting its dire toll in the coin of eyerballs 
with atro])hy of the optic ner\"e. Such cases are legion 
but what can TRUE do ? Some counsel injections of 
Neo-Salversan, but it is at once a counsel of perfection 
followed by discii)line,for the essential clinics are not exactly 
available round tlio street corner and facilities are lamentably 
lacking. But to return to the dear little lady: She is like the 
whole sisterhood livuig on the brink. She retires from the 
kitchen and her eyes improve ; but long such rest cannot be; 
she retimis to the kitchen under the heel of necessity and 
lu‘r eyes go bad again. Eyes may or may not be windows 
of the soul, as the poet sees them ; but they surely are the 
door-ways of dise^ase through which more infection and 
alfections march lu than medical science is aware of or 
medical art can counter or medical service control. Aching 
eyes, pain in tlie head, nervous beakdown, vitality low and 
below the danger ])oint and one more prominent figure on 
the sicklist. But, who minds, who cares— so long as the 
kitchen fires are kept burning ! Blame not the bread-winner 
ortho householder. His master-care is hovi to make the 
two cuds meet. The invalids, in the absence of centres of 
relief, he leaves wth supreme fatalism to the loving care of 
Mother Nature : • 

Would thfit he did ! But their actual lot is to be left 
to the tender mercies of seen and unseen enemies lof man : 
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moths, bugs, insects, vermin on the one hand and lill the 
Unseen carriers of disease, the microbic fauna and flora ^hich 
only flash up under the microscope, on the other. The victim 
lingers a good long while on the brink, strong in life, 
staroi^er in death, but at sure, long long last succumbs to th(‘ 
unequal struggle, unaided at any, and handi dipped at every, 
step. 

3. It is perilous to pontific^ite. Some say : increase 
the villager's resistivity, his staying power, liLs disease- 
resisting power. But that is also a sti’iviiig of nature, 
unhampered by man. The host develops anti-bodies to 
checkmate the unwelcome intruder and the whole theory 
and practice of immunology and vaccine therapy is based on 
that goveruing principle. The paradox asserts itself clearly : 
the villager gets infected because his resistance to infection 
is abnormally low, his stamina hardly counts in the balance, 
he has no appreciable staying power. On the other hand, 
because he is a walking hospital ward, insectarium, bacillae- 
cadnrier, his system has developed, in course of time, its own 
appropriate means of defence and thereby an abnormal 
staying power, vdiich prolongs the struggle. Were this 
generally not the rule, the villager's infants which survives 
the most d||faimLng insanitation before, during, arid after 
childbirth wJpd die off* en masse and 100 % and that would 
be one soluti^bf the Problem of Rural Uplift. Et le eo7nbat 
(iessafmte de combattants ! One end of the fight for Riu’al 
betterment. The fight ceased for lack of figlitors. Such an 
inf ant must have prodigious reserve strength and staying 
power. 

In the tgngle of paradoxes the Rural Uplifter^s 
course is clear. K the villager's resistivity can be 
iiibr^ed ah initio^ not only he but his whole family will 
behefit* l^iereby infantile mortality will be reduced and 
for survival aUeViated. The objective is there. 
Hbw to attaiu it with the simple means at one^s disposal ? 
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T^he first need is to vitaminise the diet. A personal 
enquiry from thousand of villagers who are definitely and 
distinctly not doing well, but indeed doing very poorly, 
shows that their diet is to blame, whatever el^e may a/so be 
be held responsible. What is their dietary ? Jowar and Bajra 
and Bajra and Jowar. Compare them with the English diet 
as given in a po^'nilnr doggerel: 

On Monday we had bread and dripping. 

On Tuesday we had dripping and bread. 

On Thursday we had dripping and toast. 

Which is the same as dripping and bread ! 

But th(» Red Letter day in the English farmer^s 
culinary scheme is Sunday with its Sunday dinner of chicken 
raised at home. Cl earl v, dripping is an excellent sauce or 
opsoniurn to bread and provides all the fats and proteins 
one could in reason wait for. In contrast therewith, the 
Indian villager's diet of Jowar with salt or spice or a little 
da/f as butter, is i)oor in taste and poor in quality. Taste 
after all does not matter. It may look after itself. Beggars 
cannot be choosers and hunger is the best chef or sauce. But 
how to vitaminise the poor diet ? How to introduce the 
essential elements which while costing vprK^ffitle shall yet 
enrich it to the food engineer's satisfacticu^HBR 

There are three large-scale wholeS^|Plp|||%le3 of 
such a poor diet properly vitaminised. in 

jail and the second in the army and the third in certain 
factories. Tlie jail-bird is a very healthy animal, and ideal 
beast of burden, for he carries on his ample slioulders the 
burden of hal’d labour. His health ticket shows a steady 
gain of weight which is the best index that can be in regard 
of the fact, ^*pathologues^’ apart, that the Indian is undecfiaae 
and underweight alike for SLge and time and cUme. In. the 
jaU every attention is paid to health and hygiene as a mj^tter 
of course and routine and discipline and infractions are 
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visited with severe pains and penalties. But the diet is 
thoughtfully and economically combined in the kitchen and 
vitaminised in the result. In the army, the results of 
vitaminisalioi^ are still more striking. A sturdy physique is 
a sim qua non for the profession of arms and C. 3 ^S. are 
converted into A, VS. The young recruit is not fed on special 
meats but his diet is duly vitaminised. As to the third 
example, factory labour has to be very efficient in the 
interest of the factory no less than of the labourer himself. 
For a big sick-list and a good balance-sheet cannot co-exist. 
Here a rich variety of eatables at wholesale cost price is 
provided and regular accounts for each labourers family 
kept so that there shall be no excuse for not vitaminising 
the menu. 

It may now and at once be interjected ? The jail bird 
has the resources of the Civil Department at his back: the 
recruit, those of the Army Department, the factory hand 
those of the Factory Organisation. What has the poor 
villager to fall back upon? The answer is ; The resources of 
Nature. Provided he is resourceful enough — ^and it is the 
business of T R U E to open up avenues and to lead him 
along — he can grow on his own home-farm all the fruit 
and corn and vegetable, spices and fats which he needs for 
vitaminising his menu and vitalising himself. How, will 
be shown under meals and menu. 

Personal Cleanliness. 

Who has not seen the villager on the Trek ? Like 
Dick Whittington, ( the villager who became London^s 
Lord Mayor ) *with his stick bearing his bundle on a 
shoulder he gbes along, but ilnlike D. W. he carries his 
shoes slung from the same stick ail part of his gear. Will 
no one tell him tiiat his footwear & meant for use on his 
itbet atid not display at the end of a pole ? He will pro- 
bably reply: I prolong its life by restricting its use. This 
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provoktes the retort : why not prolong the life of your 
clothing also by susp 3 nding it from the same staff and walk 
in the nude ! And he will certainly exclaim with a blush ; 
I am not so mad as all that ! ^ f 

But mad he is in all conscience and it ia up |to 
TRUE to put him wise. ^^Tt is ^ad ^ have no shoes jto 
one^s feet. I tisa hid to have them and Hot put them on. It 


prolonging life — whase is more important and fit for 
prolonging? One^s own life or one^s leather's? For assuredly 
the villager is not prolonging but actually shortening it 
through going barefoot and picking up germs wherever his 
dust-bitten, torn and bleeding feet do take him and as to 
leather if he can afford one pair of shoes he can afford two 
and twenty. This is no exaggeration. Let the following 
statistics show.* Out of 3400 — ^in round numbers — conscious 
sufferers in the Rural Area, conscious enough of their suffering 
and solicitous of relief, fully 1100 complained of pains and 
aches and swellings in the foot. All had bad feet, about 33 % 
or every fourth fellow had feet distinctly calling for rest 
and attention. Numbness, heaviness, tumour, tingling, 
swellings in fact the whole gamut of ills which bare feet 
and legs pick up. 

Ills seen are bad, but those unseen are worse. This 
refers to germs arid spores and mycelia and all die fauna and 
flora which }:»ullulate under the lens. The villager has rude 
remedies when thanks to his low vitality he falls a prey to 
disease and epidemics if he will only pay heed. But he 
won^t. Heis very careful to protect his cultivation of pan 
against the tread of any %but himself as outsiders bring the 
evil eye and evil foot ; the fact of the matter is that the 
intruders feet carry dust rich in spores of a dis^e fatal 
to pan. He has learnt by experience that the safest way to 


j mad to wear them on the shoulders like e pante ttes and 
lof pn iho whorA they rightlv belong. And as to 
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safeguard liiaf precious leaf and vine is to keep outsiders 
off ! Would that he could be as considerate ^bout 
himself as he is about his pan ! TRUE will explain the 
full force 6i ^he analogy and the appeal for personal 
cteianUiiess will go home. 

tThiat is a paradox which is cured by practical counsel. 
The Jjeasatit is a bundle of paradoxes some good, some 
bad, all of which T RU E can turn to his better and greater 
advantage. 

‘His toiletry is of the simplest and could be very 
effective, were its effect not nullified by bad habits. Thus 
he uses no tooth-powder or ^ tooth-brush-ronly a twig of 
ninij acrid, bitter, fibrous, hard. It is a job to chew it into 
shape, which he does with his molars, which does them 
good. The antiseptic juice serves as dentifrice. He then 
pdishes his teeth with the twig, whose rbundness he has 
chewed' and flattened and corduroyed. This fibbed surface 
gri]^ and fits well into the hollows between the teeth and 
gives th^' very effective polish. ■ Salivation is accentuated 
by the bitter juice and cleaning and polish of the teeth 
are as perfect as can be. Now comes the dark side of tlic 
picture. Throw a spotlight on his bad habits. He munches 
pa/i-leaf, spice, lime,- betel, set and rolled into an 
attractive green lozenge — every odd time of the day and 
loc^s pleased as Punch if* he can have his cheeks bulging 
with carmine mass like a monkey^s with nuts. But this bad 
habit only teara* up the gums, eats into tlie teeth, wears 
out the tartar and saps Nature^s dental defences against 
decay. The habit spreads ; when the pan is not available, 
he wU chew ®any odd spice, nutmeg, : clove, aniseed, 
<^damum. The habit spreads further afield— he will be 
ohewii^ strong uncured or cured tobaccoo at firgt by the 
pain and ihen by the }umdfid,vThe/ ^bit^.spro on : he 
tblres to chewing narcotics, intoxicants, inebrianta--'-^^ 
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steaijy, sure, posions. His health breaks down, his purse is 
emptied, and his white teeth are nothing but a mass of 
“Black Holes^^ 

What the man does out of perversity— wmch is a b^ 
habit madly followed— his wifely mate does out ^f 
coquetry which is a mad habit badly followed. For if 
perversity is pleasing oneself to fool others, coquetry is 
fooling oneself to please others. In any case the womai^ 
will ruin the white radiance of her dentality by applying 
black missi to distraction. This will corrode the enamel, 
dosieeate the gum under the breach till the teeth become 
filed to a point and the point drops off less with the 
ravages of time and more of missi. The tooth goes ; the 
missi stays. And woman keeps faithful to a bad habit. 
Buccal hygiene suffers in other ways as well, which 
are an exaggeration of man^s wicked ways. She takes 
pan lozenges more freely and longer than he does. The 
ephemeral carmine of the pan juice gives a special tincture 
and blush to her rounded Ups — fi\ll and rounded less 
through the opulence of Mother Nature and more through 
the over-exercise of the facial musculature; and that tincture 
may dye deeper than the best Upstick affected by her 
sisters in the West. Both sin against the laws of hygiene 
and the dictates of the conscience in hankering after a 
transient triumph* ih search of a so-called sasthetic effect; 
Both have similar excuse. To splash a big strong staggering 
dash of colour against a pale or dark background. Xn 
the one case the background is pale through anaemia, sun- 
lessness, <haze. In the (Other, the .dark buQiOf the complexion. 
But Nature^s red was never so set, and yet is easier set 
thau'withiipstick orpaw— by simply following the law of 
hehlth. 

The hygiene>of theeyes is still more , pressing. How 
pressing the need may be gauged from the i^t that ^ye 
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trouble in the Rural Area shows 100 % more incidence than 
skin disease, venereal and non-venereal. This is the actual 
statistics b^sed on 10,000 genuine cases in which relief was 
definitely deshed. Why are eyes so bad ? Why so much 
glaucoma, conjunctivitis, cataract and a host of other 
afiPections ? The whole truth of the case is that from earliest 
infancy up and indeed in ante-natality the villager, — man, 
woman and child — or child, man or woman — is a willing 
slave of circumstances, which play havoc with his eyes. Down 
in his cradle ‘‘he is done in the eye^^ in a double souse. The 
eyes are thickly coated with more than one layer of soot 
caught on dubious earthen-ware from smoky wicks and 
applied with unclean fingers. The idealogy behind this 
eye-dosage is twofold (1) To keep off the evil eye, and 
preserve the beauty of the wondtr-child bv actually giving 
Kim a black eye, which is superstitious idolatry ; and (2) to 
enhance the beauty of the eye^ by matching or mating the 
white of the balls with die black of the lids or lashes. That 
is the tragedy enacted in the cradle and is seen ; that unseen 
in the womb is still more fateful and pathetic, for it is in 
the womb that vision is mined by hereditary disease 
although the dire results may appes^r late in life — In one 
case, daughter of 15, mother of 30 and grandmother of 50 
were all struck by blindness, — atrophy of optic nerve with 
a very positive reaction to Wasserman^s tests and then 
comes the greatest tragedy ‘ of all. Neo-Salvarsan 
injections are not available round the Street corner and. so 
far as the Rimal Area goes non est. As times roll on the 
first shibboleth jiies out but the second takes root and comes 
to plant and fruit. In the fine flower of womanhood the 
village girl has made a fine art of the cult of lids and lashes. 
Soot is lai<t on because it is devotedly believed to embellish 
the eyes. It may be a mania which the superior soul may 
view ifrith amaze, biit East or ‘West the sisterhood is 
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equally *opprc8t. The cult of the lids and lashes is the 
dope ?n dots and dashes which the Western sister artfully 
administers to her chief charms after plucking the under- 
growth of hair often at risk of life, for streptoqocal infection 
is no respective of persons or geography. 

More practical is the question : How best to serve 
the hygiene of the eyes, and the answer is : By giving up 
the bad habits described above. Alongside, care will have 
to be taken to u se the best water for washin g thu . ayns ! 
In this respect the Easterner has one good point and one bad 
one as compared with the Westerner. The result after such 
a step backwards and another forwards is, As you were ! 
The Easterner uses running, flowing water for his ablutions, 
but the water is not always clean; the Westerner uses 
comparatively cleaner water, thanks to more efficient 
sanitary services, but he uses his own washwater which is 
standing water in a basin. The result is that the former 
captures the infection of others ; the latter wallows in his 
own. Here both need hygiene of thd eyes in other than 
natural sense. 

There arc other circumstances without a redeeming 
feature which will ruin the eyes and warp the vision and 
work havoc with the poetically styled ^^windows of the 
souV ^ : Such enemies are, smoke, dmt^ tvind. The first 
inflames ; the rest irritate and infect : The risk and nuisance 
irso gfeat that it may* be noted under the major miseries 
of a villager's existence. As to smoke, there is and can be 
no smoke abatement society in the Bural Area, so long 
as the essential living hours and activities of a villager 
and his family are wrapped up in smoke. At the peep or 
squeak of dawn, they gather round the upla fire which is 
diffused warmth but concentrated smoke. If there is the 
legst kick and nip and strength in the wind, which might 
blow away the smoke and leaves the warmth, they sit in an 
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enclosed yard or veranda and so accumulate the smqke as 
well as the warmth. When the warming up is ended and 
the yoiingj. morning sun breads up the family circle and 
each goes about his chores, begins smoke of a mor^ 
persistent type from another quarter : the fam iiy kitchen. 
Here all the food and meals are cooked under a verandah in 
an open grate which has to be jealously shielded to keep 
the flames of the woodfire from flickering and dissipating 
tiie heat. So smoke is collected from grate to rafter and 
the greener the wood the denser the 8m6ke and as cold 
meats do not enter into the villager's menu and each wafer 
of bread has to be freshly cooked 6ver the grate and 
partakes as it comes up piified and piping hbt from the oven, 
the kitchen fires are kept burning very long hours. In fact 
the eihbers are kept at glow-heat the wh6le day for k 
reason which will presently appear. Evenings like mornings, 
the same cloud or column or pyramid rises up when family 
and friends foregather round the blaze, which is morb 
smoke than fire, to worm themselves and while away the 
idle time and then in the haze there circulut'es the chilwH 
or Juookahy which is tobacco inhaled dry or drawti tlirough 
the water. The chilum is more than utensil, it is a sign, 
a symbol, a blasbni ^an atnidet, an honour and a ceremony. 
What the tea cup is for Japan as matrix and leaven of 
society, so the chilujn bowl is for India. Poet Y'one Noguchi 
coined the term ^^Teaisni^^ fo einbface the wider, deeper 
significance of the, performance ; the ‘orbit of the chiluin 
(^braced fields and Horizons that escape scrutiny. It is 
more than the pipe of peace, it is, a social register. To get 
a fugitive, furtive smoke from the bowl of the great is to 
stand on a pinnacle, to be refused a puff is to be discarded 
thencef~social ostracisim curable only by a law-suit for 
libel. A deal is* closed over a bowl of smoke. The hatchet 
is over a pufi of smoke. To brand a village elder 
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with infamy, it is e nough to say that he had a whifiF of smoke 
with a'beggar. Smo ke on rising ; smoke on sleeping ; smoke 
before a meal ; smoke after it ; smoke before work and 
after and secretly also during it ; smoke all the 3ay. 

TRUE will object to both smoke and tea, as slow 
poison^Jiut, smoke is worse as it attacks the defenceless 
htlSaan system not at one point,— stomach— but at three— 
lumg^ and stomach. The hubblf^nbble which is not 
always a pleasure to the ear, halves the evil as it denicob- 
mises the Smoke, but for one hubble-hubble there are 10 
dry bowls. And then the evil is multiplied and mi^nified 
as opium and other dangerous drugs may be smoked dry. 

Enemy dust is even worse then enemy smoke, ^ jf the 
latter goes upwards, the former goes sidewards ahd ddes 
more harm to the individual and in the aggregate. It is 
most injurious when there is a wind blowing and barring 
certain hours of lull, there always is. How to mitigate it is 
not an easy job. Prevention is better than cure and the 
best prevention is to coniine the sweeping of the house yard, 
^oor, etc to such hours of early morning or late evenii^ 
when there is no wind and no company As dust layer at 
other hours, water is good but not ideal. Water is not scarce 
but entails great labour in the drawing of it. And 
everybody caimot be his own hewer of wood and drawer 
of water. The roads, paths lanes and alleys are kept in a 
constant whirl of dust, peryetuum mobile of an irritating 
kind, by the traliic, human, animal, vehicular* In the bigger 
cities urban councds employ watermg cai'ts. Humbler towns 
employ bhislis or water carriers and sprinklers. What 
should TRUE advise the villager who * has not the 
means to afford that amenity ? Why, do I ns own water- 
^ 1 If any villager, usually it is. his woman — were to 
sDriny i^tliA ynftd facing him ^he^^^jlld 
dust down, improve ius o\ra^wn health as of 
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tjie neighbourhood. This is not asking for too much. A little 
effort and a little method is all. Actually he and his fiunily 
spill a lot piore water without a thought. If only that spilt 
water and waste water is carefully caught in a (iistern or 
canister, it wUl always be available for sprinkling on the 
road or lane, spraying plants, watering trees and the like. 
All this is a vex'y elementary and therefore overlooked or 
even ignored. But it is up to TRUE to re-arange the 
domestic economy on a more economic labour saving and 
effective basis. 

Now comes the third great enemy to eyes and man : 
Enemy wind! What shall be done? The wind blowcth where 
it listeth. How to stay its course ? This is best done 
without effort and indeed with profit by planting useful 
plants to form a hedge. They will grow very fast and with 
MfEaBT^nferculture form a wall dense enough to keep out 
the wind or strain it to innocuousness. The plants that can 
go to form such a hedge will be legion : fruit plants, flower 
plants, shrubbery, bush, creeper, cactus (rcmBdUiJ^ anything. 
!ASidhg&uit plants, citrus, guava, falsa^ tomato, papaya, 
plantain are the most useful and paying. Among flower 
plants, marigold (genda) is the most easily grown and 
forms the densest^lweast high wall. Other useful industrial 
plants may be intergrown. Thereby the villager will be 
killing two birds, yea three, with one stone: — Keeping out 
the wind and therefore also the dust; adding vitamins to 
his victuals, and putting money in his purse. So the scales 
shall fall from his eyes ; so his eyes open in more senses 
4||^n one, physically no less than industrially. 

From eyes to ears is an easy stretch of the plan, slip 
of the pen, reach of the glasses. Parenthetically — and it is 
very weighty parenthesis^ — the use of glasses for eyes in the 
Rural Area is negligible or nil. This is not to say that 
glasses are not needed. Old folks might and do need them. 
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But this amazing anomaly must be recorded that with eye 
disease, rampant, correction through the apposition of 
glasses shoidd be no desideratum. The reasons are two : 
Eye trouble is due to lack of personal cleanliness, as 
explained and corrected; and glasses can be dispens^ with 
as vision per 56 is not distorted, disturbed or e^^en weakened, 
which sadly is the case with those in the urban area and in 
Western lands who over-strain eyesight by superfine work 
in unhealthy artificial light. Rush, wax, tallow had, aftj^ 
all, a soothing efiFect but the present day arcs and lines of 
incandescence ruin the vision and drive the dispairing 
victim periodically to the oculists in search of stronger and 
ever stronger glasses. Roughly statisticised, the more 
progressive a countr\% the greater the use of Electricity in 
factory office and home, the greater the night-houre stolen 
from repose and tunied over to unhealthy labour, the 
greater the use of glasses ip the street, public resprts and 
schools. Bad social custpms affiict the East no less than the 
West. Formerly dinner used to be taken at noon and 
supper before nightfall. Milton writes of the hpur when 
^‘the swinked hedger at his supper sat" which does not 
mean that the hedgehog sat on his haunches munching 
nuts but that it was towards dusk when the weary 
farmer sat down to his frugal evening meal. Now it is all 
topsy-turvy. 

The hygiene of the ^rs is a bigger problem than it 
looks. Babies first: Head, forehead, hair and ears are 
lightly enclosed in a skull-cap which fits like a casque and 
flaps that tie under the chin. The object is to save from colds 
and the result is precisely a cold, as the parts kept hermeticsflly 
plpsed are affected by the first gust when they happen 
to be uncovered. And the ears are the greatest sufferers 
judging from the fact that they are rarely cleaned out 
collated sets up imjbation, ififlamation, flow add 
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worse. The adults fare even worse. East and West, it is 
ihe same tale of neglected ears and women arcf the 
worst sinners and responsible for the greatest anomalies. 
Outwardly the ears are loaded with the finest ornaments 
in precious s^nes and metal of the choicest makes and 
their still more dazzling fakes, but inwardly they are 
perfect pools of slime, not Siloam. 

And the overflow reaches the outer ear. An European 
lady once asked the writer to examine her pearl under the 
microscope and say what it contained. The writer gladly 
obliged but with more accuracy than chivalry exclaimed : 
Lots of foreign matter ! 

What is the cause? Perhaps it is a case of out of sight 
outiof mind. The ears are unseen; the pearl is never fully seen. 
Both are neglected. The wax can never be seen. It is only 
when the wax and other exudates brought on by complication 
obtrude on hearing that the villager calls on the 
professional ear-cleaner called Imyimailia This worthy 
is not precisely one of the world^s workers. His is no 
science, still less an art ; perhaps by way of apology a 
service. It is ritual which the acolyte, neophyte or proselyte 
or less politely the victim never sees but only hears and 
feels as his ear is caught by the lobe or the pearl and 
pulled up spasmodically where the high priest wishes to 
look into that dark, bottomless pit.. His spoon made of 
ready-rusting iron is rotated in the cavity till it excavates 
the wax and perhapii also the ear into the bargain. Finally 
a swab of much fingered cotton staked in heavy vegetable 
oil is thrust into the ear to deaden the reaction to the 
scraping administered. 

Wily woman is better off and better provided against 
ear disease than mere man. Her veil or scarf or palla of the 
flowing robe or sari which goes over the head and hair 
but not the face, unless coquetry so bids, affords ideal 
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protQjCtiou to the oars from wind, dust, dirt, smoke and 
in the aggregate, aJso from the dubious attentions of the 
lamnaiUa as she is less incident to ear trouble* But that 
is not to assert that she is free from ear troubles. On the 
other hand, her troubles are just of another kind and it is 
worth while cataloguing them here and now. They are not 
incident to any i)articulur age or age group but to all and 
indeed increase in virulence as time goes on. They are 
due to bad habits, bad models, bad ideals. Here is the 
list. 

Very soon after birth the baby is put through the 
ceremony oiKanchedan and nakchedan which is boring 
of the ears and nose. A time will come for the child when 
it is going to be load ‘d with jeweller}' true or false from 
head to foot and in preparation for that dubious event 
in its life-time, the sooner the soft parts that can be 
pierced to receive the jeweller}' are put right, the better. 
And the piercing is done at as many out of the way places 
as ingenuity can devise and vanity suggest — the ingenuity 
of the jeweller and the vanity of the parent, for the child 
does not enter into the Talkie except as a howling victim. 
Thus the ear is bored at three places — at the lobe, at the 
top of the shell and at the middle of the shell ; and the 
boring is not merely piercing but holing and widening the 
hole as much as the size of the ear may allow and the 
avoirdupois of precious metal available dictate. So each 
hole is kept alive by stiffening it with a roll which is 
periodically widened to prevent the minor tragedy of ear 
piercing which is the automatically closing .up of the hole. 
And now a word as to the function of the three holes in the 
ears : the lowest in the lobes are meant to carry hanging 
jewellery in the shape of pearls, drops, rings, pendants. 
These are not single pieces but cascades of jewellery 
overlapping one another. The most exaggerated form 
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is the attahru^dijehru which is an ellipsoid of gold and 
silver fineljr carved and chiselled with a tassel of lace or 
medallion or wire of gold and silver floated from the lobe 
on to the breast. The middle hole bears rings caught in a 
sheaf at the hole and for variety, as if the ornamentation 
were not beautifully bewildering as it is, a medallion in gold 
and silver may hallmark the ear at middle point. The 
top holes are the converse of the bottom ones and apart 
from individual bits of jewellery they carry a deftly wrought 
chain of gold and silver or imitation which sits light over 
the sleekly oiled and combed hair of the head from ear 
to ear and divides at the parting of the hair in the middle 
in two directions : one coming over and along the y>arting 
up to the forehead where it carries a star or a half-risen 
sun'or a medallion that is the only metallic ornamentation 
for the forehead on the principle what can^t be bored must 
be endured — and the other goes lightly sitting on the head 
up to the nape where it links up with tlie essential 
multi-coloured embellishments of the peals and coil of hair 
a la grecque. The curious but unchivalorous observer may 
note that the essential technique of beautification for the 
head is the same for women as for elephunts and the 
weights respectively carried are not disproportionate and 
disparate. 

A word as to super-ornamentation of the nose may not 
be amiss. The hole in the middle carries a drop like ear-drop. 
Only here it isanoserdrop or cascade. The nostril carries rings, 
small and big, s^nd to show how much these nose-rings are 
in favour and affected by feminine gentility, a popular song 
may be quoted in which the dame is asking her gallant; 
Gift me ft uoserring of gqld, O lord of mine ! 

Let this recapittdation not deflect us from our real 
purpo^iO which is the hygiene of the ear and nose. 

The piercing ceremony is not hygienically safe or 
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sonnd. It is done under crude village conditions which 
are not exactly those of asepsis The instruments used are 
unsterilised, the washings and dressings are unhygienic, 
the widening is done with waste material under conditions 
of great insanitation. It is an open and standing invitation 
to blood-poisoning and tetanus. 

The child is loaded with jewellery, gold and silver or 
imitation. In sober truth the flashy gauds have been 
the doom of the poor child as the numerous cases of 
kidnapping and murder of children for the sake of a few 
trinkets easily testify. It must be remembered that the 
child is more often playing about in the lanes outside his 
house than actually confined to his house or school, so he 
is easily decoyed, kidnapped and done to death. 

Personal cleanliness comes in in another form. The 
jewellery that is loaded is not always removed. In fact it 
rarely is. Often it is considered a bad omen to do so. 
The result is that whatever is put on, stays. This is largely 
true of many forms of jewellery but particularly so of the 
pendant forms, hanging from ear or nose. Another fear is 
that, were it removed, the hole would contract or even close^ 
It follows, then, that jewellery becomes part of the wearePe 
person, sitting on it, fitting it, tightening it and, so personal 
cleanliness begins to suffer. The part concerned can never 
be properly cleaned: the jewellery is a handicap audit 
really becomes a carrier of dirt and disease, especially 
where the laces, bands, girdles, embroidery-work is in 
permanent contact with the skin and its sweats' and 
odours. In fact, even enlightened folk do not realise 
how far personal ornamentation may lead to perSpnai 
uncleanliness. A very serious'-minded European lady— 
wife of a vicar — once asked the writer to examine under 
a very powerful ultra-mioroscope which had cOme into hk 
temporary possession whether the pearls of the ear-drops 
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which she wore only casually were cultured or cur^d or 
or artificial or real. What, now, the writer saw under the 
revealing spotlight was not the pearl itself but a lot of dirt 
in globular form which he haltingly reported to the 
scandalised lady as ^yoreign matter*\ a euphemism for dirt ! 

Now all those who wear wristlets, eye-glasses, bangles, 
or any adjunct meant for beauty or use run the same risk 
of accumulating a lot of foreign matter imwanted and 
undiscarded. But to return to the Rural Area, what shall 
TRUE tell the villager and his wife ? If he asks them 
to desist from the exaggerated use of superflous, meaningless 
jewellery, he invites the scathing retort : Surely you do not 
want our matrons,and maids to go so about as widows? the idea 
being that it is only widows who go about without jewellery 
II he asks them to spare their beautiful child! all this 
senseless ornamentation, he invites another retort: Why 
have you not been to a temple or leela and seen how 
gloriously dieties look in jewellery ? And this is quite true- 
The best sculptured talent of Indian temples say at AAq/arAo 
has shown the finely chiselled bodies of young folk bare of 
clothing but overloaded with jewellery. 

In this quandary TRUE can yet give this sound 
counsel : Purchase jewellery if you must, if it gives a 
hallmark to your caste and affluence, but do not use it 
every day. Keep it for days of feasts, fasts and festivals ; 
hours of pomp, pageant and ceremonial ; moments of real 
joy and happiness ; and than gradually reduce the amoimt 
and opportunity for its use. Finally, better standards of 
social opulence, credit and well-being can replace those of 
jewellery. A villager may take greater pride in his fields, 
farms and live-stock than in the trinkets with which he 
loads his babies. 

From ear^ and nose to hair is an easy step 
up but a big drop down in sanitatioru It is no exaggeration 
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or iintrftth to say that the hygiene of the hair is a sealed 
book^to all ; nowhere in the world is it properly understood. 
Hair cUseaso and decay, graying and whitening and many 
other ailments of the hair leading up to baldpesh know no 
geographical frontiers. Bat much can be done in the field 
of preventive treatment. 

The part played by fresh air and sunlight in keeping 
the hjiir healthy is not sufficiently realised. In the rural area 
tlie villager may go bare of body but he will not go bare of 
head. Any old rag, howsoever filthy will be coiled up like 
a honeycomb, whorl on whorl and turret on turret, to form 
a respectable substantial super-structure. The woman is, if 
anything, the worse sinner in this respect. She must, of 
course, keep her hair tightly combed, groomed and parted 
and covered by the piece of fabric forming the palla at 
the same place for an indefinite length of time. Apart from 
the wear and tear the oil and ooze leave indelible marks 
of filth on the top of palla which stands out. In such a 
case those women who keep their hair uncovered as 
in the west of India, are better off but then social custom 
has to be consulted and its vetos respected. And back of 
the veto may be a strong ground of common sense. Thus in 
the mild climate of Western India women can afford to 
go bareheaded but in colder latitudes of Northern India the 
head must be adequately covered if chills and colds have 
to be kept out. In any case, whatever custom or fashion 
may dictate, if the hair is properly w^tshed and aired and 
sunned periodically the first essential step shall have bee n 
taken to ensure its hygiene. 

The hygiene of the body is at once easy and difficult ; 
it is easy because ike villager has his bath once a day 
but it is difficult because he has not much in the way df 
change of clothes. The problem is economic, as much as 
if not more than, sanitary. What use, it may be argued, is 
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frequent washing, if you put on the same dirty clothes at the 
end? On the other hand, if the villager were better provided 
with funds, he would sooner put more food into his 4)ody 
tl^^ clothes upon that body. There are two satisfactory 
features, the clothes are ih'equently washed, in fact, every 
^ime the villager tajkes a wash his clothes too are washed, 
because he does not strip for his bath ; and secondly his 
clothes sit so loosely that the body does not retain its 
odour and gets air as it is. 

Hygiene of the body presupposes a reasonable care of 
one^s clothes and that unfortunately is not forthcoming in 
the 'Rural Area* In a superficial sense the villager will take 
greatt care of the dhoti which wraps him, and his wife of 
the which protects her, because they cannot alford to 
discard or change them, freely, frequently, or at all ; but in 
a deicer sense the same cotton dhoti aud^aW, evidently 
much the worse for unabatiug wear and tear, does not 
receive all the watchful care it deserves, for this would 
revealit tohe the carrier of every conceivable form of bacterial 
£k)ra and fauna of both whScb can survive repeated 
n]i£&ig ahd pullulate in the sunshine above and body heat 
below. FuknigatuHi, steaming, sterilising is all a counsel of 
perfection and despair^ Where not even a soap is available 
and other reagents are Clearly ruled out. The 

more severe and widespread than appears at the 
sui&ce« Evert the Citcellertt sanitary practice of burning 
personal linen of the deceased, especially when he 
b^e^heertthie ^victim of an incurable disease and his death 
iJiowe eveiT disease to be inem^bl^^ obtain, and 

sweepers are known to come, to blows aqd go to 4w, 
|ijton:^tfohrlmeii does not go to the rightful beneficiary. 
Ai9ld wmrse than the sweeper is the washerBotan, wbq is opt 
to steike tempoiiaary ooidtobion of meum and tuum aad 
fiU thialinnn fprtm iwx hbqsehojd^l wbipb W 
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at best* water-laundered and never with steam. Even in 
the Regulated, sanitated households, European or 
aV Etir<ypeerme there is no guarantee that the Dhobit^no 
matter how so highly paid, private and personal, Is not also 
washing for people other than his master and mistress and 
mixing up all sorts of clothing in the mixed bag which 
the unwashed donkey will carry on his galled back with 
unmixcd lethargy — A classic case has passed into Anglo- 
Indian literature in which the heroine, thrill-seeker in the 
land of thrills which is Anglo-India, strolls on to watch a 
funeral procession of a woman, borne sitting, dressed in 
finery and jewellery, to the accompaniment of loud music, 
to her grave and recoils in horror when she realises that 
the corpse is dressed in her own blouse, which has been in 
the hands of the launderer, who was obviously turning an 
honest penny by loaning it out between whiles ! 

Fortunately in the Rural Area the lower, poorer 
classes are their own launderers ?ind much outer danger 
can be averted — the only damage is auto-inflection. House 
laundering is not, as understood and practiced in Europe, 
confined to one day called the washing day in the week. 
On the contrary eveiy person is his own or her own 
launderer and every day in the week is washing day. 
The person has his bath with running water in the 
open, stripped to the maximum consistent with decency 
which is never in the nude, and after sci^bbing and 
washing and drying, exchanges the wet dhoti for the dry 
one and dries out the used one which is ready for the neift 
day. Thus one pair of dhotis ensures body hygiene and 
compliance with religion by bathing before lueajl for 
itnlimited time. Tlie position of woman is not ver>’ much 
dfferent. They are adepts at bathing al fresco aa may 
be seen Jn the mifiioiis who indulge in mixed bathing as 
pilgrims at big religious fairs. 
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Last comes the hygiene of the feet which is most 
difficult to perform and most dangerous to negiect. 
Considering that the majority of the residents of the rural 
area do not?* use footwear, certainly not within the village 
itselft there can be no such thing as a proper hygiene of 
the feet and the dangers due to omission are doubly serious 
as imagination staggers at the infections which tfie 
dwellers bring inside their simple dw( lling when they 
come back after walking bare-foot all over the village 
main streets and bye-paths. Here a mangy dog has lain 
in their track and is just clearing out the way with a growl 
leaving some of the mange to be picked up by their bare 
feet. There a child with deranged digestion has left its stool 
in the public street and the walker’s foot accidentally 
steps on it. Further on, in a secluded bye-path a 
sinus-smitten old man has washed his sores and his 
wash-water is still wetting the track and adhering to the 
walker’s feet And so cases of appalling insanitation 
could be easily picked out, pilloried, multiplied. Let the 
following everyday scene suffice ; Along comes a dainty 
maiden with back gracefully arched under a pitcher 
wading through the 1i>ack street made insanitary through 
just such sores and afflictions as exemplified — but not 
exhausted — above and without further ado she ambles up 
to the lip of the well, sinks her pitcher, pulls it up 
laden with w^ter with many an ah and oh and during the 
transfer from the mouth to the lip spills several pulls of 
the water from the pitcher to her mud-stained feet and 
thence back into the well, fully charged with all the 
infections which her truant feet have picked up on the 
way. The well is clear carrier of infection. “Think of it 
drink of it,, then, if you can” 1 

Efforts have been made first spasmodically, then 
systematically, to teach the villager thebusine^ of physical 
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trai^ingy especially physical ectep cise. These efforts have 
largely failed of their purpose. The reason is not far to seek; 
it lies to hand. The chief reason is that there js so much 
physical activity, not to say strain and ov^train, in the 
daily life of the villager, which is a daily grind, that there is 
no room left for physical exercise. From morning to 
evening he is on his legs, either on the move or standing. 
Compare him with his European brother in ploughmanship 
and you will see the powerful balance of physical effort 
in his favour. 

1. The Eui’opean peasant gets up and ready for 
work within his room. The Indian has to trudge big 
distances merely to ease himself. 

2. The European farmer mounts the plough and drives 
his team afield. The Indian has to trudge and to hobble, 
double and stumble over ever>' sod that is turned ch* 
broken. 

3. The European farmer has his regular meals, 
work-time and play-time. The Indian has drudgery. * 

4. The European fanner knows something of the 
richness of life, “How jocund did he drive his team 
afield says Gray in his Elegy written a country church 
-yard. When his Indian colleague is driving his unwilling 
team afield, all one hears is curses, curses, curses all the 
way. And these are not damnatory but disgustingly genito- 
urinary. 

5. The European farmer has plenty of leisure. He 
can find time for games, sports and exercises — be it 
wrestling as in Cumberland & Switserland or cricket- or 
dancing or what you will. The ludian farmer has so much 
drudgery that his little leisure if any is all taken up in 
relaxing himself after prostration and smoking and possibly 
drinking to forget himself. 
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This is a glQiomy contrast but essentially tru|. At 
the same time let it not be believed that there is no room 
for exercise in the Indian Rural Economy. How to find 
and fill that room will appear from a subsequent section 
later on. 

7, Work becomes drudgery when there is no heart 
in it ; and there is no heart in one's work, when one finds 
the prospect gloomy, and gloom is cast over the future 
when there is much uncertainty, deserved or undeseived, 
about it. Now constitutionally every farmer, Efist or West, 
is gloomy by nature, for is not all his life and labour at 
the mercy of the elements ? 

And if it is at all true to speak of the so-called 
Depressed Classes in the West, it is the farmer class, and no 
matter how jovial a farmer at a game of cards or other 
enjoyment, you can depress his spirits visibly by merely 
asking him about his crops and weather. But this 
depresion should not be mistaken for helplessness. On the 
contrary it has made him more resolute. fHe has not put all 
bl? bi one and the same basket. He^as poultry ; he 
has piigs ; he has horses : his family have The numerous 
industries Tfoin lace-making to jam-making. What 
is the secret ? He works economically. And what is the 
result ? He hasTeisure. 

The Indian offers contrasts all the way. He has 
neither economy nor efficiency nor leisure. He has the 
curse of fatigue and the resulting disinclination from doing 
anything. What shall TRUE do to help'^him ? 

8. The first step is to raise the standard of living, 
taken in its broadest possible sense. As things are, the 
villager cannot be said to be living at all, he is merely 
vegetating just making two ends meet, subsisting on the 
minimum of diet, propagating his poor, sorry species and no 
more. 
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% How to raise this loin-cloth standard of living — which 
\>> the minimum of food, midimum of clothing, minimum of 
shelter ? The villager raises or can raise ever^; foodstuff 
under the sun, the necessaries of life no ^ess than its 
delicacies. Now, why can he not consume a little himself 
of the lot that he raises, or can raise for the outer markets ? 
W('re he to do so, he would be doing double good — good 
to himself and good to his market. In one way he would 
bo putting more food in his stomach and in another, more 
money in his purse. It is a very familiar trick of the trade 
to reduce sto<|ks in order to remove the glut in the market, 
even by destroying them. Thus one country has whole 
shiploads of coffee beans sunk in mid-ocean ; another destroys 
half of its potato crop and a third of its melons ; the whole 
object is to raise prices. So the Indian villager would be doing 
something much more sensible by himself consuming part of 
his own stocks. 

9. But the villager is not likely to accept this simple 
solution, such is the curse of habit which has become 
second nature to him. What was good enough for my fnthcT 
and grandfather is good enough for me : that is his 
argument and attitude. There is fallacy in one and falsity 
in the other. His father and grandfathers used to have their 
public fouQtains or piaos where the wayfarer might get a 
drink running with milk, so much of it was produced for 
the home and village. Now, the well-spring of charity has 
so far dried up that there is not even water available for 
the thirsty wanderer who is left to fend for himself with 
the exiguous lota and string. The curse of habit is really 
a curse of bad habits. The good habits have gone by the 
board ; the bad ones have stayed on — hardened and petrified 
into the very core of village life. Some can be imagined ‘ 
others must be seen to be believed ; but many more defy 
comprehension and belief. 
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10. It is all a stranglehold of vice, if one may ^peak 
out without mincing matter or buttering phrases. The old 
order changes, but dull man has not changed therewith. 
“The old order changes and God fulfills himself in many 
ways, lest one good custom should corrupt the workP: But 
the villager has remained stagnant. The virtue of good 
custom has sublimated, evaporated, the hard crusty shell 
of vice still remains and the villager hugs it to his bosom. 
At feast or fast or festival, public worship or personal 
ceremonial, the same inevitable strangehold of vice pins 
him to the ground. Good ancient custom bids that there 
should be feasting on certain occasions : but it is no part of 
its bidding that the villager should run into debt, encumber 
his little property, mortgage his body, soul and mind in 
order to raise the wherewithal for entertaining to a grand 
banquet all the so-called biradri or castehood — too few 
real friends and relations and too many idle mouths who 
blatantly pretend to be so and push themselves into the 
circle as unbidden guests. Still less is it a counsel of virtue 
but a dictate of vice that the villager should indulge 
wholesale in intoxicants, partaken with smoke, with food, 
with drink and in many other subtle ways on occasion such 
as the spring festival, where Saturnalian orgies due 
essentially to this degeneration have departed from the 
truth and virtue has ceased to be. The holi festival which 
should show villager at his holiest betrays him to the 
critical observer at his vilest and filthiest. The songs, the 
practices, the dances, the debauches, all partake of that 
quintessence of vice associated with sex and sin. That a 
heavy crop of violent crime follows these orgies and feuds 
ate started and animosities embittered, goes without saying. 
Even such a harmless, perfunctory performance as a fast 
has a shady side to it. The unhappy villager dare not 
break his fast with a meal alone, in order to reap full 
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religious merit but, must in a perverse, preliminary overture 
entertain to an expensive banquet all the rubicund, orotund, 
ineditabund priests within and without his village that he 
<*.an get bidden to the function. Greater s411 is the 
degeneracy of the moral fibre and the debabch of good 
custom by vice in the festival known as the ditvali or the 
festival of light, which has veritably become the orgy of 
Stygian gloom. House and yard are decorated ; a feast 
of lights in the shape of twinkling tapers i^rovided in everj^ 
nook and cranny and coign of vantage; worship is 
perfonned ; and perhaps the cleanest holiest, ceremonies 
gone through in honour of the Goddess of Health, Wealth 
and Wisdom — Lakshmi. But so great is the heritage and 
aftermath of vice wrongly associated with the sweet rites 
in her honour that verily might she exclaim : Save me from 
my worshippers ! For unluckily the great goddess has been 
wrongly associated with Luck, the Forlorn Hope of the 
Undeserving. The result is that every one tries his luck on 
her day of Ditvali and gambling in the most desperate and 
outrageous form is not only permitted but encouraged. 
Crime goes up by leaps and bounds, homes are ruined, 
families sink deeper in the mire — but no matter, let the 
wild lottery go on. 

11. The villager would himself be his own saviour 
if one essential factor in the situation were not missing. 
Evidently the villager is lacking in moral strength. His 
moral fibre is atrophied or he would be able to offer 
stouter resistance to the depravities of good customs whose 
virtue has disappeared under the excrescence of evil 
practices. He has not the moral strength to oppose anything 
or anybody. He is in constant terror of offending the 
caste and incurring the penalty of a big feast for its 
appeasement. 

12. The prospect is without hope and worst of all 
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he has not even the faculty of standing up and Jookliig 
forward to that or any prospect or prepare to accepts an> 
future, dull and drab or gay and good. There is no spiritual 
lever to lift him to that or any height. More important 
and pressing in its urgency than rural uplift is spiritual 
uplift, but the day of spiritual uplift or revivalism must wait 
till Greek Kalends, He has become so bestialised by the 
hard blows of fates, so unnerved by the struggle for 
existence, that the meaning and message of spintuality is 
lost upon him. 

The feeling, for instance, that all sentient, living 
beings are one and atone with the Super-one is dead, blunted 
and lost and does not operate and translate itself into action 
or does so confusedly and per\^cr8ely. He does not vi(‘W' 
all biological specimens — plants, animals and hmnans— in 
theft proper perspective but curiously warjted and 
distorted by the tinted glasses of his own ego-mania, 
which is half conscious cowardice and half unconscious 
cruelty, a token of despiritualisation dire. A few salicuit 
instances will drive this heavy charge home and show up 
the astounding anomalies. 

Plant life is sacred : the villager will not break u 
twig, cull a flower, pick a fruit after dusk, because 
these sentient beings have tucked themselves in and put 
themselves to sleep. Bathe will not hesitate to walk through 
standiilg com, growing seedlings, trampling them under 
foot without a thought or care. 

Animal life is sacred i and yet the vdlager will have 
no compunction in beating the animals almost to death 
when for causes over which they have no control these 
animals do not respond to his wishes. He will furtively 
sell off a sick animal to fall under the butcher^s knife, 
Poultry suffering from white Diarrhoea or T. B. will be 
cheerfully sold for the townsmen's table and the townsman 
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will consiuiie it with "usto, unmindful of the poisons he 
imbihing. His cow he will milk dry to the very blood and 
then apply nettles to the soft parts to agonise the 
unfortunate animal into yielding still more.) The cow is 
sacred and y('t she will be mishandled most unsacredly. The 
dog has a still higher status. Arjnn is said in the scripture 
to have refused admission into heaven unless and until 
his faithful dog were allowed to enter alongside of him. And 
yet the villager’s dog is jusf nobody’s animal, and never 
gets a kind word, look, gesture fronj the villager or his 
family from the begiiming to the ending of his stricken 
mangy exi'^tenee, and yet such is the irony of fate no watch 
dog of the host breed, no Alsatian, no Sehaeferhound, will 
show siicli a stubborn attaehment to his master, his 
v<*hieles, his animals, his goods as to follow him on long 
pilgrimages, walkingquietly behind his bullock cart, fighting 
all the wayside dogs into whose beats he must perforce 
intrude and content with the orts and leavings, really bits 
of dry bread, which the master discards from his meals. 
Animal life is saered and yet during the long, hot, dry 
months, the* domestic animals ha\ (‘ no chance of getting a 
wholesome drink and may easily be licking the drains 
along wells and houses. 

Human life is saered aiul the hiatus between 
precept and performance* is still more staggering. Human 
life is sacred and yet a child will be ruthlessly murdered 
for the ^ake of a few pice worth of trinkets. An old woman 
will be done to death for the sake of a worthless bead 
necklace. Far from sacred, human life must be very 
cheap indeed if female infants can be killed off like blind 
puppies and widows immolated on the pyre — the first 
because the family cannot really afford to give them 
protection, and the second because it is in the interest of 
the family to get an idle mouth out of the way. How 
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low female life especi ally girFs life is assessed may he gauged 
from the peculiar drama of Krishna Kumari, in whicii a 
father compels his daughter to hill herself just in order that 
two chance suctors should not come to fight it out. And 
as to widow-burning the romance of Job Chamock who 
won himself a bride by rescuing just such a widow who was 
being done to death on the pyre will throw a flood of light 
on the insanity of an unwanted custom. True, female 
infanticide and saii have been suppressed but their spirit 
subsists, is in fact going strong and stalks the land. 
Women af’e left behind and in special need of protection 
and uplift, because they have been religiously neglected 
through the ages. The village father lets his girl and parent 
die of neglect just because his wife has presented him witli 
a f em^de while he was looking forward to a male. A brother 
and sister in their teens are both attacked with cholera. The 
brother is given all the curative care that art and science 
can afford : the sister is left severely alone. The brother 
takes one month to recover, the sister who crawls up to 
the water-chatties and helps her&elf liberally to many 
drinks of water, recovers in just a few days. Evidentl> 
Dame Nature was kind when Art and Science were groping 
in the dark and the cruel wrong done to the girl by 
her parentis neglect and with such a background, all such 
promptings of a Nature^s gentleman as chivalrj’, courtesy, 
ladies first, become meaningless terms. Human life is 
evidently not worth much. The female is especially a beast 
of burden ; if she breaks down under the load, why then 
her mate and master will marry again, and yet again, so 
feathering his own nest every time in the process. 

The anomaly of marriage calls for particular notice. 
Strictly speaking it is neither marriage nor mating in the 
sense of and with the object of procrealtorrr It is largely a 
doU^s affair. So to speak, the boy and girl who know nothing 
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or Understand less, are put through their paces, actually 
genufliixious andcircumambulations and hey presto : their lota 
are linked for this life and the next. The girl ma%and usually 
does go back to her mother not because the in-law 
parents have so much consideration for the tender feelings 
that bind together a mother and daughter but because the 
girl is not strong enough for the household chores and must 
be fed up at her own mother^s house and strengthened for 
their hardy slave’s life that awiits her. And once she 
nears or crosses puberty she is ordered back to the in-law 
house not because the husband calls for his wife, but 
becaiise the raother-in-law wants the slave that has been 
bought and paid for. The result is that the girl leaves her 
home and mother amid much misgiving and loud lamenta- 
tion and indeed such mourning parties of women may 
easily be seen at the crossroads or partings outside 
villages. And then the mother-in-law proves a veritable 
dragon : She gets all the hand work out of the new slave 
and waking nights keep her by her beside. The dummy 
husband has no independent house, stability, status or 
even existence, he is merged in the joint family and must 
bow to the will of those who low it. 

Such is marriage without love, on a strictly business 
basis, completed on contract or sacrament, when the girl is 
young and costs less. Such a peculiar bargain is doubly 
popular, the girl’s people are rid of a worry, the boy’s 
parents are glad of the bride on the cheap. 

Where love is missing at the start, it never comes in 
at any time. The relations between boy and girl are purely 
sensual and procreation becomes a sordid business. The 
father-in-law must have his grandchild and another. The boy 
must go on begetting ; the girl, bearing. Whatever the 
state of their health or disease, children must be 
brought into the house, even if thev do not survive and 
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if the father and mother ruin themselves in the proces«ft Is 
there any wonder, then, that there slio iM be so much 
disease in the rural area ? 

A word about the latest p inucea for the ultra-civilised, 
birth control, is indicated. Th^ Rural Area has no 
comprehension and even if it h id, it has no use for this 
stratagem to defeat the pro np^in^s of iiattire. The rural 
father sons, more sons and vet more sons. The birth 

factory is working at full speed, at times with double and 
treble shift for the rural husband docs not hesitate to have 
two or even three wives. But fortunately this trend to 
polygamy is kept under check by the econoTnie factor, as 
he will not be able to feed and clothe so many dependants, 
howe'^rer great their actual and potential utility. 

{^rictly shaking, those ‘ who glibly advocate Birth 
Control for India and particularly for the Indian Rural 
Area overlook the special circumstances of the case which 
already has got controls, checks and impediments unknown 
in the West where the shibboleth was broadcast. To get 
a complete picture one must pry deep into private matters 
but as the Birth Controller has himself in his talk and hints 
cast all privacy to the Winds, no apology is needed for 
indelicacy of reference. In Europe husband and wife 
share one and the same and very often it is not even a big 
joint bed but a single bed. And where an errant, peccant, 
clamant, recalcitrant or debile husband sleeps alone or 
goes in for what is bluntly termed fairs chnmbre apart'* 
he gives gross cause of divorce. In India it would be an 
equally gross offence to morality if husband and wife were 
to keep only one bed and let it be seen and known. So 
chambQt apart itself operates as a very healthy, wholesome 
check* This mtroduces the Platonic element into conjugal 
relations. Next, comes what naay be termed the Mosaic 
element. The excellent Mosaic Rule of twice weeks is 
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more'honoured in tho breach tliaa in the observance in the 
West. The Indian counterpart is more rigidly and religipusly 
observed. There conies the religions check. Certain days 
and certain periods are impure and husband and vrife keep 
apart religiously. Indeed so strong is the taboo that the 
wife has to keep severely alone and may not even help in 
the household chores for what she speaks is unreason and 
what she touches she defiles. Still more eftective if less 
noticeable are the checks imposed by the obvious difficulty 
of husband and wife getting a chance to be together 
unmolested and unperceived. All the blatent publicity and 
promiscuity of the joint family life is responsible for this 
and worse inroads into conjugal life. The wonder is not 
that so many children are born, but that children are bom 
at all. 

Finally the Birth Controller, even in his Homeland 
and indeed most so there, suffers from wrong logic. If the 
father and the family and the state cannot look after the 
children, surely the fault is theirs and not the children's ! 
Obviously, if the state, the family and the father were 
more successful in husbanding their resources they would 
be able to look after the new generations better and better 
justify their existence before God and man. If the Birth 
controller were fully consistent and reasonable he should 
conduct his propaganda in labour exchanges no less than 
in maternity homes and plead for fewer labourers as a 
solution of the IJneinployment Problem n. Or again in an 
area which is being ravaged by an epidemic he should come 
forward and advocate smaller populations with a view to 
minimising the loss of life. 

The whole truth is that in any every economy, 
State, no less than Home, there are temporary derangements, 
dislocation, mal-adjustments, giving rise to local problems 
which call for solution through the rectification of the 
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existing or continuing imbalances, but certainly not through 
the elimination of the Human element which is subversiv e 
of the whdie iiniverse and brings chaos into its plan and 
order. The Birth Controller really becomes Great Anarch, 

To revert to the villager, every little helps — barring 
Birth Control. But the greatest desideratum is tliat he 
should be set upon his legs and restored to normalcy which 
in the physcial sense means good health and without which 
there can be no well-being and no well-faring or welfare. 
He takes perverse views, he behaves crookedly, he acts 
with unreason — the root-cause is that his mentality is not 
sane. Mens sana in corpore sano — a healthy mind in a 
healthy body. How to ensure good health for both mind 
or body or better still for the body first, and then the 
mindTVill attain soundness unaided — that is the problem 
of problems. No solution is possible unless one probes long 
and deep into his sufferings, their unalterable nature and 
compelling cause This is attempted in the section that 
follows: — 

Disease and Health. 

An eminent English clinician aud active researcher in 
Human Diseases about whom quarters usually very critical 
have asserted that “he is a figure of such size that it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, for his own generations to form a 
just estimate of the importance and value of his contributions 
to medicine^^ ( F. N, E. R. Medonagh L. R. C. P. F. R. C. 8. 
London Eng. P. 50 1 V. 40 American Journal of Clinical 
Medicine and Surgery, Chicago October 1933 ) has come 
to the conclusion ( p. 507 ibid ) that there is only one 
disease process and th'it all the multifarious conditions 
that we read of in the textbooks are different expressions 
of the same fundamental process for after all, even in 
infectiotis it is not the particular micro-organism that 
is the important factor in disease ; it is the patienPs 



reaction to the inva<PP Ulicr''tiie reaction is the same in 
essence whether the invader be a mircro-organism, a 
chemical, a physical or psychologic agent. We must get 
away from thinking of “diseases of the nervous system^' 
and the diseases of the circulatory system^^ and remember 
that the body is an indivisible unit and that there is never 
disease of this or that system without disease of the whole 
organism. Following from this we must appreciate that 
the same essential system or organ is principally affected. 
And the organ which is affected is determined more by the 
body^s resistances than by the invader. 

This affords an admirable approach and guide to 
the heart of the problem of disease as it affects the villager, 
his wife and family. See him, see them as they dawdle 
along. How few can walk straight. View them well. Their 
bodies are open, standing invitations to all invaders to 
come in and work their pleasures. Far from offering 
resistance, their bodies will collaborate with the invader 
in establishing every phase of disease. 

Predi^poHiU(yti and p)'edestrnatio?i. To say that the 
villager is predisposed to disease is true, but is not the 
whole truth. There is not only predisposition but also 
predestination A destiny unshunnable operates and the 
villager, no matter what his status, high or low, knows it, 
feels it, reckons with it, Every family may or may not 
have its secret cupboard, and its family ghost, but it has 
got its typical destiny. In one family the mates from father 
to son and grandson die off before they cross their thirties. 
So hath it been, so be it, who shall attempt an obvious cure 
through better living, better being ? Who, indeed, attempt 
to thwart the family destiny from releasing itself? In 
another family destiny weighs hard on its daughters. They 
arc destined to die off before, during or after child birth. 
Who .shall probe into the cause uillorv the renllv 
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guilty persons for this decimation ? Who dare point the 
accusing finger at the husband, the inother-in* law, 
the fathei>in-law ? The husband in his family is 
more or less a puppet and nincompoop and even if he has 
the’ brains, fie has not got the guts. The father-in-law 
has the lvays of a dragon and the mother-in-law^ a heart of 
flint. Between the three of them the girl-wife is sent to 
her doom and done to death — murder, slow and unretiiied, 
by inches; by w’^ords, by deeds, by looks, l)y neglect, b> 
disdain, by contempt. Before child birth the poor girl ls 
made to do all the household dnaigery for the unholy 
trinity. During child-birth the dirtiest sweepress is called 
in with her antique scrap iron which is aid to sepsis ; after 
child birth she is left to die of fever and indeed goaded 
to death with taunts and sneers for shirker and a shainnier 
whose medical needs are cutting holes into the family 
purse. The doctor, if consulted, might pronounce the 
root cause of it ail to be predisposition to disease. 
The poor deluded soul will never know the truth that 
the girl left her mo therms home a plump girl in all the 
glor>^ of her teens and has ailed and aged in her in-law^s 
abode under treatment compared to which the galley 
slave was in seventh heaven. And if the full truth were 
known, public opinion vocal and popular conscience 
acute, the in-laws would be promptly put beyond the pale 
as outlaws of society. 

But let this not mislead : predisposition there is and 
has been for generations and predisposition raised to n th 
power is predestination. Let a few facts and fallacies 
soak in the mind. They all form part of make up and 
complete the vicious circle and every time the Rural 
Uplifter has failed of his purpose the wheel has come full 
circle. Why is the villager predisposed to disease ? 
Because he has not enough reserve strength. Why not ? 
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Because he is ou the brink. Why so ? Because he 

cannot afiFord to live better. Why not ? Because he doe^^ 
not get enough to eat and wear and enjoy, because his 
agriculture is not paying. His dairyherd is apt yielding. 
His cows are poor milkers. His bullocks aife poor pullers. 
His family luis forgotten the ancient arts and crafts 
and recipes and domestic industries. Theis straitened, 
necessitous circumstances may not have been of their 
seeking or choosing, but they beset and overwhelm him. 
To get stronger in his person, family, live-stock, he must 
produce more ; but to be able to produce more, he must 
have more strength at his disposal : his arm should develoi) 
a few more ergs, his diet a few more calories, his bullocks 
a little more stay, his family a little more health. The two 
half-circles meet and merge into the complete vicious circle 
which hold faster than Magdeburg spheres. 

The villager will sit at home and cry on Fortune ! 
Kisniet,Kismety Kismet ! The True Rural Uplifter will give it 
home to him and interi<‘ct ; Not a bit^ not a bit^ 7iof a bit ! 
The whole tragedy is that he has not changed with the 
times and the times luive left him behind. He has not 
modified himself with his milieu, which has discarded him 
as an excrescence, nuisance, a tumour malignant or 
belignant but in ever>" case repugnant, and the tragedy 
unseen is greater than the tragedy seen. 

Along come three living generations of a family. 
Grandmother, mother and daughter are aged 56, 40 and 
16 respectively. Somebody, long ages back, sowed his 
wild oats, these three generations are still reaping the 
tares. Grandmother has got very bad eyes but the general 
health is tolerable. Mother has got hers worse affected 
and her general health is poor. Daughter is sound to look 
at, as she fixes her clear eyes at you, but her eyes are 
withmit vision. Wasservmm plus plus plus says the 
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specialist Atrophy of the optic nerve. Total blindness as 
a consequence of inherited venereal affection. 

It ifib a mistake to imagine that predisposition vnll 
abate with the flux of time. On the contrary it may, and 
generally will, go up in geometric progression, while time 
runs its arithmetical course. 

Along comes another group of sufferers : father and 
son — 38 and 18. The son is pitted with venereal pimples 
and complains of bad blood. The father is groaning with 
^gowy due to a running ulcer on the sf rotiim. The son 
should have greater resistivity to disease due to youth, 
but actually the father has put up a stitfor fight. At the 
same time the son has greater predisposition and his 
relatively robust constitution goes down to tlie infection. 

‘ Along comes another family ; mother and 4 children 
all suffering from eye trouble. The mother has gmnules, 
the youngest has cataract. This is priHlisimsition and its 
consequences dire, with a vengeance. But perhaps it is all 
inherited or also acquired due to lack of care and insani- 
tary habits. Ask the mother why she is using the same 
linen for wiping the eyes of all her kids, because it is 
obviously spreading the infection. Will she be shocked ? 
Will she desist ? Not a bit ! She will throw up not 5 
fingered hands in horror but one hand in impatience and 
exdaim. It is all destiny ! 

Predestination ! Not un-orientiUly has Omar 
questioned his Maker : Wilt thou with predestination 
hedge me round and then impute my fall to sin ? The 
village mother is above or below and anyhow beyond such 
philosophising, but the iron of predestination has entered 
deep into the villager's soul.The greatest scourges, afflictions 
from which the conscientious god-fearing, man-loving 
Westerner or Westernised Indian would recoil with horror, 
have become objects of endearment and put on a pedestal 
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for love and adoration. Let a few striking examples throw 
a spot-light on the morbid mentality, which calls Death, 
liOve with velvet eyes. Toi, Belle Mart Aux Teux Be 
Velours Qui Me Lorgnes ! Small-pox, the great decimator of 
child and adult life which leaves the mark* of the pock 
pitted face and the sightless eye is called very endearin^y 
“Mother” and when this worse than stepmother, visits an 
unhappy child, the family exclaims with adoration : The 
mother is paying us a visit, as if the whole family must wear 
sallow mark at face and eye. Vsiccination is of course taboo 
and it needs more than [xu’suasion to get infants and mothers 
to line up for the vaccination parade. Cataract which 
disfigures the eye and robs it of vision is called pearl, the 
pearl in the eye. Pearl in the ear-lobe one can understand 
and admire ; but a pearl in the eye ball is much too macabre 
for the normal aesthete ( and death itself is a welcome 
guest when it is a widow or an old men or old woman who 
dies). Take another still more revealing instance, gout, 
sciatica, rheumatism, lumbago and kindred ailments. They 
are put together roughly as gaihia bai or aunt sciatica. If 
mother small-pox, why not aunt sciatica ’? This ailment 
too, is unduly eoiiimou and incident to ages, which in 
Wcsternlands are immune: as much as 10^ of the incidence 
is mouoijolised by children under 15. This aunt pays her 
maleficent attention to young as well as old. Predestination ! 

Acquisition and inheritence of disease do not have the 
same meaning as elsewhere. There are so many puzzling, 
confusing factors grounded in this overwhelming sense of 
predestination that no one truly says where inheritance 
ends and acquisition begins. Their borders do not march 
pandlel. They overlap, out across and through each other 
and lose all meaning. In the distressing atmosphere of 
general insanitation and particular indigence and special 
subservience to fate, anyUiing and evorying is possible. 
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Saffering may be inherited, the subject may be predisposed 
to it ; incidence may be accelerate 1 by environment. At 
the same time acquisition may be retarded in a spechil 
case and iiifeotmn countered teptionally by the 
development of anti-bodies and opposition to the invading 
microbacterial host to which the normil subject may 
without a struggle succumb. This is typified by child 
mortality and child survival. Children die off like 
flies but the few that survive must have developed 
superb resistivity if they have withstood the onslaughts 
of micro-organisms known and unknown to medical science 
born in the filth and stench of the dilapidated lying-in shed 
which attend on their birth and after. True, iminy 
such are badly marred and scarred in th(» struggle for 
survival. Face may be pitted, eyes may be reddened, the 
belly plastered with sores, the body cramped with 
rickets, but the fact remains that tlie hopeless infant 
has survived the initial struggle for existence. How it shall 
stand the further bouts of disease and buffets of fortune 
that await it is for the future to answer, but it needs 
no prophet to assert with emphasis that it will add to the 
sOm-total of human misery on the physical no less than on 
the mental plane. 

A survey of suffering : — This is an age of plans, 
c^suses, surveys. The incubus of statistics rests heavy on 
every public, corporate, co-operative activity. If you cannot 
do anything promptly for a cause or a folk or a class 
or a movement, you may as well collect and compile 
its facts and figures and present them strikingly and 
draw lessons appealingly. Obviously, there is good gain 
in this. But let the limitations of statistics be clearly 
realised before one begins to play with it, so that one may 
make a fetish of it and beware of its shams 
shibbMeths. For; in a strict view, statistics rightly 
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liaiulled helps up to a point, thereafter it betrays. 

Arithmetic is a science, a branch of mathematics, 
which are all exact sciences. True, they admit pf partial 
solutions, approximations, approaches, as8ays,ev(fiuation8, first 
steps and the like in special cases, in which a general,rigorou8 
solution may not be possible or feasible or compatible 
with the means at one^s disposal or commensurable 
with the time and trouble entailed in the search for 
it^ hut finally «u(*h inexact, inelegant, unrigorous solutions 
have only their short cut and expediency to recommend 
them, they are stratagems which serve a purpose; they 
remain so to speak the back door of the science and d6 
it no credit and should not be confused with its facade or 
the science itself. All such lumber as gains entry 
through the rear must be dumped together as the art of 
statistics and comprises largely artifices, tricks of the 
trade, “made easies^^ — also “speak-easies^^ ! — in which 
imintclHgiblo, unknown, uncontrollable factors and 
variants are ignored — not eliminated as some enthusiastfit 
delude themselves and others into thinking — and 
tolerable results are obtained capable of immediate 
application ( and interpretation ) to the practical problems 
of the practical man. Statistics is an art. It is also a craft, 
and as its name implies it is state-craft. By indirections 
find directions out. By approximations, interpolations, 
extrapolations, transformations, eliminations and all sudi 
devious crafty devices get at workable results. Some 
protagonists, not mathematically minded or trained, say that 
we are dealing with the science of probabilities. Scientifically 
cx)usidered,there is no such thing as a science of an unscientific 
thing like probabilties. It is a contradiction in terme. 
Practically speaking, probabilities are very valuable, 
in-trade of the statist, the stateseraftfiman, the atatistiiHan, 
to give him his most innocuous name. For where certamties 
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are uuknown, probabilities, properly liandled, allow 
sufficient purchase for action and play-room for prophecy. 
But they are inexact and even erratic at core and this core 
must be clearjy recognised. To take a classical example : 
what are the chances that a coin tossed in the 
air will drop head up or tail up. ? The probability theorist 
says 50~50 or i and i and will qualify and expand that 
prophecy with the sweeping remark that if the coin were 
spun a very large number of times, half the time it would 
fall head up and the remaining half tail up, which to the 
mathematical scientist, and not the statistical phantast, is 
obviously absurd. For the two faces are not alike, the 
spin varies, the wind changes its strength, intensity, 
direction and the factors which are wilfully ignored under 
rtie'* pretext that they are eliminated, being alike, will 
come back with a vengeance and falsify all prophecy. 

To condemn what might be truly termed "statistolatry^^ 
is not to forego certain advantages of rough and ready 
procedure. These are of particular use in demography and 
all its applications for the welfare of democracy. Errors in 
such applications, due t ) errors in computation caused 
by lack oE vigour in mathematical treatment and reasoning 
may be appreciable. But the only excuse is the greatest good 
of the greatest number, the only justification is practical 
expediency, and the only result is definite progress. And 
when the field in view is particularly difficult or 
unmanageable, the need for such treatment is all the 
clearer and more imperative. 

Human physical suffering is such a very difficult 
field. How to get at the sufferer, how to assess the suffering, 
howto synthesise it, how to draw the necessary conclusions 
and secure greater insight into the volume of suffering, 
in order to formulate measures of relief — the greatest need for 
Rural Uplift — all these are questions of procedure bristling 
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with practical difficulties. The existing reporting agencies — 
the village headman, watchman, schoolmaster, accountant, 
have their own work cut out. They cannot make a house to 
house survey of suffering, assuming that* they were 
competent enough to do so and their presence everywhere 
welcome. Both these assumptions require a very high 
degree of qualification and reserve. As to competence, not 
one has his medical outfit in mind or material or 
(*.ould tell one trouble from another. Even if they could, 
their presence would not be welcome, even if tolerated for 
a while. Personally tlioy may be above suspicion and 
beyond reproach, they may yet cause misunderstanding, 
misapprehension, misgiving, leading to the enquiry being 
vitiate<l Thus the accountants visit may mean more rates 
and taxes. The watchman^s round may mean unwelcome 
attentions from the law and the police. The headman^s call 
may mean mischief unseen and therefore all the more to be 
feared. And the high caste dominie dropping in many mean 
useless feast for the unbidden, unwanted guest, who 
should have stayed away. Such will be the more evident 
reactions on the rural mind, if these socalled reporting 
agencies get to work. And in every case the rural mind 
will fear segregation and withhold all information and 
mischief-mongers miy spread tales of bribery into the 
bargain. 

Such a surrey will be impracticable, incomplete and 
fail of its purpose. 

However, another more direct or effective method 
cau be tried and that is to get the sufferer to come out and 
report himself. If he comes to know that in her or his 
village a new centre of relief has been established, he 
will promptly come out, report his ci\8e and seek such 
relief with alacrity and all cases will behave so without 
exception. Even bed-rid cases, paralytics, cripples, 
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iucurableS) will beg borrow, hire or anyhow secure ii cart 
or a doolie to bring them to the new Messiah, And they will 
come all the more willingly because they will already have 
tried existing sources of relief at their disposal without 
sucess. For, if successful, they are reckoned cured and 
drop out of .the record of disease or survey of suffering ; 
such successful cases will however be very few for medical 
relief in the rural area is notoriously scarce. The sutferers 
try quack cures, charlatans, mountebanks, and 

all such inexperts Jis are positively dangerous. After 
having exhausted their ministrations and, witli more than 
usual luck^ survived them, the villager suftering, physically, 
reconciles himself to his lot. Such a one will be the first 
to attend the new centre of relief at or near his doorstep. 

Adequately to function as an instrntnenfe of survey, so 
to speak as its plane-table, the New Centre of Relief must 
fulfil certain necessary and sufficient conditions : 

( 1 ) It must enjoy a high degree of credit and inspire 
a large measure of confidence. 

( 2 ) It must provide adequate, prompt and convincing 
relief so that sufferers may queue up and come up day 
after day* 

( 3 ) It must alleviate suffering and tackle disease 
all round so that every type and quality of ailment may be 
indexed. 

( 4 ) It must be perpetually on the move, so that the 
whole countryside may be scoured and i ts mass of suffering 
touched and reached and recorded. 

( 5 ) It must have the element of novelty which will 
attract the diling population, overcome their pessimism, 
super-imposed on the native apathy, imbue them with hope 
and fire 'their faith. 

How these fivefold desiderata have been met and the 
BuralArea served and relief administered and a rapid 
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survey completed nud far-reaching results obtained 
constitutes one of the most fasicnating pages of the New 
Science of Electroculture and its application to human needs. 

Electroculture does not promise a iiewlieaveu and a 
new earth and a new nature. Tt only — and what a lot 
that is ! — helps nature' to r(*alisc herself. In fact, Electro- 
culture may also be paraphrased as Klerironaiure How 
does it act ? 

The basic priuci[)lc is very simple : Wherever there 
is cellular activity, there is electric energy and 
conversely. Tli(i basic principle applies to all biological 
specimens — Plants, Animal, Humans. Wherever there is 
sap circulating, blood running, vital juices flowing and 
an electric field is laid on and potential set up, there 
the sluggish coutNes of nature will be accelerated and 
brought to normalcy. 

This principle hiis been confirmed through a series 
of very simple but effective practical applications. The 
technique was evolved for plants by diseases; it was 
applied to animals by accident ; it was taken over by 
humans for their own use by necessity, and so popular has 
it been all round that a vast volume of genuine and original 
research has grown up, thanks to the thousand and 
thousands of sufferers who have tried it with profit 
and broadcast it with success. Electroculture takes the 
same unitary and usual view of disease as does Macdoaagh 
cited in the preamble but exploits it, expands it, and 
thereby universalises it by including Plants and Animals 
no less than Humans in its province. The application are:~ 

1. Electrified Sleep. 

2. Electric Drink. 

3. Electric Irradiation. 

4. Electric Diet and 

5. Electric Activation. 
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A few instances may explain the universality and 
efficacy of each modality. 

1. Electric Sleep. It is well known that electric 
potential incre^^se at the rate of () to 10 volts p(^r yard as one 
^oes up. Now if the patient or plant is insulated it will be 
getting this extra field or charge which otherwise would 
be running to earth and be benefiting itself in the process. 
A dying cyperus plant was insulated froJii the ground and 
connected with an aerial and within 2 d iys it came back 
to verdure. A sleepless patient^s bed-posts are placed on 
insulators of glass, china, rubber, anything and he slcei)s 
soundly in the night. 

2. Electric drink Water is electrified by charging 
it with ions and is then given to Plants, Animals, Flumans. 
It evokes powerful responses everywhere. Any growing 
part which is given this film of Electrified Water with its 
extra field begins to grow faster. There is not a single 
variety of plant, growth, seed, plant, bud, flower, 
fruit which has not answerd promptly to the process of 
Agaskarisation. Animals and plants have been noless])rompt 
in the response. This water is antiseptic, disinfectent, 
emollient, deodoriser and has a lot of new Electro-biological 
properties which nothing else can equal or approach. 
.Vnimals and humans have gained prompt relief from 
troubles of vision and digestion. 

3. - Electric Insolation. The early morning sun is 
rich in Ultra-Violet rays. Plants and animals are exposed 
for an hour or half and derive considerable gain. 

. 4. Electric diet. The feed of animals, the food of 
human is exposed to ultra-violet light and is powerfully 
vitaminised. 

5. ElectricActivation. This is Electro-Endocrinology^ 
The glands are activated by liigh tension current and 
hormonic secretions accelerated. 
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Critics, cynics, scc[)ties — in fact all those who oppose 
because such is their sweet will — can be easily anticipated 
and silenced. Some will say : Let us go on multiplying 
our allopaths, our our vaids and not loose cranks 

into our nir.il area. This is begging many questions but 
obviously allopaths, and raicU are not enough to 

go round and big tra(*ts of tin* rural area are actually 
without relief. And {*von if such orthodox healers were 
available, funds to set th(*:n up and provide each with a 
clinic and a phir.nacv would not be forthcoinuig. And if 
funds were made available and such orthodox healers 
installed iii the rural .irc* t, there is no guarantee that the 
sufferers who liave alr(‘ady found them unsuccessful would 
go to them. Otlu'rs say : there is nothing in the Nfew 
Science of Electroculture or what is new is not true and 
what is true is already being tried in the Radiology 
departments of hospitals. This again is a bundle of erorrs 
bound together by i)reju(Uce. Electroculture is a new, in 
fact, very ucsv 8(^ience in the way it has been developed 
to apply to all biological specimens, plants, animals, 
humans. Not a word of its researches is in print in any 
country beyond what has been promptly published by the 
Electroculture Association in the shape of its bulletins. 
And hospital practice is poles apart from Electrocultural 
theory and practice. In a word, the hospital 
radiologist treats the sufferer for long periods as a live wire, 
ho is given the activating energy which just runs to earth 
for 15 minutes, 30 minutes or so ; he might as well be 
treated for as many hours, without any appreciable 
difference for the sufferer is only conducting the energy to 
earth, instead of any other metal or non-metal 
contact to complete the circuit. The treatment is 
repeated for days and weeks and months. Electroculture 
has radically different technique : The sufferer 
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is insulated and treated as condenser, captor, collector, 
replfemslier, receiver, of energy and not as transmission 
cafii’e run to earth. Further, he is treated for half to one 

' ' t 

minute. Finally 3 or 4 such treatments in conjunction 
with oth^r modalities suffice to restore the failing parts 
to efficacy and normalcy. A word may be added as to 
the end in view ; the orthodox healer promises :i cure ; he 
may pei^orm anything. The Electroeulturist only views 
the sufferer as an Electrocultural apparatus which is put 
right and in working order in very littl(‘ time? — wli(‘ther 
it goes wrong very soon again or continues to function 
normally depends very largely on the personal factor of 
the sufferer. The switchboard has been n*i>iired ; the 
short-circuits removed ; the local circuits re^tonnl ; the 
numerous imbalances corrected ; and the huoiaii a[)()aratiis 
is again in working order or in better working 
order than before. And be it noted, this laudable 
consummation l^as been reached without introducing 
into the system foreign bodies, strong bodica, — in a word 
poisons, or doing it any violence whatsoever. And the 
cost is ludicrously low, in fact, negligible and insignificant. 

Still others, doctrinaire in the way of thinking, if 
thinking it' be, may cavil at the hotch-potch of plant, 
aniiinal and ^ human ailments in one witches cauldron 
andisuperciliously sneer at the methodology. That is, as 
note<^ thei^ w^ of thinking or better feeling or best lack 
of Two points have to be made. Firstly, there is too 
muchiof comm^ution, fragmentation and splitting up witk; 
tbilmr^splittiiig which spoils. the woods for the trees, and 
scienoe loses ground where too many sciences criss-cross 
wilh^' perverse autonomous tracks. Secondly, the new 
synthesis' now attempted ^ iS' itself based on logic and 
faot i it:faas been established that wherever there is ^llulor 
aetild^yj ' there is electrical energy and conversely wherever 
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there is electrical energy these is cellular activity* 
rJonseqnently whatever the biological — plant, animal, 

human— wherever the blood, sap, jmet; m circulation, if an 
electric field is set up, the processes of nature* will go on 
with gre iter normality and balance. And as condition 
precedent: all imbalaiiiC'^ will be corrected by this EUectro- 
nature or Electroeiilture. This is not merely an academic 
theory or ha-^y hypothesis but the result of successful 
confirmatory tests on /acs of plants, thousands 
of human and Imndrids of animals. In fact the 
methodology and science of Electroculture has been 
established on plants, confinneJ by animals and accepted 
for mass application by humans. The norms, modalities 
dosages, the whole gamut of treatment with variations to 
^uit types and modifications to favour the individual have 
been fixed by unceasing experimentation, experience 
and research and the subject and object of research is the 
sufferer himself. He takes the test, he feels the reaction,, 
he feels the improvement and one more point is added to the 
(urcular graph. 

What, it may be asked, is the criterion ? It is subjective 
satisfaction, not objective observation : or subjective 
satisfaction of the sufferer first ; then objective observatioti 
of that satisfaction by other indications by the observer. 
This avoids the freaks and fallacies of a conflict 
of the two which finds its most ludicrous climax 
and exposure in the mort gueri pronouncements of' 
pompous doctors of physio so dear to Moliere. Cured 
or died cured such is their post mortem note given to 
their own perfect satisfaction when the obstreperoua 
patient insists on recording his own perfeet dissatisfaction 
with All the rigour of which he is capable, rigor mortie 
unto death . 

Surveying all dentient cf^atidn M'one glancO, anfyrial s 
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express this subjective satisfaction even better than humans, 
and the bigger the animal the deeper the satisfaction and 
oompoun(Jingly deeper the amazement of the critical 
observer — afnazement in the true sense of that term and not as 
adebased coin of the press headline and hoarding. Who could 
imagine that the gigantic mass of suffering which is an 
elephant with eyes stopped by conjunctival flow, and smarting 
under the stabs of alkalis and what not would take the high 
tension treatment given straight into its eye and register 
its subjective satisfaction by lying (piiet as a stone with 
its trunk curled into the tiniest cod he can. And yet such 
is the nervous tension and nervous breakdown of that 
giant he will trumpet as demented if the exliaiist of a 
motor car breaks in upon his inner peace. Or again, who 
wCmld imagine that that long and patient sufferer, the camel, 
irritated to distraction by a persistent fly and kicking out 
right and left would take kindly to activation by the 
electrode of his thyrod gland and almost puiT like a 
kitten? Or,again, the unyielding unfeeling buflklo racked with 
pain would hang his mastodontic head with grateful 
relief when tickled at the thyroid ? On the other hand, the 
smaller animals were vicious to a degree. Obstreperous 
indeed was the spaniel bitch under the magic wand which 
cured it of eye trouble. . And the fighting cock which lost 
the use of one eye kept unopened for 20 days regained 
vision in 15 seconds and the first use he put it to was to 
peck at the healing electrode ! 

To return to the question : What is the criterion ? 
Subjective satisfaction has been the reply. That is true 
for all creation. But so far as humans are concerned that 
is not enough. For subjective satisfaction is nothing passive 
but an active incentive to further behaviour. This is shown 
by sufferer after sufferer ad lib and indeed ad lib. He 
comes, gets treated, derives relief, mentions it to his village 
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folk and they come to the mobile Electro-clinic in tens 
and hundreds. Still more dumbly eloquent is the behaviour 
of women. Tliey come so strange and shy. All coils of 
wraps and gauze and colours with hiimoroiij eyes over- 
topping the v(m 1 and timid feet under-peeping the saH hem. 
nemurely they take the treatment in the shelter of the 
Electrocliniciiln^s rltoulJ/iri and surely they send back more 
and more from their native village and others. 

The Electro-clinic has come up to expectations in the 
fullest measuHi and over-measure. It has fulfilled the 
(Conditions precedent laid down in the preliminary 
(diapter. How ? 

Th(‘ Electro-clinic, as a new centre of relief, has been a 
boon and a blessing to the rural area. In 43 days it has 
individually and separately ministered to the needs of 
of nearly 8000 seekers after relief, and average of 150 to 
200 a day has been touched and exceeded. The Electro- 
clinic has been constantly on the move according to a 
f)rograinme with not more than two halts at one and the 
same place and has therefore managed to cover an 
appreciable slice of the Rural Area. Sufferers have come 
in their tens and hundereds, they have gone back to their 
homes, spread the good news and other have come in still 
larger numbers. They come from the village of halt itself 
no less than from other near-by villages within a radius 
of 12 miles or more. They have come on foot, by cart, on 
pony, on camel, anyhow. Often, they have sought relief for 
their animals as much as from themselves. The good news 
has spread like wildfire, each sufferer relieved, animal no 
less and indeed more than human, has become a firebtand 
and the Electroclinician has become a minor tnessiah much 
to his embarrasement and indeed dismay. 

What now is the Survey of Suffenng ? The 
full picture can be caught in the fewest of pefi- 
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strokes and considered accordipg to age groups, 
^4 female and both, 0-10, 10-20, 20-30, 30-40. 
or 50 60-60, 60-70, 70-80, 80-90. As, to sufiering, 
thw htf8<‘ mt in four groups: pain, blood, eye 

an4 fever. That has appeared the simplest way, and 
ro^h and ready and practical. And where the 

aubjective satisfaction of the sufiPerer and- hw personal 
sense of relief are the main objectives, obviously the 
aument is grouped as he describes it, no m.itter if he be 
th^ carrier of numerous other disease and germs. But for 
gimter clarity each head may also be analysed thus : 

Paini Includes lumbago, sciatica, gout, arthritis, 
rli^uinatisiii, sprain, strain, tension, ache, or whatever the 
origin ioiury,f all, kick, urea, boil, ulcer, gum-boil pyorrhoea, 
^. apd whatever the duration from days and weeks and 
t^onths to years. It includes all comjilaints of articulation 
from sprain to par^ysis and lock-jaw. 

Blood : includes all cases of blood affection, boils, 
spres, ulcer, itch, acue, , peronitis etc. 


all affections of the eye, granulation, 
Itek of vision, inflammation, sores etc etc. 

malairial, asthmatic, 

tnbecular, diabetic, listian, quartan etc. 


G^ou^. JFev^. 
.0—10 ,466 (70, 
10-^ 346(114 


A SURVEY OF SUFRERING. 

Trovhle Males (females) 
Pait^. Blood. Eyes, 
132 (26) 144 (20 
127(15) .96 (14! 

. 214 (26 

606 (02V 169 (34 
687! (61) 86 (10 

« js 


msd Sie iS jii 31) 
m-m- T44<120) 006 (02> 

40k*r>80j >640 (68) 

6fitT-60.174 .16). .216(11) 

60—70 90 (24) ,96 11) 01 (2 
70-r% 14 (11) 119 (9^ - ^ 
60^90 &' m 3 


(0) , 48, (2) 

..iw w \VI « \\/J \f *(0) ' t 6 (2)“ 

!P0»a-2892(6I^8M«(2i6) B08(116> I(te7(830) 


222 (54] 
102 (26) 
312 (61) 
270 (54) 
372(104) 
192 (32 
114 (ll) 


Total. 

964(169) 
673 (169) 
1366(213) 
1Y73 270) 
1686(223) 
626 (66) 
361 (48) 

181 ( 22 ) 
'8 ( 2 ) 
7542(1182) 
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. Th^ figiu'es speak for themselves ; only their language 
uiust be understood and their message interpreted. 
Taken in the bulk and viewed against^ population 
It may roughly be generalised that definitely ineurable 
dr diff inti fly mrnhle dineaseft decimates the Rwral 
Popnlation,yv\\\y \0% of the human beings are stricken 
aiid linger and vegetate. If those Who get well are included, 
then sufferers must number 20^ of the inhabitants. This 
IS a very high figure : Viewed demograpliically every fifth 
person in the region is not only doing his job and justifying 
his existence but adding to the useless labour of his fellow 
worker and entnUng continuous running loss to his country. 
He is patiently going down in the struggle for existaice 
and patiently dragging others dovm with him. ^To 
Visualise how a single sufferer saps the vitals of village 
life, watch this sufferer, who has come a considerable 
distance — 10 miles — in a capacious famieris cart'^dtaWu 
by a sturdy pair of bullocks and conducted by a buxom 
matron, with over-bangled arms, fully rounded under 
the meticulous care with which she goes through the chares 
of the day. Today those arms are missing the chores of the 
day : The gohar is lying unattended. She confides to a 
Yieighbouring woman waiting her turn in the clinic that the 
children are getting fidgety and ‘the baby wants milkings 
The cart; should be bringing in the harvest} the bullocks 
should be thrashing it bit the floor ; the landlord's agent 

clamouring for his rent— but all is going to rack and ruin, 
cv'er since Lord and Master has got this stranglehold- A 
jitill more significant human document : A tailor-master in 
the village has wife, mother and daughter down wilkeye 
trouble, partial blindness in the old folks and total losi of 
vision in the bridi of 16 whp has just got atrophy of Ihcv 
optic nerve and needs escort and attendance at every step 
and cheering up ever}* minute. The tailornmiMr je living 
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on liis saving and custom has taken wings and departed 
Itt^ago. Fortunately the EIcctroculture Clinic, itself on 
the move, ^oer not call up the sufferer more than three 
times, but the totad loss to villt^e economy escapes 
imagination and calculation, when it is recalled that these 
suKSerei^ have already gone from pillar to post and 
sootared tiie countryside, far and near, in search of relief 
that is denied. ' 

The rural area is decimated by disease, which is 
unenred but not necessary incurable although the sufferer 
and his circle for the moment declare so. Hold on to the 
word decimated : decimated by normal disease ; other 
lands are decimated by epidemics against which there is 
no relief possible or feasible or available. But the runil 
area is decimated by terrors which other lands hold light. 
And whmi an epidemic strikes the rural area, then folks 
die fike flies. The disproportion and aggravation in 
contrast with other lands becomes disproportionately and 
aggravatedly intense. Death stalks the land, disease takes 
ite toll and' blind^fatalism accepts all without murmur or 
demur. 

This normal decimation of the Rural Area has another 
ae^Mct. It is a running sore in the National Economy. The 
village is the reservoir of ‘ man-power and when that is 
strides or polluted or weakened, the Nation, no less than 
the State, Builrers. This should soak and grow into the minds 
of those who blandly aver : no funds, no relief. 

Sonitinise the census of suffering, the heaviest toll 
is levied by feoers. Roughly three out of eight sufferers, 
and thdr members run into thousands, are incapacitated, or 
delitdlated by fevm*s. Contributory cau^ lie to hand: — 
lakeof eare^ lack of proper diet^ lack of adequate clothing 
-^dolntinaitfng in lack'd life itself. The fevers may be of 
many hmuliar types : asthmatic in old folks puerperal 
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Lii yoiiajj mother*^ ; luuHcular in old and young ; influenzal 
ill outdoor workers ; malarial in everj’one. Particularly 
instructive is the incidence by age and sex* Consider age 
groups first : '^rhe heaviest incidence is between 30—40 
years* This runs counter to the theory ^of resistivity 
and inuturitN , for obviously the healthy, mature individual 
ill that period should offer most resistence but actually 
offers least. Age groups 20 to 30 and 40 to 50 suffer less in 
the similar proportion of 7 to 5 The age groups 50 to 60 and 
10 to 20 suffer verj' differently, the former shows disposition 
of 7 to 17, the latter 7 to 34 The remaining 60 to 70 and 
0-10 shows the same disposition 7 to 7 and 7 to 2,2-4* 

With females the incidence from age group to age 
group is curiously inverted at times and places due to 
the pestilential parda^ the back place to which they are 
relegated in society and the resulting apathy and neglect 
from which they suffer. Naturally the female has more 
nature resistivity than the male : thus while the male has 
high incidences in the 0-10 groups higher than in 10^20 
group, the female’s incidence in the latter group is double 
that in the former. In other words, due to unhygienic early 
marriage and child bearing, physical and "psychic changes, 
and the tyranny of the in-laws, double the number of 
females suffer under the tyranny of social habit than they 
would suffer in the coiu^e of nature. The female fares 
relatively better than the male in the age group 2(1“30. 
While the incidence of the male increases from 3-48 to 
5-16 that of the female decreases from 1 . 14 to 1. 03 ; .ip 
other words, in the females naturally higher and bettei* 
resistivity has begun to reassert itself, the weahliugs 
having been killed off*, the rest survive the struggle*, ixnv 
existence. In the next age-group 30-40 the female, fiires 
still better than tlic males. The male^s incidence readies a 
maxiniuin and is double jdiat in the 10-20 grotip; the 
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continues at the same low level. The same recupera- 
tion causes, after weeding, operate. In the 40-50 group the 
male^s inciflence eontihues high as ever, if lower than 
the . maximum, but the females h is dropped to one-half. 
The female is going to resist fevers much better than the 
male in his group In the remaining groups of advancing 
age the male &res better than the female ; his incidenee 
drops to one-seventh while that of the female to one-fifth, 
the reason being this, that while tlie aged male sits and 
smokes and has an easy time, the aged female has still the 
same old household chores with the added labour of nursing 
moire children, cooking more food, caking more dung and 
making niore exertions. This disparity is still more marked 
in t^e last age-group ( 70-80 ) where the male^s incidence 
drops to l/6th of the preceeding but the females only to 1/2. 

JR»n comes next in the category of mischief and 
imhses untold misery. Apart from the inner damage it sours 
the.ttoiper, disrupts the peace , disorganises the household 
aeudipauifcom sprain and strain to rheumatism and paralysis 
takes heavy toll and touches an incidence of nearly one- 
third of the total suffering in the Rural Area. It is not 
necessary to analyse pain ; the complete patient-wise 
register gives all the details ; it is more instructive to 
examine the lesson of age-groups and sexes. Here the 
sexes show fair parallelism and afe not at sixs and sevens 
SB in the previous category, Fevers. In the first age-group 
{ (M6 ) both have a high incidence ; both have the same 
infants^ troubles, teething, diarrhoea, etc. In the second 
age group ( l(h“20 ) there is a drop in both, less in males 
tlma in females, the former being more exposed and the 
latter laibte protected. In the third age-group ( 20-30 ) the 
eiWitMn disparity is still more striking while the 
ilottUed, that of the male hsB nearly 
trebled* The reason is obvious: work in field and farm, state 
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and byre; plucking flowers (maftua, not rpses!) picking fmit, 
Felling trees, saAving timber, exposes the male to much more 
danger and enhances the incidence. In the /buWhyge-gloayp 
( 30 40 ) the ineidence of both has doubled, gent, InjnbagO, 
sciatica, rheumatism, arthritis etc have begun to victinrise 
l)oth impartially, more exactly the female’s progressive 
<*urve has been pushed up, seeing that willy-nilly, well or 
ill, she has to attend to the household chores, while the 
male neglects his pain-bringing pre-occupations. In the 
ftfih age-gronp ( 40-50 ) the hicidence of both is still less, 
I n the rfh age-group ( 50 00 ) the male’s incidence has 
Fallen to one-third, while that of the female has &11en to 
one-fifth. In the nerenth age-gronp the male’s incidenee 
is halved ; the female’s, same as before. In the eighth aga«' 
group, the former is a little more and the latt^ a littlo 
less and practically speaking the .same as before. So 
synthesising, between .50 and 80 the male Is havii^ an 
easier time ; the female as busy as ever.. 

Eye trouble is the third of the series. It is the- third 
highest in incidence but the heaviest in affliction. If the 
sufferer had a choice of suffering, he would certainly beg 
and beseech his Maker thus : ** Strike what thou toilet but 
.spare my eyes. Lord”. Actually the eyes are the most 
protected organs of the human and yet despite such protectim), 
the total volume of suffming eyes is two-thirds that . of the 
greatest source of suffSering fevers. Here again tiie details 
are avidlable in the case-wise register ; at present a survey 
by ages and sexes is attempted. In the first , agegroop 
( 0-10 ) both sexes fare badly and suffer heavHy. Genuiae 
hygiene of the eyes is unknown ; Sbial and Surma^ whieh 
a false search for beauty and afoolishsenseof vanity apply 
to the eyes of the unhi^^ty, unprotesting child ‘da 
inoonoeivable luunn.'The strongest proof is this th^ m ;die 
second age-group ( 10-20 ) when the yoai^ perstm is mere 
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determined in his defence, the incidence oF both sexes 
drops to one half. In the third age-group ( 20 30 ) 
incidence goes up with a bound, trebled for mules, doubled 
for femalps. It is in this group that the eyes are most and 
longest exposed to smoke, dust, dirt, infection and tlu* 
like in work and play and leisure. In the fourth age 
group ( 30-40 ) incidence of both sexes continues high a^ 
before. In the fifth age-group (40-50) the rise is accentuated, 
male^s going up 40^ and females 100%, Neglect of thr 
eyes tells its tale ; eye-disease takes its toll and the bead> 
eyes are not even longer good enough for telling beads for 
&dth cure. In the fifth age-group ( 50-60 ) mulcts incidence 
is halved ; female^s one-third. The reason is that with 
advancing age, both sexes are compelled to spare their eye^ 
and avoid irritation to which they are exposed in the 
ootirse of business. In the sixth age-group ( 60-70 ) tlu‘ 
droj> continues, male^s to one-half and females to one-third. 
In the seventh age-group there goes further male dropping 
to one-half and female to one-sixth. This drop in the higher 
age groups does not by any means imply greater immunity ; 
there is also greatest mortality to be reckoned with. 

The last category of the survey is furnished by trouble 
in the blood which represents nearly one-cightli oF the 
total volume of suffering: The first age-group 0-10, has a 
high incidence of both sexes. The second age-group 10-20 
has a drop of one-third, wliich is not surprising as with 
growing boys and girls that is a very healthy age-group. In 
the third age-group the incidence for males and females is 
doubled. Tlicreufter there is a progressive decline in the 
second, fourth, fifth and sixth age-groups. 

This survey of suffering with distribution of disease 
is not dnough. More pressing is the question what has 
^actually been done to combat both ? Much has been 
attempted, at first tH^ntutively than resolutely, finally with 
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<‘.omplete assurance and guarantee of success, and results 
have exceeded all expectations. And the final judgment is 
a triumph of Electroculture, Electronature — call it what 
vou will — 

The triumph of Eleetroculture, Such is the story 
of the 10,000 who should rank high in the history of human 
endeavour. Chastened by past disappointments robbed of all 
hope, bereft of all guidance, denied of all relief and mortified 
by interminable tale of suffering, this hapless 10,000 
foa man clung to Electroculture as a drowning man clutches 
at a straw and Electroculture has proved a constant 
friend in need. It has relieved them in the course of hours 
cr a day or two at the outside, restored to defeated 
souls that grieve the birth-right of every human, hope. 

And on his part the Electroculturist is much beholden 
io them, each and all. They have helped to establish new 
norms, new approaches, new modalities in the mitigation of 
mass-suffering. These may be briefty established so: — 

Technique for eye treatment. 

(4) Wash with Electrified water 4 times a day and 
(fqnstcarise the eyes. 

2. Activate the glands. 

3. Spark the eyes. 

Not a single eye-case but has given definite response 
within 24 hours. 

Technique for trtmble in stomachy bowels^ liver^ 
kidneys^ bladder ^ spleen and genito-urinary apparatus. 

1. Copious internal use of Electrified Water and 
Agnskarisatum morning and evening and after meals. 

2. Ultra-violet rayed-diet, irradiated by exposure in 
an earthmiware dish to the early sun for an hour. 

3. Sparking — glandular and local. 
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Technique for disorder in the resphohu q (n 
iungs, heart, asthma. 

1. f Electrified sleep on insuliitors. 

2. Elbctrified insolation. 

3. Electrified Water and agasharisnitno, ii»()(l(*r:<t<' 
and discreet in moniing and evening. 

4. Electric activation of the glands and ha*! 
trouble. 

Technique for fever. 

1. Administration of f(;vor mixture prc'pared not 
■with soKJalled aqua piira but with F^lectrifiod Wat<‘r. 

2. Electrified Water morning and evening. 

3. Verj' mild glandular activation, 

4. Electrified sleep. 

Technique f(jr paralysis, rripple^ bruin defeefire'i. 

(1) Electrified Water 

(2) Glandular Activation. 

(3) Hormonic Activation. 

^4) Electrified Sleep. 

Technique for stem disease, 

1. Electrified Water copious iiiternHl uses 

2. Electrified Water copious extemtil washing. 

Technique fm' local troubles (cuj. Ear disease) 

1. Electrified Water and agaskarisaliou. 

2. Electrified wash. 
y3. Local Activation. 

Technique for trouble in head and brain. 

Electrified water. 

2. (Hormonie ^cti vation. 

\j. (5H^^lld^^lat ft(Jtitation. 

Special Seises. It is of course impossible within 
the limits of hSs ir^rk to tell the story of every one of the 
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10,000, but u fftw outstanding, transitional cases may serve 
to throw spotlights, 

i, TJw ffrH tramitlopiril ra^c. The first ^spring from 
plants to humans was forced by necessity. At a big 
demonstration of electrocultured produce and the relative 
technique during a RantUla Fair and Festival attended 
by thousands an overwrotight father brought his 3 year 
old child stiif as a ramrod held high in the air right up 
f o the cutting clean through the proceedings : and 
dem?m(led relief for the aTlicted one. What is wrong ? 
asked the president. Paralysis ! was the agonised reply. 
“Better take him to the hospitaF^ suggested the President. 
“Been there, no relief exclaimed the distracted father. The 
President expatiated on the blessings of Ultraviolet 
radiation for curing children and in fact all deficiency 
diseases but naturally hesitiited to take the perilous leap 
from plants to humans. He was obviously loth to apply the 
lessons taught by plants to humans and passed on to the 
order of the day but the tragic interlude had thrown a 
wet blanket. The public rightly or wrongly wore more 
impressed by the challenge which h id been rejected than 
by the series and columns of electrocultured produce 
which testified to the efficacy of Electroculture. To cut a 
long tale short the President sent for the father and 
mother and child; carried out the full course of treatment 
improvised for the occasion, electrified sleep, electrified 
drink, ultraviolet radiation, high tension activation, 
glandular shocks and electrified diet Within one hour of 
treatment the crippled leg could stir and in three days the 
child with its happy parents was returned to his house. 
When recently he had the sUffness of rigor mortis he 
now could turn round to see what was going on behind 
him, move along freely to pick up a coin or toy and was 
as good as cured. This news spread like wild*£ire through'* 
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out the Kural Area and wa^ elucfl.v ro'^ponsiblo for the 
stand of tli/^ ten tliui«;jind, tin' stand on P^lectrocultiire. 

^V. A tto.v, 16, sn^h'rinjr incurable Bright’s 

disease was given one drink oF f]lectnfiod Water. The 
result was that within half an hour tlie boy had two big 
gray loose motions and felt very much lighter and better. 
His medical officer reported a distinct improv^ement. This 
is an undoubted triumph for Electrocultiire which has 
quietly and simply aided nature to rebel and eject the poisons 
which ^yerelyiiigon the system, unable to help itself unaided, 
like an incubus. Of course alkoloids, minerals chemicals and 
the like, havebeen tried with conspicuous insuccess and they 
all suffer from this reproach: to add poisons to poisons 
is nt)t the way to eliminate poision ; and gcnerall) 
speaking, to add confusion to confusion is not the way to 
remove confusion. But Electrified Water which in itself is no 
poision at all and on electrocultural principles rights 
the imbalances of the stomach, liver, kidneys, intestines 
and the genito-urinary apparatus has thrown out the 
poisions in whole or part, which were responsible for 

Itie local dis-equilibrium , 

( 

j Hi, A Thakmani, 35, of Farrukhabad had been 
spfferuijg for the last six years from ‘ m'ental disorder 
which had gone on steadily worsening diter the bii*tli 
and death of a child five years ago. The two children 
previously born were quite healthy. The husband and 
family were in despair at her continued distress which 
ranged from moaning to loud lamentations. She would 
refuse food and her whole existence was in disorder. 
When she was brought to the Electroclinic in an ekka, 
the general impression was that miscreants had kidnapped 
a woman and were running away with her. With great 
difficulty she was brought and the modalities of treatment 
ranging from Electrified Sleep, Electrified Food, Electrified 
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Drink, Electrified Wash, Electrified In^ol^tion 
Activation explained to the husband and the treatment 
began. Within 24 honrs her lameiitation had dropped to a 
moan and then to a whisper, Her sleep was soupd, appetite 
normal, and she was eating with relish. The first activation 
was received with rev’olt, the second with pleasure 
and th(i third was not given. The improvement within 30 
hours was remarkable. Nothing can compare with Electro- 
mil turc' for correcting the mental and therewith physical 
imbalance of a violently perturbed patient. Whatever the 
<*anse, and in this instance, probably the husband was 
responsible for the unwanted and imprudent child-birth, 
when the the mind was getting affected, the results of 
Electroculture were .successful. 

it\ A Brahman teacher, (iO, Bhogaon, who was badly 
.suffering from very cJironic trachoma is much relieved. 
Now bi« eyelids are not .so h(3avy. The gritty sensation in 
Ills, eyes js,mpch less, 

IK The daughter ,of ,a A^^nslim p nice officer 
a rural police, .stiitiop ,>yho^ was suffering , , from 
dis.seminated Schlorosi^ has ii\^o been relieved by the use 
of Electrified water. She now dofs mil .‘^tainmor as before 
and can drink a gla.ss of water, with her own hand. 

vi. Medical officer-in-charge of a rural dispensary 
was suffering from Pyorrhoea for a long time. He used 
h]lectrified water for about 10 days. He was altogether 
(Mired. His gums do not bleed and breath is also npt so foul 
and at the (Same time his dyspep.sia much relieved. 

’ { viz. A Kayasth girl of .18 had Ipw fev^r, loose stppls 
and pain round the navel fe^r the h^st threp mpntljis, which 
could not be shaken off undeu the allopathy treatment. 
After use of electrified water for in. fovtmght, once a day, 
temperature has been normal and she passes solid healthy 
stools generally. She still has occasional attacks of pain round 
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the navel and loose stools when iiidiscniol about diet, 

mii. A Muslim town dweller, 45, of Mjuiipuri had pain 
on the left hand arid in the spinal cord. Treatment given as 
follows:— i^Electrified Water, Sun-shine, and 30 second 
spark. Within'four days he was cured. 

These electrociiltural developmeuits should fio< 
mislead. The intention is not to provide a cure for any 
disease. The word, cure is not included in the Electrocul- 
turist^s vocabulary. On the other hand, what has been 
attempted and uniformly acdiieved is the administration 
of relief, relief to the sufferer in the Rural Area, where 
other agencies for relief are not available or have failed 
to satisfy. It may be questioned why every type of 
suffering from A to Z has been included, even chronic 
lunacy. The answer is as explained in the beginning, that 
all diseases are synthetic, homogene ous in partial accordance 
with the concepts of Macdonagh. The biological system 
has, electroculturally considered, gone out of order. The 
Electroculturist restores the balance. He resets the 
switchboard, renovates the cut-outs, short circuits etc. He 
gets the nature or the electronature of the sufferer to work 
again at concert pitch. His system is clectrovitalism. He 
vitalises or revitalises elcctro(Milturally the parts that were 
obstructive, defective or worse. It is up to the sufferer to 
keep the machinery in perfect running order. If he is 
careful, he will do so long : if careless, it will go out of 
order again. There is no question of cure or how long 
the cure will last — a question often put after improvement 
The reply invariable has been : It all depends Pn yourself, 
^nd generally speaking, in the Rural Area, the suffering 
has been so severe and long standing that the relief is 
welcomed as manna from heaven. 

30. Meals And M^riii 

Disease has been aterror ; it is an accident ; it should 
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be an incident ; and finally a phenomenon, an anachronism. 
Given good fare, such a consumtoation which is devoutly 
to be wished, will be reached, for witli proper nourishment 
the body will resist better and disease will be kept at bay, 

Gicm proper fare th(‘re will he perfect welfare, but 
how is that stipulation to be fulfillj^d ? Actually it is not. 
There are two anomalies in the way. 

The anomaly of food Tlie first anomaly is that there 
is scarcity in abundance, if not starvation in the midst 
of plenty. For, it is anomalous that the villager who is 
producing every eatable, should have nothing left for his 
own larder. And the anomaly becomes a scandal when he 
cannot afford to put into his own mouth, even just a little 
out of the lot which lie passes on to others. Economists 
will bandy phrases of maladjustments in production and 
distribution but the villag(*r hims<5lf sees clear and sees 
whole, and gives the whole clear answer. He says he must 
sell off every grain to raise the money to pay off his rent 
or out he goes, evicted by the heavy hand of the law. If, 
now, he is living on the Wink, then lie will be down in the 
depths. The remedy is clear, so he says : Let me pay 
my rent in kind; deliver loads of good wholesome grain, 
in lieu of rolls of musty paper. The Zamtndar will not fall 
in ; what should I do with the wagonload which I cannot 
handle or store ? I want hard ringing coin for paying my 
revenue with but I do not mind if the state will accept 
the WJ^on loads in payment of revenue. The State in, its 
turn turns round and exclaims : I cannot convert my 
treasury into a granary. Moreover gold is legal tender of the 
land. I want tender. Every other material as money has 
been a failure and farce. 

This triangulni tangle or wrangle will not mitigate 
inihe course of foinwe-able time. But there is no reason 
t^tever/ purely ms a first elementary measure of self 
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preservation and foresight, why the villager should not 
fill his larder with fruit, before the surplus is thrown on the 
market. The very rumour of such curtailnient may send 
up in’icea. And in any case it is bad policy for the villager 
to stint and'starve for the sake of a doubtful grain. 

The second anomaly is still more distracting. In 
so-called disproof of the popular charge that the villager 
is underfed, some wiseacres have urged that his faeces 
have been found on cxamiiiatio*! to contain a lot of food 
which he is discarding as superfluous to his re(iuirements, 
so actually he is overfed and not underfed at all. There is a 
wilderness of falacies in this. The full truth is that through 
lack of wholesome, varied food the villager is so debilitated, 
that he cannot assimilate his little food he does get to 
eat. The fact that he is discarding a good bit of the little 
he eats only shows debility of the digestion apparatus 
which cannot assimilate, and no over-nourishment at all. 
The following instance is an eye-opener: When a patient 
suffering from the evils of avitaminised diet is given 
vitamin this does not go to invagorate him but is discarded 
with the faeces in the bulk. To examine the fallacies further, 
there is no machinery, human or man-made, which works with 
cent per cent efficiency and the digestive tract is no exception 
to the rule. Wastage, due to lack of assimilation entailed by 
lack of assimilating power, there is there or bound to be; 
the problem is, how to reduce it to a minimum and then 
to keep it there. There can be nothing so pompous as 
nutritional science without nutrition and there can be ,uo 
nutrition without nutrient matter going down the gufji^t. . 

This shows the bankraplru of food. The villager 
has little food and that little is lacking in nourishment 
for him. The reason is that there is a monotony in the 
dietary. The same food without a break and without a change 
begins to pall. Side by side with the disease survey a food 
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survey was also taken in a canter. Some 70^ take bajm\ 
30/^ wheat ; i0% milk ; \% lialwa. Milk, which is the 
great supporter of life in itself and in its numerous 
inodificatioiis and derivatives, is a speciality ir monopoly 
of the Rural Area, but its use there is practically unknown. 
A ver}" vicious circle completes itself. The land is getting 
impoverished, the crops are poorer because they do 
not get good manure ; the cattle do not eject good dung 
but watery stools, bc^causc they do not get fodder ; 
fodder is getting pooiv'r in quality, because the land is 
getting exhausted ; tlie land is getting exhaused because 
it cannot be deep-ploughed by the dcbile bullocks ; milk 
is poor in ([uality and poor in quantity. Formerly, the 
drinking ran with milk, now they do not even run 

with water. 

2he monotony of the mean can be cured by the 
diversity of fruit ; more luminous illustration of the first 
anomaly there cannot be than this, that the Rural Arek 
which produces the vast bulk of the fruit in the country 
should not consume all or in sufficient quantities. It 
is a truism that the fruits in tlieir wide variety contain 
all the vitamins, the whole alphabet from A to Z. How to 
increase the yield of fruit ; how to get more fruit to grow 
where some grew before ; how to get some fruit to grow 
where none grew before ; how to utilise running home 
water which adds to insanitation to grow plantain, papaya, 
guava, have been the special care of the E. F. G. A. 
which has in the course of a hundred leaflets and a dozen 
shows done much pioneering work. The next step was 
how to utilise the fruit and that has been the special task 
of tlie Fruit Preservation Section of the Exhibition which 
has collected the best recipes for 9, murabbas, 

sharbats and the like. All the problem of the Kisan have 
been solved. He has only to help himself and then ho 
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will realise that Heavea is also helping him — helping him 
witli good food, good digestion, good health. 

Before going into the compoi^itioa of meals a sober 
view has to' be taken of food values and food indices. 
Chemical components, proteins, carbohydrates are not 
enough, in fact they are nothing before the vital question 
of assimilating power. So, every care has to be tjiken to 
cultivate and improve that power, and the means is good 
fruit taken in suitable quantities. 

Before meals come drinks. What does the villager 
drink? Water necessarily, milk rarely, liquor surreptitiously. 
With the above precaution and developments he should drink 
juices and fruit syrups. How to vitaminise the menu is a 
problem which besets in a different way — both Ekst and 
Wes‘t Why both, where the one h vs a rich diversity, while 
the other a sickening monotony in fare is itself a puzzle 
which is easily solved wheu one realises that digestion in 
the West is undermined by overstuffing with flesh-foods 
while that in the East is undermined by lack of sustenance 
and variety. The western problem is easily solved by 
partial replacement of meals with fruits and vegetables. 
This has gone very far in America, and Europe is following 
America's fashion. In India, too, the same and similar, fruit; 
and vegetables will also bring salvation and rationalise 
the menu. How to combine the different constituents ? 
Grains and pulses must bulk largely as staples, but variety 
demands that pulses should occasionally be dropped or 
substituted with vegetables. Ttie Perisiaii or Iranian, as he 
now uames himself, had a Persian lampoon on the Indian, 
ip which he was charged with eating grain with grain. W ould 
that that lampoqn had gone homoand the taunt taken to heart, 
lor then the overstuffifig with pereals would have saved 
the Indian from Curds and Gc^s and Junkets 

import further Ninety into the menu. The nme of 
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milk products in India is legion; this is only to be 
expected from a vegetarian country Dahi^ Maklmn^ Khoa, 
Rnbri, Kkurchan, Chameham, Matha, Ghi are a few of 
the numerous convertibles with milk as nfain ingredient. 
There is no reason why the villager should not be able to 
afford them. His cow yields the milk ; the wife knows the 
recipe ; they can easily put two and two together. But they 
do not. It may be explained that he gets more money by sale 
of this. But this is not correct. 80 many substitutes of Ohi 
are now dumped on the market and sold with cunning 
admixtures as the real product that the whole gambling 
of the genuine product may be reduced to one half 
unnoticed. And if that is done, the villager will easily 
enrich his menu pro tajito^ This is all the more desirable as 
it is suffering from deficiency of fats. 

Pats and oils are indispensable. No milk ; no fats : 
oils are available and taken in increasing quantities but if 
anything it is fats which should be stinted and starved 
and dumped on the market home and foreign. Little is 
the nutrient value, but very large individual, chemical and 
technological — very large. In fact, vegetable oils, and even 
more vita) to cultivation and its machinery are the mineral 
oils. The reason is clear. The latter have corrosive residues 
the former brush up, castor oil is a striking instance. 
Aeration without castor oil is unthinkable. This is all to 
the good. The villager should concentrate on milk fats 
and grow oil for money. 

Sugar and salts are further ingredients, little in size 
but big in importance and results. The villager has excellent 
choice of sugar, cane-sugar, date-sugar, beet-sugar and in 
places also grape-sugar. With the incubus of the market 
weighing and preying on his mpid, he partakes of none 
according to any policy, syslom^ plan, taste or menu. 
All the sugar he gets is the ' cavating of parohed-in 
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field grain which often the young ones with a sweet tooth 
eat than he. No sweets as such enter into his daily 
menu. It j^hould be the first step to Rural Uplift to open 
his eyes to ohe deficiency. All the more so, as he needs 
recuperations and restorations, and tobacco and liquor 
serve poorly as either. 

As to salts, the position is still more precarious. It is 
a mistake to imagine that merely common salt is intended 
or needed. In fact that is the least essential element in the 
salt complex. There are even so many salts — calcium salts 
iron salts, potassium salts etc — which are vital to the 
human body and brains which only a vitaminised diet 
can give. Without exaggeration there is hardly a mineral 
or salt which does not occur in man. Even radiocative 
matter is present. So the best way is to eat as many veget- 
ables and fi uits as they are the best salt carriers. 

Salines, Churans are salts or medicinal salts presented 
and prepared by the V^anl and Hakim and largely in favour 
with the practitioner and the resident in the Rural Area. 
Usually procured as a pill and absorbed as power — absorbed 
it is, for the relish with which it is sprinkled on the tongue 
which is put to its full length and keiit so till the 
salt melts into the saliva. This saliva is a mixture of 
aromatic spices common and others salts and works as a 
powerful faith cure in persuading the subject that he 
can forget the morning after when he has dined and wined 
of course at the festive spread of a friend — not wisely 
but too well ! Some may say that the saline represents the 
high water mark of sophisticates. 

Nothing of this kind. Himalayan shilcaris are aware 
that the finest big and medium game is obtainable at the 
so-called salt-lakes where wild animals crowd in to have a 
lick at the deposits and even domestic animals, such as 
cows lick each other more for the salt on the other^s coat 
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than the litivation of their own tongue. But the villager 
takes to chur^n not to stint the primitive craving for salt 
but to ease a guilty conscience. 

Fruit or pan The Western's fancy may boggle at 
this quaint choice between fruit or pan^ but here is a 
conflict of tastes if not a clash of culture. In the West 
true complement to a good meal is the apple, the finish 
to the feast is the fruit ; so much so that while Nordic 
countries have their puddings, the Latin lands have their 
fniit baskets as the last taste of sweet. Here in India 
especially Rural India which carries an extra hard crust of 
conservatism, the grand finale of feast is the ubiquitous 
pan — a betel leaf rolled into a lozenge and filled within a 
mess of limewash, catechu, betel-nut. The finer specimens 
have also wet tobacco rolled with molasses. The finest 
specimens carry cocaine — this is a costly speciality for the 
townsman. The rolling of the betel leaf into a diamond 
nuggot — in shat)e not colour — is an art, comparable with 
flower arrangement in Japan. The rolling of a cigarette 
is mere child’s play. The pn/i cone is prized for properties 
which are pr<'cious at first glimpse but poisonous at the last 
For, patently, the pan provides something astringent to 
chew ; it promotes salivation and the digestion and lends 
the mouth, tongue and lips a lustre which puts in the 
shade the finest vermeil tint of the lipstick which only 
dyes the outer fringe of the lips and causes the victim to 
keep the mouth prized apart and the lips needlessly 
turned up and down The victim of the pan suffers very 
much, if less obviously. The teeth are eaten and eroded to 
stumps. Further tliey are blackened. Finally, they are 
rotted and then the poison is spread to the bowels through 
pyorrhoea. 

Distinctly, the pan is a menace. Dwell a little longer 
on the slippery weed and the unsavoury mess it prepares, 
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causing dry-rot in the teeth, red-rot in the throaty brown- 
rot in the bowels. It recalls tea but goes beyond it in its 
uses, and indeed misuse, not to say abuse. If tea is a 
slow poisoriy pan is a sure one. Tea is partaken 3 or 4 
times a day, if the quantity at a time is apt to double or 
treble itself but pan is partaken at all times, before meals, 
after meals, at visits, at partings, on rising, sleeping, every 
time. Is there a formal party ? Out comes the pan tray ! 
And the ceremony of pan-supari^ when princes and poten- 
tates regale each other, and tlie representative of the 
paramount power, has come down and hardened with 
centuries ever since Broughton, munched the odious 
goldfaced weed at the Mogliul Court. True the afternoon 
Garden party and At Horne ceremonial functions have 
caught on ; but the pan-supari persists. If anything, it has 
come to symbolise, for reasons which no logic can see, it is 
true oriental hospitality. Does a man take a mighty vow ? 
Down goes a pan into his mouth. Will a bride signify 
her willingness to accept a groom ? She accepts the paa 
preferred by him. Will a knight redress a maiden^s wrong 
He swears to do it with a pan in his cheeks. Has any 
health to be drunk, or toast proposed, any hospitality to 
be proffered, why offer pan and all is said and all is done. 
Coat it with a silverfoil or gold leaf, periume it with 
choice attar^ stuff* it with flakes and dust of dried fruits, 
season it with spices, sharpen it with tobacco powder, 
conjure with it as you will — but keep to pan. Pan, the All- 
Powerful, Sempiternal, (& Pestilential) ! 

How can fruit displace such a hoary sinner as theprt// 
in the Rural Area ? By producing more fruit, better 
fruit, rich fruit, newer fruit and seeing that it is consumed 
in the village. In one word with the fruit-eating habit. 

Sweets and Spices. An outsider does not realise the 
rich variety of sugar products in the Indian village, 
although it does not follow that the villager has access to 
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them, for more often than not, he is an alien in 
his native health or a skeleton at the feast. Those 
delicacies are sugarcane, sugarcane juice, gtir^ jaggery, 
shira, rab^ molasses, batasha^ misri^ gatta, 

khiloim^ and finally or initially, sugar, white, brown, 
cream. Re-grouped, these are edible forms of sugar — liquid 
and solid the sugar ranging from clean cane juice to treacle 
or rab\ the solid being amorphous and crystalline. 
These sugars or sweets are eaten alone, plain or with 
grain, and good old custom has once for all ordained in 
what permutation and combination they shall be served 
and enjoyed. Thus prop*-corn takes one kind of sweet; 
puffed rice another; fried grain third and so on. Then 
there are days of feast and fast, festival and ceremonial, 
each with its appropriate service of sugared food-stuffs. So 
for example THwali or the festival of light, which 
corresponds some what to Christmas, when gifts are 
exchanged and the conventional gift is a measure of puffed 
rice with sugarwork, in the shape of toys. But the most 
popular sugju: form is gur^ good brown, cheeselike which 
fortunately for village economy is approached by the 
Javanese grey variety, More fortunately still the musk 
perfume of the former makes it particularly welcome, while 
the grey acrid, astringent after-taste of the latter — an 
incident of manufacturing process — operates in the reverse 
direction. The uses to which gur is put is legion: plaiiv 
with com, with grain, with bread, with milk, with 
confectionary, with bakery, and the like. Even the 
sophisticated townsman has learnt to appreciate how the 
aroma of blends with the smell of tea and of course 
coffee, is all the better for gur, which is better than brown 
sugar, 80 prized in the West in sweetening. And or sugar 

blends very well with spices, the variety of spiced sugar 
work being inexhaustible. 
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The spices are ginger, peppers, ( red, black, brown ) 
chillies black, red, green, slender, puffed, capsicum etc; 
nutmegs,, cloves, cardamoms, mustard, coriandar, garlic, 
onion, saffro^i; cocoanut, sliced pistachio, flaked almond, 
crushed walnut, parched peanut, and so forth. 

To celebrate the birth of a cherished child, instead of 
dragees a special preparation of kinds of nuts with spices 
is a solid sheeting of sugar called panjiri. This five-fold 
brick, something like the Sicilian Cassetta is distributed 
by the household to all and sundi-y, But spices are taken 
as a flavouring to food. The Westerner is unhappily only 
familiar with an evil-looking powder called curry powder, 
which really .defames the Indian (*urry wherever it goes. 
Actually cuiTy powder as such is a misnomer and a libel. 
Cufi’y is a matter of fine^ herhes with choice seasoning of 
spice all freshly collected from the field or hawker and 
ground with pestle in mortar or on the sil with hafta and 
transferred to the cooking pot while the dish is cooking. 
Such a seasoning also serves as chutney which in the 
essentially Indian menu has to be mad(» daily for the 
occasion. 

Spices and sweets are ail stocked in the village by 
the special ad hoc grocer or parchuni but tin* tragedy is 
that he is not so popular as he should be. Why so ? 

The tenant will say : I am starving in the midst of 
plenty. I have no money and can buy neither sweets nor 
spices, for I must stint and starve to pay off my rent. The 
landlord will say : I collect rents with a heavy hand, 
because I have to pay my revenue to the state, I cannot 
afford to forego a pice. The state will say : T need every 
pice I collect and many many more, otherwise the 
administration which primarily benefits both tenant and 
landlord cannot be carried on. All complete the vicious 
circle and the triangular tussle will go on for time ever- 
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lasting. But the issue so far as the villager is concerned is 
very simple and need not be magnified or confused. He says 
he cannot afford to buy sweets and spices so vital tb his own 
and his family^s welfare. Is this correct ? Look into his 
hands ; observe the palm. He is what is known as an 
horny-handed son of toil and he blatantly belies that 
honest nomenclature at every step. The palm is heavy, 
thick, reeking, caked brown. That is not the honest sweat 
of his brow. It is the plaster of nicotine piled by layer on 
layer of tobacco which he smokes from the chilavi or pipe 
or smoke-bowl gripped in the hollow of the palm whence 
the vile smoke is sucked into the mouth in good long draws 
to be puffed out in asthmatic coughs at leisure. And he is 
no excci)tion. The smoking evil is almost universal. Every 
second or third villager has this tell-tale patch of dark 
brown nicotine in liis palm and the accusing stench of 
tobacco in his breath. The question is why should he 
waste so much money on indulging in a senseless vice, 
when he can otherwise procure much greater satisfaction 
for himself and also his family at half the cost ? Moreover 
even if the landlord were to forego all his rents, why even 
then the villager would have the same old complaint, still 
less justified, as he would then be wasting very much more in 
passing the smoke-bowl in a bigger circle of cronies for 
much longer periods of time. Such is the slave and victim 
of vampire Nicotine. And there is another vamp : in the 
Toddy-shop, where all the money goes. 

So it is not a counsel of idealism but one of simple 
practical wisdom to tell the villager to put more sweets 
and spices into his menu. He holds the wherewithal in 
the slip knot of his loin cloth. 

Cordials and exhibits. These are quite essentially 
necessary in the improved dietary and menu. They replac' 
smokes and drinks. They improve village social cust^ 
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they find uses for the extra fruit that is being grown. The 
recipes are old as the hills ; the Exhibition in the Fruit 
Preserving Section has collected the best of them and they 
are not luxuries but proven necessities, When the hard 
labour under the fierce sun is over or half through; and the 
scourge of the doo is beating on thef nearly nude body 
and face and feature are coated with dust and the throat 
is parched and the lips are baked by the unbearable heat — 
why then is the time for a refresher for such a 
draught as home-grown fruit and home-made syrup combine 
to prepare. It is anomalous that the villager should disdain 
these homely drinks but have recourse to the numerous 
intoxicants derived from the hemp, which form the inclined 
plane to damnation, moral, social, physical. But the Rural 
Area is the home of many anomalies, big and little, and this 
is one of the biggest which is the business of T R U E to 
remove whatever the cost. 

Smolces and drinics. These are further anomalies 
which obtrude on rural uplift and obstruct the true course 
of social regeneration. And on top of the anomaly is the 
irony that they have no justiticatiou. In a land and at a 
time when cooling draught is wanted these insidious 
substitutes work havoc with any system howsoever sturdy 
and the villager succumbs to these evils. And the tragedy 
is that drink is taken on the sly, in fact, the most outrageous 
Toper will proclaim himself, if taxed with inebriety a 
bhagat^ a saint of total abstinence. But the shuffling gait, 
the wobbly hand, and redshot eye-balls will promptly give 
him the lie. And as to smoke the tragedy is deeper and 
graver. As our foregoing survey of suffering in the Rural 
Area has amply shown, diseases of the eye, heart, and 
lung are rampant there and the prime cause is smoke. 

Smokes and drinks are neither necessary nor suffi- 
cient. They are vices and like all vices indulged in because 
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of an unmastered craving and in response to a senseless 
habit acquired in hours of dissolute idleness. How to 
suppress the craving and curb the habit ? Qbvlously by 
providing something more worthwhile. Prohibition will 
not do it, legislation alone will fail in its purpose ; 
vituperation, which is propaganda at its^ acidest, will more 
likely add to the vice as fuel to fire. That has been the 
tragicomedy,* really tragedy, of all previous attempts. 
Prohibition of liquor in one land led to such a fine outcrop 
of substituent intoxicants — wood, alcohol, sawdust brew 
and other deleterious decoctions — that alcoholikers^ wards 
in ho^itals overflowed, and court and press failed to 
suppress such surreptitious consumption as did not bring 
its dilapidated victim to the clinic. In fact, press, court, 
clinic reinforced with all the strong common-sense of a 
good citizenry signally failed to keep up prohibition and 
it went by the board. But that is not to say that the battle 
for prohibition has been in vain. The drink saloon has 
found a formidable rival in the Cinema Hall. Something 
better has been provided. Nature abhors a vacuum and the 
vacuum which prohibition alone was leaving is being filled 
up with greater profit. And as with drinking, so with 
smoking. A progres'^^ive province has enacted perfect 
legislation to stop juvenile smoking, and just in that 
province are juvenile smokers on the increase, obviously 
because they wish to try conclusions and forbidden 
jfruit tastes sweeter. But what the Movie has done 
for drinking. Scouting can do for smoking. Cynics may 
say: Stop the tap and leave the bung-hole open ! strain 
at the gnat and swallow the camel ! But cynics are wrong, 
fundamentally wrong, a sufficient reason being that cynics 
have no right to exist and cynicism is totally out of place. 
In substance, if the juvenile can be saved from smoking, 
the adult will recoil in horror from the poisonous weed. 
with smoke, so with drink. 
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Now remains the question ; How to deal with the 
accumulated vices iu the Rural Area ? Why replace liquor 
and tobacco .with fruits, sweets and spices ! The process is 
easy and requires a little perseverence to ensiu e complete 
success. The fruit habit has to be cultivated. Actually the 
villager fights shy of fruit. To him it is a morsel for the 
mighty, not a disli for the million. Watch the re-actions of 
a child, a village child, which is the race in embryo and 
carries its destiny m petto; offer it a fig, and it will recoil in 
suspicion at the gift. Pressed to eat, it will register no 
joy, no pleasure, no sense of treasure trove and stored in 
childhood^s eternal strongroom, which is the Tummy . 

On the other hand, try the gift on a town child. He 
too will be averse to eating it, but for the reasons which are 
diametrically opposed. His palate is so jaded, liis appetite 
so dulled, his^avidity^^so to speak so void, that he will not be 
tempted to sample it; presed,h6 will do so, as an obligation, 
for such is the plethora of fruit which is showered upon the 
town by the country as from a veritable cornucopia. Let 
the villager just puncture that horn of plenty and catch 
the leakage and the overflow and the leaviiigs in his own 
lap. The slump in prices is not without a lesson. Let the 
skeleton at the feast, who provides the feast, fall to, and 
have a bite at the feast, first, himself. 

The fruit habit can be easily cultivated. Sophisticated 
citizens of the mango country have that quaint party called 
the mango party at which each vies with the other in 
consuming more mangoes than he needs to establish new 
records. Such an nm-bazi or Mango contest has its dark, 
not to say stupid, side but should such fruit contests not 
be tried in the Rural Area ? In Germany when a perishable 
fruit like the cherry comes to flood the market, pantry, 
table, picnics are arranged in the woods with a unique 
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refreshment formed by a basket of cherries which the 
jolly picnicmakers carry by turns. The mango in the sylvan 
glades satiate themselves with the delectable berry; and 
return home all the better for the outing and ^th^ stuffing. 
The villager can hold like revels and routs with jamun^ 
gnava and of course the peerless mango, with other fruits 
of the season to boot. 

Sweets are not to be despised. Tt is in the Middle and 
the Near East already a friendly gesture, and a goodly 
custom and least of good neighbourliness, for calling to be 
regaled by the host with preserved fruit, flower, herb. 
Thus crystallised rose-leaf, mint sprigs and the like are freely 
offered and enjoyed. Even in Russia the good folks a lot of 
sweets and press them upon the stranger. 

And spices have a function of their own in the 
anti-drink and anti-smoke campaign. Fruit may be scarce; 
sweet mav cloy; then come the spices to whip the jaded 
palate and still the craving for smoke and drink. Spice- 
water is partaken from North to South and East to West 
in the country. Down South it is amti which is the national 
relish to the staple bread; up North it is Sonth-ka-Pani 
which is ginger water into which fried wafers or puries are 
dipped and then gobbled up Further spices are takenin the 
form of ehats to which the nearst equivalent is salad 
with a seasoning of satcce tartare. Chats are available in 
plenty and rich variety and the seller is public 
benefactor who should be pressed into the campaign 
against smoke and drink. After all these chais are nothing 
but fruits, vegetables and herbs seasoned with all 
condiments which ever made a show on an apothicary^s 
shelf. How it may be asked, do fruits, sweets and spices still 
the craving for smoke and drink. By physiologically 
evoking the same or conjugated reactions. An apple a 
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day may keep the doctor away and an apple a time may not 
keep out a wine-glass a time, but the fruit and sweet 
fermenting within will evoke that gaseous feeling associated 
with smoke; and spices going down and li^iing the 
mucous of the mouth, throat and stomach will simulate all 
that pleasureable burning sensation associated with the 
kick of strong drinks without the curses that follow. And 
in any case the substituent spice will be the lesser evil of 
the two. 

Roots and Herbs. Vitamines have come into their 
own and the whole alphabet is represented by particular 
foods which are carefully impressed by the up-to-djite 
dietician on the popular attention. But there is another 
type, and a newer source of energy which can be captured 
with^profit to the liuman system by diatetic devices. Their 
t))^e is the so-called Gorwitch radiation, a form of Ultra- 
violet rays which has such a powerful effect if administered 
in mild doses. Certain root crops are precisely rich in this 
form of radiation : Onions, carrots, turnips, beetroots, etc. 
These are easily available in the Rural area and there is no 
reason whatever why the villager should not grow them 
in his own house and use them in his own menu. For the 
benefit of those who, more out of prejudices than experience, 
may 'bte tempted to belittle or even deny the efficacy of 
this new type of organic rays, let it be noted that the rate 
growth of plants exposed to roots of onions, carrots, 
et<^./ has been found by the research members of the 
E'F: G. A. to be doubled solely in consequence of such 
ekp6sure. For the sake of those who may be disposed to 
d^y the effect of such rays on humans, let the following 
godoWt 

Xh® offset of M-l^ys on certain Human diseases by 
8. hpsr ( p. 879 Pt-oceedipgs of the First Iniernaibional 
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Congress of Electro-radiobiology Venice 1934 ) ^^The idea 
that M-Bays can be utilised in the healing and curing of 
diseases both in plants and animals was suggested to me 

by my Pi ofessor Dr. 8. 8. Nehru a . . . . His 

copclusionsareon p. 885. **M-rays are present in and emitted 
by young onions. Those with 2 to I inch diameter are most 
active and only up td 24 hours after removal from the earth. 
M^-rays when applied to diseased and inflamed tissue 
cause such changes in the cell metabolism that healthy 
action is brought about resulting steadily in cure. In cases 
where one standard treatment is not effective, when the 
same treatment is applied in conjunction with MrBays it 
becomes eft'ective and brings about a cure. On the view 
that M-rays are ultraviolet in character, but very mild in 
nature, the effect of such mild ultra-violet radiation on 
diseased tissue which is thereby activated, is worthy of 
serious consideration.^^ 

Now, if G-rays or M-rays have such a powerful 
effect on the human tissue in disease how much more 
powerful is the effect on the human organism in health ? 
Tbe theory, if the critics call it so for their own satisfaction, 
may be stated in two lines so ; The principle is that where- 
ever there is cellular activity there is electrical energy 
and conversely where electrical energy of the right type is 
applied to cellular growth this is activated. Now M-rays 
are just one siinple type oi. such electrical energy which is 
unplanted on tbe hnman system by the partying of fresh 
law onions, wnich stimulate activity and therewith the 
functioning of the whole system. 

Herbs are useful in another way. They provide the 
necessary roughage for the concentrates. If concentrated 
diet dr tablbid fo<^s we^^ useful or necessary, wby 
dten tbere should such things as chewing, masticatioh, 
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rumination. Teeth would decay of pyorrhoea, salivation 
would stop, the jaws would lose mobility and the whole 
mouth would have to be recast by nature, going further 
down, the gullet and the stomach and the bowels and the 
rectum would all need drastic refashioning but that calamity 
is not to be. Foods which serve as roughage, ballast fillers 
which satisfy, thanks to their water content, have to be used 
in every sensible dietary. Salads figure so prominently in 
the Westerner's menu. Herbs should figure equally in the 
villagers. Roughages and concentrates, and vegetables and 
staples are the poles within which gravitates the whole 
equilibrium of food value and food losses. 

Food values and food losses This is an intensively 
personal factor, which doctrinaires in the lieat of the 
controversy are apt to overlook. One man^s meat does 
often become another man^s poison. What is sauce for the 
goose is not always sauce for the gander. Circumstances 
affect and alter cases at every step and the final index to 
the efficacy, efficiency and sufficiency of any diet will be 
furnished not by any food chart or balance of diet or table 
of analysis but by the feeces excreted by the individual. 
But the feces must be faced with discrimation and not 
with rules of thumb. One eminent food expert opined 
from the feces that the Indian villager was overfed. 
Plainly he had misread the verdict of the feces. This 
really was that the Indian was so debilitated that he 
could not assimilate the little food that had gone down 
his gullet. All the food taken was washed. The food value 
had become a food loss^ 

Disease and diet. If the vitamines and hormones and 
the M-Rays are excluded then the human system will 
lack for essentials and languish — that is a truism which 
need no hammering out on the anvil of experience. Disease 
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and diet are often indissolubly interlinked : Polished rice 
and Beri-beri ; tinned meats and scurvy; fattening food and 
duibetes ; fatless foods and tuberclosis ; etc. etc. , Some go 
further and assert that cancer that great' scourage of 
mankind is caused by flesh foods. Certainly, the flesh-pots 
of Egypt never brought felicity in the final reckoning and 
those who indulge in strong meats, high meats, 
often foul meats are not aware of the trouble they are 
laying in store. Rouennese duck is often Rouennese poison, 
poisoning the blood beyond recovery. A fowl suffering 
from Avain T. B. or white diarrhoea and too far gone for 
laying or sitting is dressed for the table. And the bigger 
animals are consumed without a thought of before or 
after. It is said that Lulli — that idol of life and fashion, 
love and art and romance in the grand era of France, 
when they stood for civilisation in excelsis once requested 
his lady love, a court beauty to reveal to him the curve of 
of her alabaster bosom. She begged him to desist. He 
insisted in his infatuation. Have, then, your wish, she 
yielded and yielding drew aside the scarf from her bosom 
to reveal to her horrified admirer a cancer that was eating 
into its rotundity. Dumbfounded Lulli is reported to have 
turned monk. Similarly many a care-free consumer to 
carrion, if he could look into the crude abbatoirs would 
turn vegetarian on the spot. Whoever talks of the survival 
of the fittest is patently wrong ; this is an age of the survival 
of the unfittest. Folks are living on the brink and often never 
realising it till too late. But often coming events cast 
Aeir shadows before and a potential victim senses impend- 
ing danger. But what does he do ? He adds poison to 
poison and hopes that it will eliminate poison. He piles 
confusion on confusion in the belief that it will obviate 
confusion. He promotes the length but not the fulness of 
life. 
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The villager is in another boat, but he too needs a 
homily on diet and disease. If he were better fed, he would 
be a proof to the many diseases that decimate the village 
population . ’ The fruit garden and the dairy farm are 
sufficient to enrich his menu, if he will only readjust his 
economy more reasonably. This does not mean he should 
play into the hands of faddists, fond of food control. A word 
may be said about this. 

There is a great fallacy in controlled menus. The jail- 
bird does hard labour in jail and eats jail diet and his curve 
is always going up. What is the reason ? Not that he is 
getting a controlled diet, but that he is getting a diet at all. 
Anyhow another lesson can be learnt from prison fare It is 
much more economical and wholesome than the villager's 
ow^food as the pulses are replaced with legumes and 
greens. The villager has both. Why does he not use them ? 

Two principles must be drilled into his brain and 
soak into his understanding: (1) the villager should live to 
eat and not live to sell ; and (2) the villager should eat to 
live and not eat to survive. Both principles will be 
satisfied if he eats more food, more wholesome food, more 
economical food. 

Work and play. No economy, agrarian, industrial 
or domestic, can be complete unless there is a labile 
balance between work and play to suit all times and every 
time. It is a hoary maxim : All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy; only in the rural area this hoary maxim is 
inverted and then invested with a new and useful meaning 
so when Jack is dull beyond belief, then he cannot have 
too much of work and too little of play. Some such 
principle, unintentionally but nonetheless effectively, 
underlies the present schemes of things. Uplifters in a 
hurry wish to make the villager's lot lighter, his life 
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brighter, his scene fitter for hamans • They expect him to help 
himself. They forget that Jack has become so dull that he is 
incapable of any effort at self-betterment. Hojv is he to 
be educated to a sense of his supreme imperfections ? 
Teaching will not do it ; preaching will not do it In asking 
him to look upwards, onwards and away to the townsman's 
rich existence, “rich with the spoil of time," he is apt to 
over-reach himself and lose his own. TRUE has to find 
or make a gap in the villager's routine and he has to fill 
that gap. Where, however, work has become unrelieved 
drudgery and play a patent absurdity that gap remains 
hard to find and harder to fill. 

( 1 ) Labour and Leisure. 

The cynic will say: your villager labours the whole 
day unless he is smoking and drinking ( wMch is also 
labour ) ; he produces superfluities ; and he cannot even 
enjoy them himself. 

The cynic is right The villager is undoubtedly 
labouring the livelong day in a lost or losing cause. The next 
department will show how he can labour to better advantage. 
Suffice it to recognise and to drive that recognition home, 
that he should labour less and rest more. How to drive 
this into his mind ? 

Every little operation of his — for pleasure or profit or 
self-preservation — is tied up with unnecessary labour. 
Watch him step by step and tell him so: — Does he wish to 
urinate? He will trudge to a distant field for cover. Does be 
wish to ease himself ? He will travel with a lota of tell-tale 
water to a still more distant field with standing corn for 
still greater cover before he can attend to nature's imperious 
call. Does he wish to bathe himself ? He will traverse several 
lanes armed with a pitcher and a lota and a draw-rope and 
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a chang6 of clothos and transport Lunself and his ambulatpry 
bathroom to the nearest caste-well for the inevitable 
ablutions &nd then the bathing itself may become much 
more than an ablution, a long drawn out process, a veritable 
ceremony. For what do they know of bathing who bathing 
only know ? The steps in the process are well-nigh intermi- 
nable and the function is more meticulous and exacting 
than a Japanese tea-ceremony. Water is drawn. The bath- 
ing platform cleaned, more water drawn, the actual bathing 
done without stripping ; some rudimentary breathing 
exmrcise combined with sun-worship gone through; rubbing 
and stubbing with unsoaped hands performed ; further 
watm? poured down ; a loose end of the same clothing rinsed 
dry used as towelling in the measure it gets wet, it is strained 
dry again and yet again; finally the change from wet clothes 
into dry clothes effected, and then the wet clothes are care- 
fully washed, strained and dried and then taken back 
home, ready for the next day’s performance. 

Performance is the word. Every detail has become 
mechanical, in fact, second nature; but the point is that 
much time and labour are spent in the long run. 

Meal-time provides another performance, with inevi- 
table undressing and re-dressing. 

The agricultural operations absorb a lot of more time 
than they should if account is kept of the distances which 
separate the different plots in the different sections of the 
cultivated area of the village. 

How, now, to find any leisure at all in this multiplicity 
of petty operations ? The simplest remedies are the most 
effective : Provide urinals, soakage pits, latrines, bathing 
'platforms, consolidated holdings, fruitarian menu and so on. 

The appalling waste of time is still more-staggering 
when the pre-occupations of the villager’s wife and family 
fure- examined. 
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In the absence of proper sanitary enclosures the wife 
has to go out long distances in the twilight hours in search 
of covered jungle, bush, bracken etc. Much time^ is lost in 
drawing and carrying water from well to house. Then the 
farming operations, weeding, hoeing, manuring, harvesting, 
threshing, fetching and carrying leave her no peace. In 
addition, she is also the chief marketing agent and carrier 
of the family. Time after time, she may be seen carrying 
brushwood, firewood, bracken, tipla^ and petty cottage 
industry products, baskets, brooms, brushes etc. to market 
on the market days. If she is an expectant mother, as most 
of the time she is, she gets no rest ; if she is a nursing 
mother, she has no day off but must take the^new born babe 
to field, mart or wherever business calls her. She is the real 
hub of the household while the other hub is a brake. 

Childern are the worst sinners. Instead of going to 
school they are tending cattle in the jungle when not 
actually wasting their time elsewhere. 

As with men, so with women, and indeed much more 
so, the same device and installations which save the time 
and labour of men will same time and labour of women. 
Urinals and latrines will obviate the much bigger journeys 
which they have to make in search of privacy and cover in 
the vast open spaces of the jungle. A covered platform 
for bathing to be used as bathing ground near a well, would 
be a blessing beyond belief for the women-folk of the 
village. The thought that none such exists for females while 
only a slab is provided for males should not affright the 
philanthropist or the social worker. Never was need more 
acute than now— what with continuing depression and need 
for harder and greater incidence to disease and the call of 
personal hygiene. Such a simple bathing shed with 
growing in the drains when the washwater runs would be a 
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much more powerful engine of rural welfare than the radio 
or the cinema. 

Similarly much time would be saved from the 
feminine programme if the marketing operations, especially 
the transport of separate loads on women^s heads, could 
be organised by the village uvhcitia or agent provided 
with a bullock cart. One such would save the labour of 50 
women for half the day. And as to children their labour 
value is little and it is the height of uneconomy and unreason 
to deflect the child from the school house to the pasture 
ground. 

Here is need for broad views. And in such a broad 
view, the clash between labour-saving devices and waste- 
incurring customs has to be recognised, obviated and 
exploited and turned to the advantage of the former. 

Labour in the village is free or forced i. e. freely 
given and freely taken ; or it is taken by compulsion and 
given unwillingly. That is one way of looking at it. The 
reason will follow very soon. Another way is to consider 
labour in terms of money and price : Paid or unpaid and 
the intervening gradation fully paid, semi-paid, low-paid, 
unpaid. The reason is not different. Even in the West, 
forced unpaid labour is not or was not unknown. ^\\QCOi’vee 
is the European equivalent for begar, and the press-gang 
is a close neighbour. 

The reason of the greater disparity between the 
market value and the actual value of labour or more 
exactly its price expressed in the coinage of the land lies 
way down deep in the feudal system in the West and its 
nearest counterpart the zamindari system in the East, be 
zamindar the State itself or a prince or a baron or a 
superior type of zamindar himself. The cultivator holds 
the land at a rental Which would be much higher than it 
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is, were it not for the fact that it includes service of some 
kind and at some time or other. Such service introduces 
the element of economic unreason in the agrarian economy. 
But a still broader view has to be taken. The* zamindar has 
to realise that it would pay him more in the long run if the 
farmer is educated, his wife is educated, their children are 
educated. For with such education in the proper sense they 
would be able to work efficiently. 

Labour gains and labour losses have to be carefully 
discriminated. A substantial component of the village 
population permanently or temporarily on the sick-list is a 
distinct labour loss. So also is a much bigger component of 
the village population vegetating, not living, on the border- 
line between health and disease. Still more so is so much 
bigger component doing wasteful labour, a distinct labour 
loss. On the other hand, an increasingly healthy population 
between educated, better fed, and better looked after is areal 
labour gain. And service cheerfully rendered as against 
coercively exacted — be the coercion applied by custom or 
otherwise — is a still greater gain to labour and addition to 
its value. So there should be less of labour and more of 
leisure; and the increased leisure should be properly 
capitalised. 

There are work days and holidays ; feast days and 
and fast days. And yet the work is drudgery and the 
holiday a misnomer. The feast gives no blessing and the 
fast brings no merit. Nothing serves the end for which it 
was intended, and the ends and the means are all one 
inextricable jumble of waste. The villager, his wife and 
child are so busy doing nothing, nothing of real value, that 
there is no room left for sports and games. Exercise as 
such is not known and not understood. The reaction from 
work and overwork brings on depression and indolence 
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and defeatism which is misinterpreted as fatalism. The 
villager fundamentally is, like all villagers, a child of nature 
and indeed a play-child of nature. But he has lost joie de 
vivre if even**he knew it. And his fatalism is not religion, 
still less religiosity : but the imprint of the uneconomic 
sordid groove in which he works, moves and has his being. 

But provide him with leisure, and you enrich him with 
hope. The villager is almost universally hhtcshandmany but 
universally and invariably he has proved false and faithless 
to his main function, which is to hmbaiid his resources, 
chief among which stand time and leisure. Ostensibly he is 
occupied and preoccupied the whole day ; really he has 
opportunities for leisure and recreation, which he fritters 
away in idly confabulating with his cronies, discussing how 
to defeat this rival and that landord, watching the old 
litigation and hatching the new. Of course, every villager 
is not quick of intelligence or nimble of wit or versed in 
agrarian law and procedure to contribute to the 
debate, which is engaged and guided by some superlative 
villain of the village peace, who is dubbed gaon^ka-dmlistar 
or village barrister ; but the unwary numskull provides the 
cash and the cause for the time for all the wasteful lawsuits 
which the village barrister starts at will. Often the villian 
of the peace inspires much greater fear and respect than 
the local justice of the peace and retains a stranglehold on 
healthy social life in the village. But for this incubus, social 
life in the village choupal where villagers gather with no 
purpose or foregather of set purpose, would really make for 
Rural Uplift, instead of ^rarian disruption as it sadly 
does. 


What shall TRUE do face to face with this 
creature of ill-omen ? Trace him out, shadow him ; expose 
him, capture the chaupal ; capture his clientele : cut all 
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ground from under his feet ; and to ensure his certain 
elimination, see that he himself is safely hauled mto court 
in one of the lawsuits which he has instigated.* 

So the villager will have some repose and leisure and 
time for games and sports. What shall these be ? Clearly 
hockey, cricket, football are all ruled out They are exotic. 
They are expensive. They defeat the very object of Rural 
Uplift by catering for the high, placed few instead of the 
submerged many. 

Fortunately Indian games and sports are abready avail- 
able. e. g. kabaddi, atnpata,pilili, dattda,mugdar,gulligolf. 
To inculcate true sportmanship and suppress all horseplay 
and cheating rules have been standardised by the Physical 
Culture .Association and the worst team-games like kabaddi 
can be gone through without degenerating into a free- 
fight. The rules are as follows : — 

^ > Ata Pata. 

1. There will be two teams consisting of 8 players 

each. 

2. The sketch of the play ground will be as below 



3. At the commencement of the game the defenders 
shall stand as shown in the sketch above. 


X-hX-fX-kX-4- 
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4. It shall be decided by toss as to who will attack 
and who will defend. 

5. Th^ defender termed “Hurdanga^^ can run over 
the whole central gallery and stop where-ever he likes in 
this gallery. 

6. Other defenders will remain in their respective 
galleries. 

7. On the whistle being blown, the attackers shall 
attempt to enter the squares in such a manner as to avoid 
defenders from touching any of them. 

8. Thedefender can only touch or strike the attacker 
trying to enter the square in front of him but theHurdanga 
can do so at any place. 

'8. The defenders can not go beyond the boundary 
of their respective galleries. 

10. If any attacker places his foot in another square, 
it will be considered that he crossed it. 

11. The attacker who is touched while crossing the 
squares shall go out as disqualified. 

12. On crossing all the squares by an attacker 
without being touched, the last defender will t^irn round 
and then touch the remaining attackers who have not 
crossed all the squares. But he will have to remain facing 
in the direction to which he had turned previously, in which 
case the defender in gallery no. 7 will be allowed to turn in 
any direction he wants. 

13. When all the attackers have either crossed or 
been touched then all the defenders will turn about in 
their respective galleries. 

14. After this the attack will commence from the 
opposite direction. 
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15. As soon as one attacker crosses all the squares 
without being touched then this team will be deemed to 
have won the contest. 

16. If all the attackers are touched by the defenders 
then the defending side will be deemed to have won the 
game. 

17. The following will be disqualifications:— 

(1) If any defender steps out of his gallery. 

(2) If an attacker steps or falls out of the boundary 
of the field. 

(3) Any other point which the referee may deem 
to be a disqualification. 

18. Any player infringing any of the above rules will 
be liable to be turned. 

Pillli. 

The length of the play ground which should be level 
will be according to the number of players. Its length will 
be greater than the breadth and there will be a straight 
line in the centre as shown below. The breadth will be 
120 feet. 

Defenders 
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Defenders 


1. In the sketch above two of the attacking players 
have been shown sitting on the central line in such a 
manner that one player faces in one direction and the other 
in the opposite. The distance between them is 6 feet. 





2. On either side of these two players 7nugdars arc 
placed at respective distances of 6 feet. 

3 Equal number of defenders will stand on either 
side of the central line. 

4. ' On the whistle being blown one of the attackers 
should spring up and try to touch the defenders. He can 
run along any one of the side of the central line but he can 
not go to the opposite side without passing the miigdars. 

5. The rest of the attackers will remain sitting 
while one of their players is running. . 

6. The attackers can not cross the line between the 
Mugdars while the defenders can. 

7. An attacker can go behind any other attacker 

sitting on the line and after saying cause him to 

get up and take his place. The man who is thus made to 
get up will atonce spring up and chase after the defenders. 

8. If any defender is touched then he will go over 
to the side of the attackers and sit down. The players 
sitting on the central line will face alternately in opposite 
directions with a distance of 6 feet in between each. On 
either flank of the players thus sitting down, will bo placed 
a Mugdar at a distance of 6 ft. from the nearest player. 

9. It is against the rules for a player to step off the 
playground, or for an attacker to cross the central line 
between the mugdars or for an attacker to turn in the 
oppposite direction before reaching the mngdars and 
doubling back to the original direction from which he came. 

10. The time limit for the game will be calculated 
at the rate of two minutes per player. 

11. At the conclusion of the play the number of the 
remaining defenders will be compared with the remaining 
attackers. The side which has the larger number will be 
deemed to have won. 
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Oulll Golf. 

1. This game will be known as Gulli GoJf. 

2. The articles needed are. — 

(1) Dctnda 2i feet in length and li inch thick 

20 oz. in weight. The danda may be lighter 
than this weight but should not be more. 

(2) Oidli 3 inches in length and li inch thick 

having elongated ends. 

(3) Play ground. There will be three holes each 

being 200 yds. off from the other, each hole 
will be 3 inches in depth and 4 inches in 
breadth. The ground around each hole will 
be levelled up so that a circle of ten feet 
diameter may be formed. Over each of the 
holes will be placed a flag with a number. 

(4) A square 2 feet by 2 feet will also be levelled 

up at a distance of 3 feet from each circle. 

Rules. 

1. Any number of players can participate. 

2. Each player will start from one of the squares by 
striking one end of the Gulli with his Danda and will thus 
propel the Gulli to next hole. The player who succeeds 
in taking his gulli from the starting point to the next hole 
in the least number of strokes will be deemed to have won. 
In the same way the player who takes his gulli to all the 
three holes in the least possible number of strokes will be 
deemed to have won. Every player is allowed to place his 
gulli anywhere in the square but after his every stroke 
he makes in taking the gulli to the circle will be counted. 

3. Every player in turn will bounce up his gulli in 
the air with a stroke of his danda and then while it is in 
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the air he will strike the gulli as far as he can. If while the 
gulli is in the air and an attempt is made to strike it which 
fails then the attempt will be counted as one stroke. 

4. If a player moves his gulli across the ground 
without bouncing it then the stroke will be counted as two. 

5. All the players will play one after the other as 
described above. 

6. ^ After moving from a square to the next hole no 
player will move his gulli until all the players have reached 
the hole. 

7. The players will then move off to the next hole 
in the manner already described. 

8. When all rthe players have reached the third hole 
then the one who has brought his gulli with the least 
number of strokes will be deemed the winner. 


f . — — 

^ Mugdar and Dand. 

In a contest it will be seen as to which competitor shows 
the largest varieties of turns in a given time. The largest 
number of turns and the length of duration will not count. 


Kabaddi. 

1. The play ground will be according to the sketch 
below ; — 
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2. There will be two teams of ten players each. 

3. Sides will be decided by toss and the winner of 
the toss will take any side (half portion of thci play ground) 
he likes. 

4. In turn a player from one side will go in to the 
other side shouting ^^kabaddi Icabaddd^ 

5. The side winning the toss will send a player 
across to the defending side. 

6. It will be imperative for this player to cross 
over the white line which marks the boundary of the 
defender's portion of the field. If he fails to cross over then 
the defenders will get a point. 

7. If more than one player attempts to cross then 
the defenders will gain a point. 

8. The defenders will attempt to catch hold of the 
player who comes to their portion of the field from the 
opposite side. 

9. If any player of one side while shouting ^^kabaddi, 
kabaddh*^ or catching hold of another player or in any 
other manner steps off the play ground then the other side 
will gain point. 

10. When a player goes across to the side he will 
continue to shout knbaddi kabaddi until his breath hists 
and he should be capable of being heard all over the field. 

11. If his breath fails or the referee considers that 
the player is not shouting loud enough then the other side 
will gain a point, 

12. If a player while shouting kabaddi kabaddi goes 
across the other side and touches a player of the opposite 
side and is not caught or held by the latter then he will gain 
one point for his side. If he touches two players then he 
will gain 2 points or as many points as the number of the 
players he touches. 
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13, The team on whose side the player has come will 
attempt to eatch hold of this player. But if this player 
keeps his breath and manages to touch the black line 
with his hand, foot or any other portion of the body then 
as many defenders who have a hold on him so many points 
will his ( the attacker^s ) side gain. 

14. The defending side should bear in mind that the 
lesser the number of players who catch an attacker the 
greater will be the points which they will gain, for instance 
if one defender catches and holds an attacker then the 
former^s side will gain 9 points. If 2 catch then gain 8 points, 
if 3 then 7, if 4 then 6, if 5 then 5, if 6 then 4, if 7 then 3, 
if 8 thep 2, if 9 then 1 and if 10 catch then tliey will gain 
no point. 

Note The object of this rule is that the least number of 
the defenders may catch an attacker and also to eliminate 
the fear of an attacker being injured or hurt. 

15 When a player deliberately injures a player of 
the opposite side then the later will gain 5 point and the 
referee will be authorized to tmrn the player off the field. 

16. If any player uses any other word than %abaddV' 
when his turn comes then the opposite side will gain one 
point and the referee is authorized to remove any player 
who makes noise during the game. 

17. The duration of the game will be 10 minutes a 

side. 

18. At the conclusion of the game that team will 
be declared to have won which has the largest number of 
points. 

19 Every player will obey the referee and the 
referee is empowered to remove any player who infringes 
these rules. 
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20. When a point is awarded the referee will blow 
his whistle on which every player will quickly go back 
to his respective side. If any player of one side fails to go 
back to his side on hearing the whistle then the other side 
will gain a point. 

Last but not least comes swimming not an art or 
craft for the few but a real necessity of life and life 
surviving for the millions. The old Persian fable of the 
philosopher laden with learning who taxed the uncouth 
boatman with wasting half his life because he did not 
know philosophy received the retort when a storm brew 
up and the boat began to sink and confessed to the boatman 
that he did not know swimming : Now all your life is 
wasted ! is much more than a fable. It is a reminder 
that the surest way to safeguard life and property in the 
niral area is to learn swimming. Not a village but has its 
treacherous pits, tanks, hollows, pools, wayside rmllahs etc. 
which during the long months of the monsoon become 
raging torrents and levy toll on life and property. Every 
villager must know how to swim. 

The Physical Culture Association ensures this 
through a very simple game from Europe modified for 
Rural Area and played in the most inexpensive form ; 
Water Polo for villagers. The rules are so ; — 

Rules for water-polo as played In the village. 

1. Four players play a side. 

2. Side is decided by the referee^s toss. 

3. Start — All players stand in a line with their 
goal-posts. They take up the following position after the 
game starts. 

Goal keeper ... I 

Back 1 

Forwards ^ 

Total 


4 
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To start the game, the referee stands on the middle 
line of the tank, blows the whistle and throws the ball into 
centre of the tank. The players of both sides rush up to 
the ball when the whistle goes. 

4. Game —The forwards aided by the back try to 
put the ball into the goal opposite by 

(a) Driving the ball individually. 

(b) Passing it to fellow-players. 

5. Scoring of goal is indicated by a loud blow of the 
whistle. 

6. After every goal the parties change sides without 

delay. 

7. Out — Whenever the ball touches the sides of the 
tank or is thrown out of the tank it is taken as “out^^ and 
has tp be thrown into the middle of the tank by the referee 
or the linesman. 

8. Foul — The following are considered as “four^ 
during the play: — 

(a) Holding the ball. 

(b) Supporting the ball on the hand while 
throwing, passing or shooting into goal. 

(c) Holding, catching, wilfully oljStructing or 
kicking a player. 

(d) Catching the ball with both hands at the 
same time; either hand can be used at one 
time. 

(e) Diving into the water. 

(f) Trying to dip the ball under the water 
surface. 

(g) Disobedience of the referee; 

9. Penalty for Foul — As soon as a foul is committed 
the referee blows the whistle and the player or players 
found by the referee to have committed the foul must go 
out of the tank and remain out until re-allowed to enter. 
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10 Result — The side scoring the greater number of 
goal wins. 

f 

1 1 . Time — 20 minutes with an interval*o£ 5 minutes 
at half time. 

To ensure practice in life saving let each player be 
arm(;d with a maika which will have to be kept safe i. e. 
uiiclamaged during the struggle and incidentally add to life 
and s])eed. Botli are vital factors. 

Critics may say. What about woman ? and Zenana 
parks and Zenana committees ? and Parda arrangement ? 
and Parda playgrounds. You will never get the woman 
out of parda. 

Now critics are generally wrong somewhere. In this 
case all the more so, when they generalise without any 
preliminary experience. The safest answer to these as indeed 
all critics is etpa tent fa dotef ?Try out. As it happens, rural 
sports held by the movement ( Mainpuri Devi Fair Rural 
Uplift Movement ) have shown that women enter into the 
spirit of games; they compete with the zest of the primitives 
they emerge easy victors over the sophisticated hidebound 
parda-immured townswoman. The Rural Area has no 
impediments in the shape of the pardah certainly not for 
the classes that count. Those that do set up a pretentious 
sort of a pardah are pinchbeck simulacrum of the towns 
and do not count, indeed are at a discount. So summing 
up men and women and of course children will benefit by 
the provision of leisure and the provision of pastime to 
occupy that leisinre : Leisure for physical culture, leisure 
for night school, leisure for community life, leisure for 
Rural Uplift — the secret of which is to realise leisure and 
to capitalise it. 
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YIELD AND FARM. 

The villager's hearth and homes, his lares and 
penates,«are rightly or wrongly matters of minor moment, 
at least m Ins own eyes and if those eyes are satisfied by 
the spread and wave of his cornfields and the tie of his 
fragmented farm, then it is good-bye to the Rural 
Uplifter and his thankless occupation. For the villagers will 
deem his business well done and the outsiders interference 
ended, if his land can bear good crops and these crops can 
bring good money. So long as this was the ease, in fact or 
fiction within local knowledge or popular belief, not a 
whisper was heard of Rural Uplift; the phrase was yet 
unborn. 

But soon come the rolti face^ the change of face 
with disillusionment and despair. The good crops were not 
good enough ; for bettor were coiling in froin abroad ; the 
good prices slumped and became^^ ruinous. The farm was 
running at a loss — agriculture was no longer a paying 
proposition. 

( I ) The bankruptcy of agriculture What to do ? 
and how to do it ? If ruin had to be starved off— the 
bankruptcy of agriculture had to be recognised at the 
outset. But how to reconcile the old villagers to his new 
lot ? To tell him that he must give up his age-old habits of 
tilth and husbandry and adopt and modify the more 
up-to-date methods ^hich enabled foreign lands to over- 
produce and undersell him in his own home-marts was to 
tender counsel that fell on deaf ears. His whole agricultural 
system was tottering — props and pedestals furnished by 
hurried litigation might put off the evil day , but what was 
wanted was a radical change of system ideal in theory , 
execrable in practice, for the villager, conservative to the 
core , was not, and is not, going to change with the changing 
times. 
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thousands of villagers have turned to th^ new methods 

unbidden and unsolicited. 

« 

TRfj E has been franK all along for his very name 
shows that he cannot dissemble. He has held out the 
promise of horticulture with electroculture and helped in its 
performance, and performances not exclusively to put more 
money into the villager's purse but more nourishment into 
his person. If the villagers can raise more money, well and 
good. But if he can raise the best stock, which is human 
stock, i. e. himself, then T R U E^s real mission is ended. 

3. The lure of other cultures. The greatest service 
which E. F. G. A. has been able to render the villagers is 
to allure him to other cultures and lead the way. How 
this has been attempted form a chapter within chapter but 
since the theme is superlatively important for restoring the 
agrarian unbalance no apology is offered or needed to 
present right here the whole catalogue raisomie. 

L -The method that have been developed 

,1ind are in course of developments require, for understand- 
ing their scientific bearing fully, a reference to the 
pre^ous works of the President on thesubjeet, which are 
given in Appendix A. There the worker will realise how 
the early tests were made with very powerful currents, 
spark, doses with the result that repeating Herciiles^ 
encounter with the^^obber, a hundered blows were given 
with ninety wasted. In other words, it was soon realised 
that long, strong treatments were all a Waste of energy 
and likely to do harm. Thereafter, the simplest methods 
htiBed on very mild brief dosages came to be adopted till 
finally the extremely mild type of treatment with jacket- 
ing has pushed every other out of the field. At th^ same 
time, the field itself has been expanded to cover Plants, 
Ajaimalsand Humans. Evidently, the technique of methodo- 
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lojajy itself is capable of, and subject to, further 
perfection. Thus, for instance, it has yet to be fixed when 
exactly a treatment should begin and When jit should 
terminate to secure a certain specified resulf. There are 
many pointers for workers who follow. They will enrich 
these researches with their results. For the moment, 
suffice it to realise that the simplified methods have met 
with ready and almost universal acceptance, not only on 
paper, but wliat is more important in the field, in the farm, 
in the garden, in the pen, in the byre, in the yard in the 
sick room in fact where ever Electroculure can be applied 
to Plants, Animals and Humans. 

II, Garden Prarticei — The individual publication will 
speak for themselves. But it is important to note how dying 
gardens have come to life. Such trees as were falling under 
the woodman^s axe have been saved. Amateurs tell their 
story. Garden lovers enumerate the good results they have 
obtained and the whole section crystalises the most 
profitable elements of Garden Practice 

IIL Special: — Tiiese are especially selected plants on 
which workers have spent much time and labour in the 
pursuit of researches, which have added to the store of our 
practical knowledge on the subject. The plants chosen are 
of great value for Industry, Home, Farm, etc. Thus while 
the General Sections have dealt with the garden species, 
here the selection has fallen on Plum, Mulberry, Paw, 
Palm, Rubber, Fig, Custsired Apple, Guava, Bamboo, 
Dltak^ Broomcorn, Duranta^ Tomato, Mango, Cucumber, 
Karela^ Bhindi, Croton, Pea, Potato, Cauliflower, British 
Mushrooms, Rose and Cotton. The value and importance of 
each of these plant is undeniable and research is continuing. 

IV. Pestsand Disease : — Good results have been 
obtained in fighting tiiese invaders of the home and farm, be 
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th«y visible, semi-visible or invisible, from the monkey to 
the virus. Methods have been worked out with success 
in combating: them. 

V, Records : — These records will show that Electrocul- 
tqye once sipplied looks after itself and leads to results 
^i|ich continne from year to year. 

VJ, Coiitrpcersiah — TJie Section is devoted to contro- 
vejCQipa yrl4ch have been opened not by the Association but 
by critics, cynics, sceptics, who would come forward with a 
qiiery end often not wait for an answer. In the interest of 
Electroculture and Electroculturists, it is desirable to put 
down a systematic answer to such queries in the present 
forpi. 

VII, E.(Iiib,Uions and Demoiistrdtionsx — As the large 
mqjortty of the practical farmers and amateurs aye illiterate 
or hfive no access to the literature, it was essential to hold 
the greatest possible Jiumber of exhibitions and demons- 
trations at suitable centres in the Kural Area. Ver}’ soon 
after the first show the province of Electroculture had 
expanded to cover not only all Plants but also Animals 
and Humans. The Electroculture Show with the accom- 
panying demonstration became a gathering centre on the 
one hand for those who had already achieved good results, 
and on the other, for those who were anxious to apply the 
now methods, Their success can be gauged from the fact 
that they came to be held at many distant places and at 

S short dr even without notice. Indeed there was no 
ipilty in collecting huin^n exhibits for such demons- 
trations since those who had been treated separately 
thronged the auditorium and helped to demonstrate the 
effects of treatmeht. 

VJIL ITests: — The. reproach has often been 

levelled that many of the teats undertaken by members of 
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the Association are exact. This, ia a waji is repraa<^ 
which attaches to all human effort, but bros4^y 
it is impossible for test, which are made on vai*yin^ scsJes, 
to have the same mejisure of exactitude. Anjrhow some 
members of the Association have made very elact test 
with notable success. 

IX, Human Electrocultnre : — The windening of the 
field from Plants to Humans was not sought by thc Asso- 
ciation but forced upon it by sufferers, who came forward 
in large numbers for trying out the Electrocultural methods 
on themselves when they were being demonstrated to the 
public. Their number has exceeded ten thousand aiid they 
have helped to collect information, to make generalisations 
and to acliieve results, which are of considerable therapeutic 
and prophylactic value. 

X, Animal Electroculturei — Veterinary Science is 
obviously not so advanced as Medical Science, but the 
relief is very much harder to get in the wide tracts in the 
rural area. It is, therefore, inevitable that owners and 
lovers of animals should bring them for Electrocultural 
treatment. Their result have added a special significance 
to Electrocultnre. 

XL Miscellaneous : — TliisSectiou is really concerned 
with matters of domestic improvement and serves to fill 
up material gaps in the frame-work of the Association and 
its activities. 

Pniit is health and wealth. Thi|t 
no hammering in but like home^ruths it has beep long 
overlooked and much spade work had to be done 
E. P. Q. A. could awaken the popular conscience., 
notice entitled PRmX„ IS MONEY 
for fruit culture in a ptitsh^, It was pripted ip p 
journal, but rapripted pnd translated au4 Wo^cast ^ 
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rural area by the thousand. Even now it is far from out-of- 
date and deserves to be found space here. 

• ^ Fruit is money. 

This is the age of Slogans, the era of Publicity, Get 
rich quickly, say it quick. If time is money fruit is health, 
wealth, everything. 

How, health, need not be laboured. No food survery 
is needed to show the appalling lack of fruit in the Trulian 
dietary. Already, in many parts of the country better 
living societies are taking to fruit culture. That is n tardy 
recognition of a vital need, but one swallow does not make 
a spring, and one such society or even scores and 
scores of them will hardly create the Indian summer for 
fruit which is devoutly to be wished for. The greatest 
deficiency in food values is the lack of vitaraines, for our 
vitaminised diet, consisting of grains and pulses with one 
mineral salt and its associates, as seasoning is first and 
foremost responsible for our poor physique and stamina, 
lit in fruit into the menu and there is room for it at 
every stage and at every place and therewith you restore 
balance without which the human body cannot function 
efficiently. There is no fruit but has a disproportionately 
,|arge amount of vitamines, mineral salts, gases and many 
more such subtle ingredients as feed the flame of life. And 
that is no flight of fancy or lapse of the pen. Who would 
believe that the homely and despised onion is rich in organic 
rays wMch support the very process of lifci and yet our 
recent researches have shown that not only the plant but 
also the human tissue, complex in all its manifestations 
are all vitalised by mere exposure to that modest root and 
the rays it emanates. But that it is not all. There are pros- 
pects of utiMsingsuch organic rays for rejuvenation, a ^eme 
we shall not pursue despite its extreme fascination. Suffice 
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it to say tliat glandular surgery and organotherapy which 
are the latest fashionable adjuncts to the rejuvehator^s 
armoury which the average man contemplates with awe and 
shudder will soon have substitutes in the shape of vital rays 
emitted by plants. 

But }vhy h fruit actually money ? 

The reasons are not far to seek. In no country is 
agriculture as such paying, but everywhere subsidiary 
cultures, peas, bees, pigs, poultry, and the like are" helping 
to keep the farmer’s head above water and pride of place 
in such safety, side-industries should be given to Fruit 
Culture. The reasons are clear : — 

h'ruit is easy niouey, while agriculture means farm 
labour and activity all round. A fruit tree requires little 
attention. You plant the tree;you undertake tlie minimum 
of Wiird and wateh, care and caution, and when the time 
comes, you gather the fruit. The pests are not very obvious, 
the diseases are not pandemic; marauding birds, beasts and 
men are kept out; and the fruit i^ collected as it drops 
into your lap. 

Ifcs disposalis very simple, and without any preliminary 
or parallel, or subsequent gambling or futures or satias 
or speculations in any shape or form, your fruit b$wmm 
Ciifih. You keep what you want for your home. You sell 
sui’plus to the fruiterer or fruit grower or Kunjra and 
and he does the rest. As small cottf^e industry, as a large 
scale commercial occupation, jfrait-culture pays all along. 
No giMfden but can have fruit trees, for pleasure and profit, 
I4r shade and fruit, and if you shirk the trouble of even 
looking after your fruit trees why then you give the wfeole 
eultivatiori on hire to.the which he will take on 

ymir terms, while on no terms he may be willing to f:ake 
your flower-beds or corn-fields. 
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!jf(Mre pressing is n question : Whnt are the nses of 
fmit ? Mangoes our premier fruit, can be used as fluke, 
oaiceSyiuic^ pulp, preserve, spice. Sweet C/7/ «scanbe used as 
drink, relish, fjreserve confectionary and still more effectively 
in art, trade and commerce. Onnrn is good fruit, jelly 
preserve and the like. Aojila has ail the above uses and 
figures very prominently in the Indian pharmacopia. Papaya 
has numerons uses especially as papaine, Mahan yields a 
flower which is article of food, and traders' goods without 
a rival. The flower is edible, dry, cooked and in a variety of 
ways. It ferments into wine, makes methylated and rectified 
spirit, forms the basis of perfumes, is a good standby to 
the chemist and can be made to yield acetone on the 
one^.hand and alcohol power on the other. The fruit is 
tasty, in fact due to sugar content begining to ferment. If 
any crop need immediate attention at the hand of the 
manufacturer, it is Mahua flower, because of its fermenting 
sugar and the waste matter can be used as a bye-product 
in the shape of plant (organic) manure. Tomato is a fruit 
drink and relish without a parallel. 

The last question remains: how is our fmit culture to 
be improved to compete with the foreign product ? Here, 
too the answer is very simple: by the very effective 
application of certain methods which have been worked out 
and the basis of which is the utilisation of electro-magnetic 
source of energy in the atmosphere, it is possible to 
increase the growth and yield of fruit trees anything up to 
cent per cent such as strawberry plants, gooesebery 
plants, falsa, mulberry, guava tree, lemon trees, custard- 
apple toee, gtdar, jamun, mahua, mango tree, papaya, 
jack-fruct, citrus plants, hazara oranges, and chikhoo 
plant. All responded very powerfully to this form of treat- 
ment which consists in giving them a collar or jacket or 
metalic wire-netting at the root or the branch whereby tiie 
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circumambient enerjry U easily tapped. This is not the 
place, nor now the titne, to explain the electro-biological 
basis, but the result have been confirmed in hi|udredr;;^o£ 
gardens and the greatest confirmation is * available to 
who-ever is so minded to try, as seeing is believing. Be it 
fruit or llower or tree, a simple ring, collar or jacket of 
iron wire-netting between an inch and four will effect 
miracles. But seeing is believing and let this then, be an 
invitation, for whoever has a luxurious garden or modest 
patch to try this simplest form of Modern Electrocaltural 
methods.’^ 

The Mainpuri Fmit Growers Association with a 
membership of over 160 in a couple of months offers the 
the greatest possible facilities for improved fniit-cnlture. 
Its charges are so low as to be almost negligible: Rs. 4/- 
per annum. 

This Association is prepared to enrol non-residents 
of Mainpuri District as life members only with the conces- 
sion that only one half of the usual fee L e. Rs. 25/ should 
be charged. This will include the usual services, free supply 
of leaflets, imformation, advice, teiiuing of malls etc. 

The advantages of membership are as follows: — 

1. Instructive visit to the President's Botiinical 
Garden and to other gardens; (2) Training of member^s 
fnnJi or agent in the new electrocultural njethod according 
to the latest information and results of researches; (3) 
Exchange of information by publication notes; correspon- 
dence, visits and otherwise; (4) Exchange of seed>, seedlings 
grafts, stock etc., (5) Participation in Fruit Show (6) 
IVeatiueiit of diseased plants and (7) Scientific advice. 

Undoubtedly, Fruit is money — But even that is not 
enough. TRUE must look further ahead and go furtiiex 
a field. No country in the world has so much and sucli 
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Wnsted space as Raral India. There are wastes of water 
and wasteo of land. As to wastes of water there arejheelSf 
tanks, lake, ponds, streams, and rivers. Stagnant water can 
easily bear good crops of wakr nuty which need very little 
attention and add to income. Both stagnjint and rainy water 
afford further scope for pisci-ciiltiires whicli is itself fraught 
with weighty possiblities. To expect np-to-date hatcheries for 
choice fish for home and market is to expect too much so 
early in the day but fishing grounds and fishing rights are 
easily recognised for this lot they are worth judging 
from the wrangles among zamiiidars in regard to them. 
Now itisnpto thezamindar#who has secured the fish bearing 
tanks and ponds to do something for the proper Inrecding and 
cara^ of fishes. The first step is to keep the surface clean 
of algse, weeds and the like. How easy it is and yet how 
few take that step. ? Then water hyacinth, that formidable 
nuisance and scourage neeeds special looking after. Once 
it gets a foot-hold, it stays and spreads and then no counter 
measures are of slightest use in arresting its ravages for 
this noxious weed overspreads cultural aresis and reduces 
the volume no less than the level of cultiviitjoa Krainent 
ad hoc committees have met, sat and pondered and then 
sunk into silence and oblivion like the snows of yester- 
year. Fortunately the easiest, simplest, best and remedy is still 
in the hands of the villagers, owners or users of the stjig- 
nant water spaces.TR U E need only repeat the warning, keep 
them clean of weeds and then thing will repay you a hundred 
fold with more fish, better fish, healthier Fish on the one hand 
and freedom from noxious gro^vths such as malaria-bearing 
mosquito hirvaa and crop-killing water hyacinth on the other. 

' Piscieiilture is an auxiliary cultureoF prime unportaiice 
l^ilt tU)0 villager has nob i\ thought for it. But this is 
not right; for such neglect is against nature, against culture. 
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and against tradition for it is not many countries outside 
India which can boast of such fine paklca tai^s and resei^* 
voirs of water for the hot months which date batk &undreda 
and liuiiJicds uf years into ancient Indian history and 
proclaim the munificence and charity of their makers. Such 
tanks largely languish in neglect but if properly cleaned 
up and arboricultiired they will provide fresh cool green 
spots for their residents, beauty spots for the visitors and 
excellent stock of fish for both. 

A poser frequently put to T it IJ E is how to improve 
this size, stock and breed of fish without the trouble of 
setting ap hatcheries, traps and the like. A simple means 
to hand is offered by electroculture. Electrified water is 
proving so efricacious in electroculturing plants, animals, 
human. Now an ordinary pucen tank which has been 
properly clcar.cd up arid left eleau need only be treated 
when it is full of water with the liigh tension discharge 
for a few mituitos froin a car every now and then for all 
the water to be mildly energised and so help to support 
and improve life. 

WfUite space on hntd: — cominoa,i.iiu!:!c, scrub, bracken, 
briar, dhak, usar require a special culture, cultivation and 
reclamation of their own to fit them into tlie agrarian 
economy and make them bring profitable returns. T ii U E 
must see to the culuro of each in proper measure. 

The village common apprarcutly grows and can grow 
nothing. Actually it grows tUe vita! requirements of the 
village pastures. It is tlie fuel which drives tlie village 
wheels and plough. Obviously without good pasture, green 
pastures, the ploughs wdl cease to turn tlie sod and the 
wheel will cease to carry the cart for lack of bullock 
power. To follow the mischief deeper the cows will cease to 
yield good milk, cuougli milk and without agricultural stock, 
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it will be good-bye to dairying, husbandry and agriculture. 
This is not largely recognised, or at all, or even where it is 
recognised it is not acted upon. For where is the zamindar who 
wastes a thought or care on his pastiures and yet he is a true 
and proper son of his pastures a live native of his native 
heath. In Europe grasslands are as important as plough 
lands. Pedigree grasses are grown with as loving care as 
bloodstock. Timothy, fescue, clover are on the lips of every 
farmer. What would such enlightercd farmers call our 
birth-proud zamindars. Pedigree asses ! and the abuse 
would be richly merited for the common used as pasturage 
is not even enclosed. True, in certain parts of the country 
much fuss is made of Gauchor and Panghat - pasture ground 
and watering ground — for cattle but the real motive 
beliind such fuss is to prevent a rival from extending his 
cultivation, not to safeguard and improve the village live- 
stock by securing it suitable food and drink. 

How to improve the commons used as pjwture ? by 
looking after them, watching them, tending them. Even if 
they are properly demarcated bundked, mendhed that will 
help them to retain their surface, wat»r and sub-soil 
moisture. That little care will go a long way. Even groves 
bearing a few scanty trees provided with such a handh or 
medh have grass which is much bigger, better, fresher than 
the scanty stunted growths on the open unenclosed space 
beyond. The question of manure need present no difficulty. 
The animals grazing will themselves dung it to satisfaction. 
So the commons will become live pastures instead of dead 
deceptive herbage. 

Jungle. Forests, afforestation, deforestation are 
problems beyond the purview of the villager, but his 
jungle is always with him a spread of waste which can 
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easily bo converted into a source of wealth. He need not be 
an accomplished forest-ranger but he can easily range hifl 
jangle and pounce upon treasures, which will put. money 
ill his purse and bring comfort to his home. Obviously he 
can range and scour liis jungle in search of brushwood, 
firewood, fallen and dry timber and the like. Thereby he 
will use this natural fuel and economise in the wasteful 
upla^ wliich is the best* manure available. Less obviously 
but more profitably he can pick up horn, hides hoofs of 
animals which bring in good income. In fact some jungle 
contracts for such animal debris run into four figures per 
annum, and the expense is only living or less than living 
wage of a handful of rangers engaged by the business-like 
get-rich-quick contractor. Still less obviously but even 
more profitably, he can collect edible mushrooms which 
fortunately do not grow in pat/'hes few and far between 
but can easily be spotted as nature^s own cultivation. 
The villager calls them Katphul the wood flower and 
appreciates the flavour but not its money value. Those 
who have grown the British miisliroom in India a most 
difficult operation which for the first has been performed 
by the E. F. G. A. have noticed no special difference 
between the British and the Indian variety, certainly 
nothing to the disadvantage of the latter while British 
mushroom go long distance by the Nadi route and find 
their way into many homos. But mushoom still remain 
Ciiviare to the general, which should not be Other sources 
of jungle wealth are the wildernesses of economically 
paying trees: Bamboo Babul^ Dhaky to take a few out- 
standing examples The bamboo has uses which cannot be 
easily catalogued. The&afteeiis invaluable for tanning, and 
ceitain zamindars have been known to convert even this 
groveland into plantations. The dhak enters every day 
life in the village very intimately Its leaf forms theDuna or 
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bag so popular with confectioners, caterers, halvais which 
better and certainly more hygienic than paper, bags : 
its flower produces the beautiful yellow dye, fast and furious, 
which the vivacious matron maidens animate the 
village scene yard, market, lane, field, street through the 
intensely aggressive yellow of their rhndar or scarfs. 
There are other self grown plants in the jangle which will 
amply repay a little attention. TRUE has only to make 
sure that this attention is paid by the villager, who will 
t^ee in principle but forget in practice. 

Another still more striking tyi^e of waste land is the 
mar This is the problem, ofprobloms in thoRural Area. The 
farmer dreads it, for it throws valuable ploughland out of 
cultivation. The zamindar dislikes it for it means trouble 
ip coUectiqg his rent and mainly responsible for the making 
ol bad pay masters. The state disapproves of it as it 
reduces the culturable area and the assessment. But the 
is like the nettle-^Gra^p it like a man mettle and it is 
soft as silk romains^^that at any rate is the Electrociilturists 
view and with reason. 

What is exactly ^isar. It means land unfit for any use 
but the Electrocultarist will show that it still be put 
to use and capable of improvement and reclamation. How ? 

A little preliminary orientation is necessary. Unar 
is of two kinds, timr in esse and nsar in posse, or in longer 
phrases, the complete ma?' and the growing nsar. The 
former is met with in wide tract. There is very little 
growth ; no plant, fruit, flower, leaf bud, nothing but a 
wide waste of earth brown hero, white orwhiteuuig there soft 
and friable at one time, hard and durable at another but 
expanding as a steppe and desolate us a desert. The 
second is still more dagerous being insidious. It grows up 
more or less unexpectedly and indeed stealtliily where lest 
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expected. In the middle of good cultivation there are patdieil 
of baldness, where the plant life is withering and dying and 
baldness is beginning to gain upon this growth. The simile 
of human hairlessness goes farther still. Like dandruH on 
human head, whitish matter is beginning to peel off. It is 
a deposit of sodium or other salts, largely sulphates frmn 
below. The more it is scraped off, leached off, ploughed in, 
the faster it emerges from below. 

With the existing usar one can reckon aud leave it 
severely alone but with the growing mar there is no 
reckoning, nor can be, for none can foresee where next 
the patch of white may crop up and how overspread. 

To clear the ground of nostrums let it be said once 
for all that there is no cure for mar according to existbg 
methods, which are all confessions of failure. The sympa^ 
thetic observer is shocked to observe on the spot the 
appalling waste of time, labour and hope in the nsual 
expedients employed — deep digging, deep ploughing, exoaf* 
vations, fruitcropping instead of cerealcropping, green 
manuring, black manuring, rotting in situ, rotting in pits, 
replacing the local with imported soil, adding lime, kankar 
concrete etc. These are evidently blows in the air 
kill or cure devices, which signally fail of their purpose, 
for they have no scieutifio basis or even rational approach 
to the problem. But thanks to experience, the, electrocul* 
turist can here speak with authority. 

The rankest of usar land was tractor-ploughed and 
care taken to pump in electrified air every time a sod was 
turned. This process is called ‘^tickling the soil” tu^ 
then a variety of electrocultured seeds were sown f^id 
sugarcane ratoons transplanted. To make the plou|^ gjd^ 
the land was softened with preliminary watering. The 
result was that the usar so electrocultured tfiippcrted 
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{4l|nt U£e while the control plot did not. Other tests had 
iilready shown that electrocuHure had helped seed to 
germinate even on artificial sand bed without manure. 

Then^cotues the real problem. How to tackle the 
efflorescence of salt from below. In some hardened nsai' 
tiiis has definitely stopped and then such tisars have been 
shotm to bear after proper electroculture good fruit trees, 
pedigree mangoes and such difficult flowers as English 
rPses in their full glory. In other immature tisars the 
efflorescence is still going on, and then the problem is liow 
control it and direct its course. Without going deep into 
technical detjail let it be made clear that this precipitation 
of ttfSar salt by efflorescence, is an electrical phenomenon in 
as much as it takes place under the action of electrical forces. 
If noa^y the electroculturist sets up an electrical field 
in the soil by suitable wirenetting or wireplumbs or sounds 
he can regulate the course of precipitation. If in series, this 
will take place between the series of wirenet screens and 
the salt wiU be thickest near the screens and thinnest fur 
aWay* In this way the local salt coming up — apparently 
apolradic^lly but really in response to difinite electrical 
fCrces — wiHbe redistributed and form slabs of salt with 
slices of pure unadulterated soil. The latter will snpiK>rt 
th^ fonujer will support industry ; and tlic nsni 
1 ^ 1 . Income a memory. 

Reciamaiion and capitalisation of nsar. Usnr land so 
r^la^cd, as explained above can be capitalised, given 
propeif th^y can be used for orchards or fruit 
th^ 6an be uls^ for floi^er gardens, they can 
MUsealor WTOi^ultn'ire, ^hey can be used for pastures. 

fflhn^ fflbre users of This is 

imWm Upli^ dWd TRUE Will have a field-day here. 

HjsVfng cleaned the wasted spaces out 
claim attention. How have 
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they grown ? How* are they treated ? How are they 
directed and improved ? How are they divided and sub- 
divided? What are the inner agrarian politics^ What is 
the work of boundaries ? What is the elimination of metes 
and bounds ? What is the tyranny of the jungle ? H^at 
is the fragmentation of farm and the consolidation of 
holdings ? These are problems with many more to follo’^ 
which engage one at the threshold. 

The growth of the field is the growth of the village 
itself, in epitome. The absentee tenants — there is such 
a person as there is the absentee landlord — comes to the 
new area, in search of land to plough, scratches the surface,, 
raises a crop, returns season after season. The good newe 
spreads. Other absentee tenants follow in his wake and 
bring scattered but adjoining bits of land under ploughi. 
This casual cultivation of the outlying area is rich in 
possibilities, when the old village cultivation did not 
suffice, and in due course the absentee tenant himself pjr 
an idle son or nephew is settled on the spot to look after 
the new cultivation, and the new settlement comes in^ 

being, may-be as a hamlet of the old village or an indepen* 
(lent village on its own account. 

The fields which interlock and dovetail into one 
another are aligned anyhow, no pattern of squares ot 
rectanagles, for the most part shapeless or having sbapCs 
unknown to geometry and mensuration The only outstahd* 
ing feature is the boundary and this stands out tott 
much. To peg a claim in the prospector's langui^e, 
villagers take care to set up a tall broad bouud^ and 
with subsequent cultivations the boundary tends to g4l 
broader and taller — broader because the bullock shies di 
the mound and gives it a wide berth and doesj not pull 
hard enough. So the adjacent strip of land % ^4 
boundary bears a thin crop or no crop at all ; and tall^, 
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because weeds and jungly growths spring up on and along 
the boundary. The existence of such a growing boundar} 
is therefore a waste of culturable land. To eliminate 
these metes and bounds and consolidate holding and 
collectivise farms is our tendency. Another tendency 
which runs counter to it is to go on dividing and sub- 
dividing until the holdings and the farm are broken up 
into countless sub-plots and their fragments. Both tendencies 
are at work ; which gains upon wliich will be settled h} 
the weather-cock : Inner Agrarian Politics. 

A tenant dies: Three sons survive him. They sub-divide 
his holding into three parts. At first, it is all amity and 
co-operation. Then comes friction insidious, sure. The 
sons begin to quarrel ; that is one case ; their wives have 
a wrdngle which is a more probable case — most probable 
of all, the youngest dis-satisfied with his subaltern lot 
last oome, last served, getting the worst of every thing 
goes into partnership with a fiojhi on hafai and quits. 
He drifts into the city — may be as far as Calcnttji or Bombay 
in search of service. The grain share supports las family 
But his partner is a crafty fellow and does not plough the 
land and raise acrop for nothing. His tendciu y is to gain 
npon the other brother's land and boundary disputes arise. 
Bonndries are made wider, deeper, taller as the case 
may be. Fragmentation proceeds and tends to perpetuate 
itself. Or again a zamindar dies and his heirs and assignees, 
lessees and mortgagees and other right-holders under law 
have a partition and his estate and holdings are cut up. 
Petition is, despite a lower limit, a very familiar popular 
feature, which renders the agrarian system very complicated 
and inefficient. 

W^t shall T R U E do in face of this fragmentation 
with all its obvious evils ? consolidate, consolidate con- 
solidate — That is a oonnsel of perfection and falls on deaf 
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ears. It also runs counter to human nature for if a man 
has got different plots of different degrees of fertility 
in different parts of the divarsiiied cidturable and 
cultured area in the village, how can he be expected to 
give up all but one variety and to concentrate on only one 
for the beaiix yeux or the sweet favour of the agrarian 
theorist ? On the other hand, it is also obvious that with 
breaking up of the plots to the last decimal, all the 
advantages of progressive agricultural methods will be 
lost: in fact those methods will never be proper applied. 

How shall TRUE proceed in such a dilemma ? 
Obviously, the correct way is that suggested by co-partner- 
ship. Such tenants as cannot or do not or will not cultivate 
of themselves — minors, widows, orphans, cripples, absentees 
and the like — easily enter into co-partnership or sajhi with 
seasoned cultivator who will till the laud, raise a crop 
and divide this produce. Usuallytheabove categories of non- 
cultivating tenants have got the poorer, remoter fragmented 
plots ; rarely, the better, richer lands near the habitable 
area of the village. The seasoned cultivator who takes up 
the holding of one N. 0. T. with alacrity will take up the 
adjoining lands of the other N. C. T.^s with equal or 
greater alacrity. Possibly he may bump into the plots of 
other cultivators who are not N. T. C. but cultivate 
themselves. Such usually have fragmented holding, poorer 
plots far away and richer nearer the abddi. These 
thex\> i^y be persuaded in season to concentrate on the 
richer plots themselves, and to let the sajhi take 
up the poorer, remoter plots. He will surely raise a better 
crop and they stand to gain. So it is the interest of all 
that such outlying holdings should be consolidated and 
they easily can be on the above lines. So the poorer sterile 
lands can be made to yield a better return. 
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SteHlity. That is one solution, a very partial one, 
^ the problem of sterility. Now sterility is of t^o kinds, 
arid ^permanent. At bottom, it is a difference 
of (degrees more than kind. Land may get sterile through 

(1) over-use and wastage of plant food and microxoa; (ii) 
saline efflorescences ; {Hi) leaching, drying, water — logging 
etc. caused by shift of drainage, drought, rainfall in excess 
or defect. Naturally land tends to regenerate itself and 
therefore it is usual to leave it fallow. But there is the 
fallacy of fallow which should be watched. If the 
regenerative process be accelerated in other ways than 
more rest and disuse, why, then, surely it is profitable to 
employ them. That is the secret of principle of rotation 
of G^ops. But generally speaking there is no form or 
degree of sterility which cannot be cured or mitigated 
by Electrocultiire. The dozens of research bulletins 
issued by E. P. G. A. bear eloquent witness to that 
basic fact. 

Crops, Once there is true understanding of the 
fallacy of fallow, the secret of rotation and the meaning of 
manure then the problem of crops will solve of themselves. 
This presents sevend antitheses, being (1) new or old 

(2) rich or poor; a good or bad (3) primary or secondary; 
(4) catch crops and staple crops (5) rotated crops and 
unrotated crops, fruit crops, and root crops. Take the last 
first as assuredly it is the most important in fai’meris 
croping plan according to the newest of lights, electrocul- 
tural. Roots are rich in organic rays which are mildly 
ultra-violet and benefit the living tissue in health and 
disease. Onions, turnips, carrots, beetroot, swedes, radishes 
are valuable for their orguic radiation, as lime etc. for 
the aiiti-scorbutio vitaminising properties. There can be 
no loss but every gain by growing these inter-crops ton 
they intercultiire and symbiose very well. Exhaustive 
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te&tfi Ua^ve shown ths^t a variety of other plants, 
generalising all plants, grow very much faster and het||r 
aqd higger when intercultured with root crop. 
then this, many dying plants have been brought to new 
Ufe and bearing precisely by intercufture with root 
crops and humans in disease were cured. 

The remaining antitheses present no difficulty. 
Suffice it to add that old crops can be renovated, poor 
crops enriched, bad crops improved, unrotated crops rotated 
and catch-crops made as paying as staples by the art and 
practice of Electroculture. There is scarcely a crop within 
the country and without, which has faile<l to respond to 
Electroculture. The E. F. G. A. the wonder child of the 
D. P. R. O. has issued nearly 150 research bulletins 
explaining and popularising these methods and results. 

The soil (nid its glory. The soil in plan and profile 
is a living film of the land. Whoever can read it — and 
few can — will recall the treasures of geology, botany, 
chemistry and bacteriology’ and all the 
gebiete mirrored and showered at their feet. A separate 
science has sprung up called soil science whose success 
or failure , wijl be governed by the way in which it takes into 
account all the component sciences including electrocidhire- 
that complete the picture. The subject is so vast that 
it is apt to sublimate into academical longrange research 
and occupy important shelves in the archives of learned 
societies and stay there. Soil problems per contra have to 
be faced and met in the field. What is the test of success ? 
l^ese^ch to be live and justified must be mated with better 
praptice and better practice must yield better results 
forthwith. In other words research must justify itself in the 
open air and not in the dusty pigeon holes. 

Now ta|ce this p^blem of problems easy enough at first 
glimpse, but fraught with unending poteiitialites at the 
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last. A — acre of wheat crop raised from the best of Punjabs 
an^l Pusas is all ups and down. The upper surface is all 
torn» crumpled green blanket. How to get the best yield ? 
The adjoining one acre field has the same variety of seed 
growing, but the seed was electrocultured and the 
top surface is a taut green sheet. Fields of mustard, 
sugarcanes, oats, wheats have all given the same astounding 
results. If the soil was poor, it was poor for both: if it was 
nnsuited and being tisar it was not ideal, it was unsuited 
for both. Everything was the same for both. What has 
happened is tliat the seed, after electroculture has 
succeeded in getting the best out of the soil. That, now i» 
not science but art — making the best use of poor means, 
not a poor use of the best. 


The animal factor on the farm. Whatever the use 
to which it is destined to be put, poor or best, man alone will 
not be able to accomplish much unless he is aided by 
animal power. So the farmer must have his bullocks and 
his cows; his horses arid buffaloes; his goat and sheep; his 
pigs and poultry ; even his dogs and geese. All this live- 
stock is not exactly in the pink of condition ; in fact not 


a single specimen could carry off a single prize at an 
jigricuitural show, indeed the certainty is that not a single 
specimen would be allowed to compete or be accepted at the 
gate: if at all, they might be turned over to the Veterinary 
Inspector and their owner to the R. S. P. C. A. Inspector. 
For the animals have assiduously been neglected and the 
owner is deserving of dire pains and penalties. But a pros^u- 
tion,even if legally and technically feasible, will not achieve 
much. For the delinquent will plead and not without force, 
that he cannot afford to spend more on his animal. And 
the court wiH^resume as much from the look of either, 
himself a skeleton and his animala caricature* 
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And here, if any where, TRUE comes in for he has 
a definite mission to fnllfil, a hopeful message to convey 
and a lucid lesson to impart Taking his ^tand on the 
bedrock of experience and research both b^ the record and 
conclusion TRUE will fidvice as follows: — 

(1) Don^t keep your animals tied in the stuffy byres too 
late in the day ; imtigine how you yourself would feel if 
confined to bed for those hours. Watch a massive buffalo 
heavy of eye, dense of brain, weaiy of flesh, sunk in 
stupor, so much so that it has even ceased to fret at its post 
Release it: away it goes, jamping with joy, careering as swift 
as its stunted legs cun carry it to the familiar pasturage in 
search of light, life and food. 

(2) Don^t do violence to the routine of animals. There 
is much virtue in the proverb — voi i^can lead a horse to th j 
river but y ou c annot make him drink. Tj ^ reason is , that 
lie has ins hours and he keeps to them. M an, superior man, 
is the only animal who will drink or even feed at any odd 
hours and animals, wild or domesticated, have a deflnite 
routine which must be respected, they must have their 
morning feed. That is why the best and quickest shikar 
is obtained in the early small hours of the morning, before 
sunrise or say between the false dawn and the true one. 
For then, the wild animals, especially herbivorous, thar^ 
nilgai^ buck, chital and the like are so busy browsing the 
young herbage that they will not start at the stranger^s step 
and easily fall to the strangers gun. So if you cannot j^ve 
your animals their early morning feed let thM at least fend 
for themselves which they will do if you let them • 

(3) The morning feed should be exposed to the yoiaqg 
early morning snn for at least half an hour on sprf^ 
over a or a oharpoy. This will give it ultra-^plf^ 
radiation and the effect of such radiation on the feed is M 
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v^taminise it to the same degree of potency as does cod 
Hver oU. This again is no theory but the latest fruit of 
i^aearch. < ^ 

(4) Use Electrified water for watering your animals. 
This is obtainable with ease and an enterprising zaraindar 
has converted all his C 3 animals into A l\s merely by 
giving them nothing else to drink. His oow^, ( •>!ves and 
buffaloes, invite comparison with the finest spei imens in 
the land. 

(5) Soak your Angocha in the same electrified water 
and wipe the eyes of your animals and scrub their throats. 
To say that you should brush groom all your heads 
oi ca|tle is to tender a counsel of perfection, which will ever 
be honoured in the breach and never in the performance. 
But eyes and throat call for special attention which can 
always be paid» no matter how busy the owner and 
ipamerous his stock. Why the eyes alone ? it may be asked, 
.and why the throat ? The reason lies to hand. The owner 
has only to look into his own eyc.s to seek it; and then do 
unto others, as you would be done by yourself. Now your 
first impulse ou rising is to eliminate the rheums of over- 
tiight that have gathered round the corner and the lids 
and lashes of the eyes, and if that is not done yon are 
fretful, irritable, peevish, out of sorts or worse. The 
animal needs a similar toilet of the eyes. If the eyes arc 
wiped with a wet cloth, you will be gratefully repaid by 
the animal in full measure and over measure: it will be sweet 
of temper, it will neverhy, never sick or sorry^ and above all it 
will be very pleasing of aspect. If you wish to look well, 
why should not also your animals. There is a foolish 
^pression about that animals resent if their eyes are 
^handled. The plain truth is that they love it, if properly 
dohe. Experience of practically all domestic animals from 
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^leplmnt to poultry has shown that they appreciate even 
the high tension spark being delivered to their eyes and it 
was found that bullocks fretting with pain in the eyes 
calmed down the moment the spark was Slivered straight 
into their eyes. The impatient critic may exclaim : 
Are animal eyes ever washed in nature ? The reply is : 
of course not, but you do not keep your animals as nature 
does. You domesticate them, you wean them from nature^s 
way without adding any compensatory advantages of your 
own. Pont in a cattle shcfl, for the night, the coVs eyes 
will 1)0 found caked and coated with a gummy exudate.Keep 
her out and the same eyes will bo clean as crystal. Try it 
on yourself. Sleep in and sleep out and note the difference. 
And the throat is still more important than the eyes, for 
this throat is the seat of the most important glands of the 
living sy.stem, the thyroid glands. Watch the quadruped ; 
how it loves to have its throat and dewlaps stroked and 
licked and tickled. One cow will oblige another as lovinghly 
as does a monkey when extracting bugs or lice from its 
fellow^s heavy coat. Animals which are stable companion 
do it, bullocks which are yoke fellow do it, buffaloes, 
too, tethered too long, do it and there is double 
gain through this process of one hand washing the 
other as practised by animals. The licker gets the salt of 
the sebaceous glands and the licked gets the massage of its 
thyroids. In actual experience hundreds of abnormal and 
diseased animals have had their thyroids glands tickled with 
the electrode and received their tickling without a tremor 
and ended with a transport of pleasure and indeed such 
alleviation is most potent in all deficing diseases aud 
domestic animals suffer in that way to the extent of 100 % . 

(6) Do not overwork your animals. Give them relit, 
recuperation restores lives, as you would give a feUow 
human worker. Not an animal owner but will proud^ ^test 
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he never misuses his - animals but watch the animal 
itself. It has got girth-galls: the owner did not even 
Ibfoubte to put* the belt right. It has got yoke-galls : 

owner let the heavy plough sit aiiyhow, regardless 
of' balance, or power. It has got a mangy coat, 

the owner never onoe oared to clean it, and indeed 
ajl^plied caustics or worse, ns coiumelled by the 
quack to keep it in condition with just the 
Ot^pOsile roauilts. It is refusing feed and drink, the owner 
lias been neglecting it generously. It will not stand iq) 
"Unless men lift it up bodily from the ground and the 
bxtierience has shown that all such ailments yield almost 
instantaneously to Klectroculture. The research bulletins 
Issued by E. F. G. A. have proved the efficiency of the new 
methods# They mre simple, they are effective and numberless 
anitnals in. all stages of imcurabie complaints liave benilited. 

(7) Take proper care of yonr n)iim<ils. Work your 
apitpal by day and not by night. If they must dmw your 
vehicle by night over rough roads, kaclia or pukka do not 
omitito carry a light A sprain received by your pony or 
beillook in negotiating a bad, hard, deep, rut iii a country 
ti$ickt. — and countiy’ tracks are nothing but rats and 
oofduroyfr-may mean weeks of agony to the animal and 
htoW^UPr youc. own business. A girtbgall will mean 
yokegali will mean loss of draught and pull, 
be ta source of poison, internal — if the lesion 
injitrm^ in either case. 
A^wuUlujpiwdl b® fpllowedby loss of appetite and loss of 
ppwun Affopby. of the udder and teats will mean 

mUk. - and . probable too of 
lly lfQpig,,t^tq^ug^pmUnutritm^^ A bad eye win mean 
uMcleptoPU tj^e.,|^oa4; 4or tl^ie chafing, irritable animal 

boot 
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of the motor horn and bump himself or the vehicle it is 
drawing into the motor car or lorry, A bad digestidh ma^ 
mean a complete breakdown. Give proper feed 5 (nd dritfk. 
See that the lcan% is hacked and cut iht(/ kiiiti. S^ine 
thoughtless or lazy villagers just throw the uncut stalls of 
karbi upon their stunted bullocks, which mince just a 
and stop, for chewing becomes n business. As to drink! see 
that good clear\ water is supplied. Remember what you 
put in, you take out, yoUr rnilk is water in a double'seni^. 
Give your aninUil a periodical wash, scrub. They deserve 
it-also you own instinct of self preservation calls for it. 
It properly cleaned, they keep sweet of temper. So add to 
your own security. Animals are like babiCs. They respond 
to good treatment whole-heartedly. A gigantic eleph^t, 
was sparked in the eye as it lay on the ground aid it 
showed its full appreciation of the tin usual attention it was 
receiving by curling its snout into the smallest posisible^coils 
and tacking itself in. Poultry to buHoCks hitve t^kCn thdse 
electric dischargs iu the eye with undoubted relief. All 
vicious aniiiiuls should be given the softening touch of the 
electrode. 


COMMENT AND CONCLitfSION :—Ele6tr^nd- 
onitiotogy and glandular electro-therapy of Anihials is an 
application of Electroculture, which th^ ortiiodox veterina- 
rian may view with consternation and the v^terinaiy 
scientist With scepticism, but the facts speak for t£etaselv^ 
and admit of neither consternation nor weptlcuoi,, but 
wholly and soldly recognition to be followed b^ 

(KStiou that may be possible and as eff^tive ^as n^y . ^ 
feasible, for, after ^1, the whole object of 
measures is to affo^'relief tyhere it has not hither^ayal^n 
found available, 'lb all' the ‘for^ouig ' oafeis^ |^e 
methods hlid either failed or ‘.bo.ijild' opt 
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aj^plied. In sum, the failure had been very patent and 
painful, the animal concerned having developed atrocious 
blisters on the bruised skin. In this case lotion with Elec- 
trified Water, instead of the burning alkali, proved a godsend. 
Oranulation and healing processes set up and the animal 
improved very rapidly. Efficacy of Electrified Water, 
which is at once emollient, disinfectant, antiseptic and 
deodoriser, cannot be sufficiently praised, A pie-dog emer- 
ging from a dog-fight with a half torn and bleeding ear 
minus the skin over a good part of it was writhing with 
agony and painting every bush, shrub and scrub red with 
clotted blood. He was caught with difficulty and the ear 
w^ished with Electrified Water. The result was that he 
got up mild as a lamb and lay down at the President's feet. 
This result was exhilarating but not unexpected, for in 
accordance with the theory of Agaslcarisation^ the effects 
of Electrified Water must be instantaneous. So wjis this, 
so was that of conjunctivitis in the elephant and so were 
the uumerous-cases, in which Electrified Water was given 
to animals. The uninformed may ask : what about the 
effect of Electrified Water internally not externally ? The 
answer as given by repeated tests and not text — books, 
which have nothing to say, is that the two cases are very 
much alike. This Electrified Water with its column of film 
provides the electric field for all the processes of nature to 
go on under more normal and accelerated conditions of 
health. Therefore, it is reasonable to expect metabolism 
to improve, nervous tension to be stabilised, functional 
equipoise to be regained, and in short vital processes to be 
fostered. Hence it is that sickly animals have been cured 
with a drink of Electrified Water, hence also the subterfuge 
through which ihe President has been giving unhealthy 
fudmals Blectrihed Water ad lib: 
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The curious may enquire : what about insulation in 
electric sleep, which is such a feature in human therapy *? 
The answer is that the animal standing on hoofs is already 
partially insulated and in any case it could be^ easy to set 
him up on a wooden deal-board placed over strips of rubber. 
Next, it may be asked : what about glandular electro- 
therapy ? This itself is totally new and even unknown in 
the therapy of humans, leave aside animals, but our results 
clearly show how effectively it can be used without waiting 
for the backward humans to make progress in this respect 
Normally, the orthodox radiologist in hospital or clinic will 
seat his patient anyhow and begin to treat the affected part 
under severe nervous strain straightaway. There Electro- 
culturists part company abruptly, for the electroculturist 
will not treat his patient, animal or human, as a live wire, 
but as a collector, receiver, retainer and replenisher of 
electric energy. So he is placed on an insulated floor or 
stand. Then, the next point of departure is that the whole 
nervous system through the spinal cord and tiie different 
glands, thymus, thyroid, pineal, etc., are first stimulated 
with the high tension and high frequency discharge. There- 
after the part alfectcd is attacked with remarkable and 
astonishing success from elephant to poultry. The former 
had never before opened his eyes so wide as he did under 
this treatment. The latter had 20 days been without vision 
and yet it opened its eyes as if under protest and began to 
peck at the electrode. In every case, whichever animal 
was treated, the treatment came as a benefit and not as an 
injury, for the animal concerned actually enjoyed it and 
showed its satisfaction, the elephant by curling its trunk 
into a coil and lying quiet as a baby and the other animals 
with a similar response. 

All this is not to say that the technique is simple and 
the application plain-sailing. Cow with atrophy of three oi]^ 
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o£ foor uddeirs was in an extaremely datnaged nervous 
<; 9 tn^^on and would not let iteself be touched by the 
^lect^e at the gland^* The hidebound practitioner would 
nave usisted V)n having his vay, but the Electroculturist 
who treats his animaU like humans and does not manhandle 
and txus^ them, went on to other methods of treatment. It 
is indeed the ohracteristic of aU methods that no animtl 
wqs subjected to any physical restraint. On the contrary, 
beneficial eifect of high tension high frequency 
diepba^e at the i^ht nerve area was a gnarantec that the 
anim^ ^ould not misbehave or kick out. The risk had all 
the samp to be run and while doing so the Presidetit 
envied £he agility of the Rugby ballplaccr. Finally, it may 
-^^^ked : In which cases is ^his new therapy indicated ? 
The answer is; Ip every possible case of Aminat Huslmndry. 

1. EVERY ANIMAL should be given feed, exposed 
over a etoth spread on a cot put on insulators to the early 
morning snn for half an hour. This Ultra-violet rayed feed 
will work wonders with its physique and stamina. 

2. EVERY ANIMAL should be given Electrified 
Wkter to didnk. 

3. EVERY ANIMAL shuuld have its sores, ulcers, 
^lls, sprains, and the like, washed with Electrfied Water. 

4. EVERY ANIMAL suffering from any disease 
short of siKdi requiring surgical aid should be given gland- 
ular therapy. 

5. VIGIODS ANIMALS shoud be given the soften- 
ing thuch of '^the plectrode. It is easier to tame a giant 

the totlcb of this maspe wand thtra to let him use bis 
giant ^treng^ on. ^on. V^oe, feifocity, temper in animals Is 
u^ety ame^., oi W^vonsj Imbalance, which th® high 
^nnon and huth freqaecy electrode will bring back to 
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normalcy. Ultimately, every owner of animals and, especi- 
ally, dUea^d animals should realise that the animal is 
his friend^ but in trying <|tiack cures, hs is treating^ him 
worse than an enemy. * . ^ 

Alongside the survey of human suffering in the Rural 
Area, a survey of anirn i! suffering was also made and with 
equally significant results, and the same Electroclinic 
sufficed for the relief of both. For, the villagers 'i^o 
brought an ailing relation also brought along an ailing 
animal, from-elephant to poultry. • Tlie same and sirnihur 
methods sufficed for both, the trcjitmeut took a very little 
time; animals were handled first ; relief was rapid and 
spectacular— so for these reasons the mobile Electroclinic 
for veterinary work became very popular with animal 
sufferers. 

A rapid survey of animal sufferers shows — 2 % 
elephants; 36% horses and mares; 6% camels; 6% pet 
dogs; 6% cows; 12% poultry; 20% bullocks; 42 % buffaloes* 
2 % goats. 

The sufferings are legion but the simple villager 
relying on local ex<|>erience and home remedies has grouped 
according to the obvious symtdms under loss of appetite, 
refusal to take iiourishmeiit, feed or water or botli with 
concQinitiint swelling of the belly and other parts which 
may be sympathetically affected. 

The fourth obvi<Hts results of such in^nial derange- 
inciit tU*e — ^the animal Is sick and sorry, apathetic, lifeless, 
shaky in the joints etc. » 

Rye trouble with coiijuntival or other discharge, 
cataract, iiifinniation etc. * 

3. luflamatioii, swelling, hardning, tumificatioii, 
ulceration of othec parte with otiier aoifiiUiqy affocfihm. 

4*. rFains^ achest grains, sta^s itk bwoi 
nerve, tendon. 
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5. Special complaints : — retention of the milk, 
atrophy *of the udder, disocation, white diarrhoea, 
paralysis, 


The incidence of suffering is as follows: — 


Kind of disease. 

Bullock 

Buffaloe. 

o 

1 

Horse 

Mare 1 

1 1 
O 

Elephants 1 

ii' 

I o 

i 

to 

u 

Hen. 1 

Total. 

o 

o 

Lame. 

12 

1 ^ 

0 

4 

I 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 0 

0 

1 

25 

1 

llf> 

i 

Sore (Phoora) 

5 

i 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1 >; ^ 

Eyo disease. 

2 

1 4 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

11 

i " 

It^h. 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

i ^ 

! 

0 

o 

3 


Weakness. 

1 

2 

1 

4 

0 

i 1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

9 

1 6 

Kefusing to take feed 

22 

14 

i 7 

0 

0 1 

i 0 

0 1 

2 

0 

1 

1 46 

2« 

Hint and pain. 

18 

6 

1 

0 

9 

10 

1 1 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

2 

46 

128 

1 

Ko milk. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 0 j 
1 

o 

0 

o 

1 

1 

Ear disease. 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

; 0 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Poisonous. 

0 

1 

0 : 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

i 

1 ® 

o 

o 

1 

1 

Oilti on neck. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Paralysis. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

1 

•> 

1 

Total. 

60 

39 

10 

1 

19 

14 

4 

1 

2 

2 

7 

158 


% 

38% 

26%'7% 

12% 

9% 

3% 

1% 

1% 


4% 



The technique is followed by his veterinary Electro- 
clinic has been as follows ; — 


Animals in health and disease are treated in order to 
increase their efficiency or give them relief if unfit. The 
methods are: — 

1. Making them drink Electrified Water by showing 
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them a handful of grain in a small Naiul and then submerging 
it in a lot of Electrified Water so that they drink up all the 
water in search of grain. This water is poured in from a 
side and level kept just a little but not too high* 

J, Electrified feed shown by exposing the feed to the 
morning sun on a dry cloth on a cot or dry straw. 

3. Electric activation of the glands, s[)ocially thyroid. 

4. Electric massage of injured part and 

5. Washingol* sores, eyes, oct. with Electrified Water. 

1. As to the relief afforded, the manner of relief and 
its efficiency is in the same order as the complaints noted 
above. To particularise, stomach troubles invariably yield 
to Electrified Water. Jilleetrific feed gives strength and 
colour. Activation of the thyroid is very effective and taken 
with the greatC'vt satisfaction of the animal sufferers. 

2. Eye troubles yield spontaneously to washing with 
electrified water with direct sparking of the eye. The 
elephant is a classic instance of the former, the fighting 
cock of the latter. Cow-^, bullocks, buffaloes take eye treat- 
ment with greater relief. Thyroid activation also helps. 

3. Infhiination, swellings, ulcers are controlled by 
Electrified Water wa^li ami thyroid activation. Often yoke 
galls to right and left Iiave been made to collapse by 
.activating the nearest thyroids, one after the other. 

4. Pain, aches, sprain, etc are notably relieved 
by the high tension sp irk playing on the affected part 
after activation of the thyroids. A spectacular case is 
furnished by a bullock with a foot so badly injured that it 
could only go on tliree, getting prompt relief from the electrode 
ill the injured foot which could be lifted and bent up by 
the i inch glass tube of the electrode alone. Crowds 
gape with amazement at the sight of the bullock reposing 
a heavy leg on that flashing wand. 

5. The special cases have had special results. 
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4{istoatioa j[>£4die milk is removed by il^lectritied water ' and 
leed^ But it is impossible to touch the cow with the electrode 
at the attophiod uddm?4 > 

It jilmps about and noliting can tame it. Force or duress 
is never used; so kiiidiiess first is the motto. 

. Survtff of anwuU suffeHng and suffers. 

Two standards, aud tlierefore two smeasures of animal 
suffering, are possible, oud no third. Kitlier. the technical 
iemSiof the doctrinaire Veterinarian are to be used or 
Ihe sin^e homely luigo of the villager who an ailthori- 
lionan and a veteran. The veterinarians’ dog'Latid' and i6w 
0ieek,. which is worse than Shakspenre’s little Latin and less 
Grteeki vdll be lost on the unleai’tied and useless to- the 
Idarned. Preference must therefore be given to the autbori- 
tarian who in his simple dialect knows exactly what he is 
taOcing about and where the shoe pinches. In, this reckoning 
«Md’ procedure animal troubles as propounded and expound- 
•d by the harassed observant village owner fall nnder 12 
salientiieads. 

, • Nomenclature ( 1 ) Ltme-^ThiB requires lio thought 
and can cause no errortiti its detection. If an animal has 
gone lame, wliatever the cause — fall, slip,- slide, mauning, 
atrophy ,or whatever the origiu of the injury, visible at the 
nuarface oraqated deep — tlic owner sees and knows that the 
aatmal bas^gone lame and brings the sufferer to the veteri- 
hary Fleotroolinic. , 

SI — These are ruuning ulcers with iibvious 
IdoMation; the suppuration is clearly visible and calls for 

r ii' .( St )r dfsfiaee.;rr-E^e trouble iuay be a.s]anptoi|i,)of 
]nitiqrydiseae08,nQt<on«^ although in thfi .ui^tacy o.ooo^]^n 
of disease a la Macdonagh the ifae oftthe.jtesw -eya-^ilis^ 
la^mtirdly'nDjaslffiediWBtever tbq causeNo£th%.^q,Ue,paiD, 
inllamation, redness, dirt, infection, calaract, oonjuncti- 
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vltis, niglit bl^nt^ss dtte tb a (iattleula^rdefeistiye (4ed etc. 

Mrhich ate iidt fdhctiotiing kormblly, are most ea^^ 
spotted and form scibfects for reKef. ’ ’ 

(iyj/oAr^Thianeods uO'eommOntt’ThiA is » edmptiflBtod 
affection of the skin; coat 6r 'hair 'begias -to off 
patchwise, mange spreads, 8(»bs may form and there may a 
transition irito No. ( 2 ) sores. 

(5) tFenfcwessv—This ia the ihost irritating fond of 
animal diseftsO, both to the ' animal and to its ownoh. 
Apparently without rhyme or reason, the animal loses its 
enCi^y, its pnR'on the yoke,' Ht vitality, its stsatnida, gets 
tired at the slightest exertion: elicits reserve po'wer seemis 
to have evapOrdted. It takes its dae -feed and the feed is 
ejected as faeces without doing any good. 

(G) Off feed: — There is an aggravation of and next stej) 
to no. ( 5 ) . The aniidal goes off feed, is sick and sorry, 
cannot be cOaed into ‘ taking any nourishment whatever 
whether in the roughage or concentrate. 

' ( 7 ) Hurt aftd pain : — This deeds do explatirittiaii. 
jBeatiiig, co11l8ion,fall, or any other cause may bere^Kmtible 
for Hfttt and pain and fuctional imbalance may folloV 
eutailing lameness. 

( 8 ) Rlness : — Greater ttagedy on a dairy-tai!tn — and 
every responsible villager has a dairy farm with dairy herd 
of sorts — 'cannotbe than thm that the milch animal^peld no 
milk ; either it has notfonned id- tiie udder or the teats 
dr are atrotiihied whatever' else th« ckose. 

{ 9 } Ear disease : — See eye disease and mutate where 
Hocdsaai^. 

'(10) Rbistms: — ^I%i8 tn -the tillager’s expeit knowledge 
implies pdis'ohirig dueto hatf^'^ich lie to hand. 

' fit) — d?hese may be and usually 

are yolce-^lt dud to defdOttvOpdtl dr loading. 

(iS) Pnm2v<s:— This is an aggra^ted fonn of No. 1. 
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Incidence. As is easily intelligible complaints { 6 ) anti 
(7X off-feed and hnrt and pain, show the greatest incidence 
being 28°/o each. This is ill either case, a gross 
imderestimaAe, for the dumb boast never comes to word and 
its language of signs including kicks is lost on the owner 
until matters have gone very far. 

Next comes lameness, incapacitation, disability to use 
a limb which is incident to the extent of Hero, 

too,diagnosis is very belated and only comes to notice when 
the trouble is sufficiently aggravated. 

Third place is taken by eye dhense with incidence of 
7 % Here again bad chronic or acute cases come under 
observation and the figure is an under-estimate, in view of 
the appalling insanitatloti of the byre, pen, stall, coop, fold 
oiytethering ground. 

Fourth place but very close to third with 0°/o is 
filled by weakness. Strictly speaking, the vast majority 
of animals are constitutionally weak and 100?^ 
would be a proper figure, but the villager bothers about 
weakness only when the animal definitely refuses to work 
or breaks down and it is these serious cases which have 
come under observation and record. 

Fifth place goes to itch with 2%^ the same 
remark applies. 

The remaining five diseases are all bracketed together 
with 1 % which is a rough estimate. 

DtstribiiHon of sufferers. The domestic animals 
which have come under review are- — bullocks, buffaloes, 
cows, horses, mares, camels, elephants, goats, dogs and 
poultry. Of the total number of auironls which have come for 
relief the following is the perccntual distribution. 

t, Bulloalcs. 38% . The bullock is the most valuable 
animal in the villager's livestock, if he is ill, then the 
plough, cart, threshing floor harvesting, marketing, 
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journeying for business or pleasure, are all out of action. 
So no wonder, then, that the greatest care by crude 
standards prevailing, is taken of the bulloc|^, but even 
that optional care is not good enough for patently no single 
bullock is in fit state or up to weight and power, 

2. Buffaloes. 25 % . This hardy beast, dull of eye 
and dense of brain, has most tractive power and milk 
yield and is most neglected. In fact some unfeeling villag- 
ers are tempted to class tliem among the non-sentient beings 
of God’s creation, so much are they overloaded and so 
little are they fed. So 25 % is clearly an under-estimate 
and represents those which are on the breaking point. 

8. Horses, 12%. An idle horse is a horrid sight and 
an ailing horse has got to be kept idle until quite fit. 
Tlie horse is used on the road and not on the field and then 
it is heavily overworked so that the Ekka can compete 
even with the motor lorry. It is a curious but correct 
observation. If the Railway suffers from the lorry, the 
lorry suffers from the Elcica. It is a common sight on the 
uncontrolled rural roads to see a diminutive Ekka 
carrying as many as eight passengers, all crowded, couched, 
cowering and huddled together from the foot-board to 
the shaft on either side and the skinny legs of the 
caricature of a pony actually arching in its eflorts to pull the 
weight and yet the figure of 12 contains two errors : one 
due to over-estimating and the other to under-estimating 
and the two wash out in the sum. For the Ekka pony 
is most precious as it brings money, but the villager's pony 
used for riding is not always in use or can easily be spared 
from use. The troubles of the first will be attended to 
promptly, those of the second tardily. 

4. Maresy 9 % — The same remarks as above. 

5. Cbi^SjThe cow has a much easier lot than the bullock. 
Her only job is to yield milk and feed ad lib on the fat 
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P{^^e8. But actually she is neglectied very badly and 

ip consequence* • . . 

. iv,6*, 4 !^. Tb»s is very low due to the fact 
t^t poultrynW»^iqg,if _8t|}l, iii il;s,iqfaqcy aq^ diseases of 
poultry afc qqt prpperly ^guosed or umde^Ctoo 4 . 

3 % i Jbi? PV^^ns that camels i\r^ fewer iu 
not tWt they qrc iiqiuune fnttp dtseiise. 

,,,,,,1,9. jDqg, ,,Who ca^es for the .V.iUage dog, 
tlie pjt-rdog, p., veteran 0{{ many breeds and of qo bree^ 
^io^ltas^evply,e4^9imuiuqt^y to perfection?^ted,8co^e<I, 
^ gel# throughout his long, mangy life 
never a ^ip|d,^prd, loo^, 4rihh;, bite or any sign of human 
^ipcti9Jnp^,pity;ap4 yet you vjll see him attach himself to 
ce^ui,)^pu8e]bqlds in his beat, defend that beat against 
pogiers, hqmpp pr canqip, follow fhe householder’s cart 
oij ^h§,t;9a4 an^dpfend it qn the march, and show more 
atl^ii^qn qnd 8yptl?o)ise Christian ).ovp better than ever 
OMs tB^_^rqyprljialpolican. ,So,l % is vpry. gross , under- 

(Skjf •jJ i-i,’ >,»■*? - ’ 

^ . S'. Ooat 1 % I These figure are corect as these 

16, 1% \ animals cannot |>o neglected. 

It gfips, jvi^liout saying 
^t t^e 'v^^ei;)ia8.^^otbcen,ahlq to prpvjde. any relief 
^^?.ifl4^#W¥^SLa9im«is*Pt^«fWippJhe^o9l4.^|Otbe^^inging 
.S>«c|(r9giii}i!g., Hq bas. q^rtplnly lrie4 jbe 
«^TJl9gft)C8»e^e8,.bi(Srt.in WMpcps ^li|e remedy 

,tbfi 4j^afP- T^i%.qggravatioii has 
%, ^^.ai^.pJ^Us admmistered aii4 

#®ro?^k>^^J^'6?Jiroc,4pic,|}98t^hp,»:?5pr.«^ 

prompt and effective., mo^i^es and 

do8age%Jhb«fttemi«ufpllfll*r?,/,’- v t, . 

^^as given 
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While the animal was tryinq: to get at the latter water 
was proured in from a side to keep the corn si^bmerged 
untilll all the dose of water — the maximum — was taken. 

II . Electvtfied feed. The morn i ng f eedf was exposed 
on a cloth spread over a charpni to the early rays of the 
young morning sun rich in ultra yiolet radiation. This, 
then, was given to the animals. 

III. Electric wash. Paining parts, ulcerating parts, 
diseased parts were washed repeatedly with electrified 
water with a cotton wool swab. 

IV. Elect i i(j acii ration of the thyroid and hormouic 
glands. All the above are generally indicated in all 
complaints. For lameness IV of the affected parts is 
speeially indicated. For sores and ulcers III is 8[)eciaUy 
indicated. For disease of the eyes and ears III is indicated. 

For itch III is specially indicated. For weakness and 
refusal to take nourishment all the above especially 
I is .specially indicated. For hurt and pain IV is specially 
indicated. For milklcssiiess 1 and II are specially indicated. 
For poisons I is specially indicated. For tumours III 
specially indicated. For paralysis III and IV are specially 
indicated. But let it be repeated, the whole gamut must be 
gone through before the specially Indicated treatment is 
administered. 

The unitary farm by itself has no meaning and does 
not exist. The truth is that farming like any other industry 
is integreted both horizontally and vertically. There is the 
cereal farm, vegetable farm, fodder farm, grass farm and 
the like, then dairy farm, horse farm, pig f>irm, poultry farm, 
cattle farm, buffalo farm, camel farm, donkey farm atod 
soon. The man behind the plough needs strong stidSdy 
bullocks ; consequently he must gi*ow good' foddeir bmps 
and rotate them with Ills own cash and ^iu crop$^Jffyytin 
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husbandry, animal husbandry and plant husbandry 
have all to go together, and even so, such a complicated 
farm is^ not elaborate enough for modern requirements, 
because faihiing does not pay. The reason is that there are 
not enough subsidiary occupations along with fanning ; or 
those associated with it are not so to a sufficiently paying 
extent, for instance more fruit has to be grown and fruit- 
farming put on a more profitable basis. The profit will be 
not only in the shape of money from the market but also 
food for home use. Similarly, new occupations such as poultr> 
farming, bee farming, silk farming, e«an and should be taken 
up. The Electroeulture Association has amply shown that 
thanks to Kleclroculture goat and i)Oultry farming can 
b§ improved out of recognition. Animal husbandry can 
be put on a more profitable basis. Mulberry can be grown 
like baramasi all the year round and fruit blossom, peach, 
apple, pear, can be obtained for bees. As is well-known, the 
blossom best appreciated by the hoiu'v bee and yielding tlie 
best honey is apple, floiice apple "'blossom can be made 
available in season and out of season by simply electro- 
culturing the plants. 

Ihe Human factor in ibe farm. The great nqn’oach to 
the farmer is that he does not march with the times ; he is 
always too late and out of date with his methods, his 
practice, his produce and his improvements. His farm 
may be simple or multiple or composite or run by himself, 
ie., sown, manured, hoed, weeded, cropped, harvested by 
his family or by cosharers or contractors. It may on the 
batai or theka or proprietary r)r suh-proi^rietary or any 
other system ; it may be fragmented and frittered into bits 
or Okie homogenous block. It may be grain-rented, cash 
rented or labour rented or under-rented or over-rented — the 
fact remains that it is not a paying proposition. 

How to make it a source of profit instead of loss, of 
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pleasure instead of worry, of enjoyment instead of 
mortification that is where TRUE comes in. And it is 
essential to correct the defects in the human factor before 
any improvement can be expected. Obviously, \o be<;in 
with, the human element must be improved on the lines 
laid down in the earlier Sections on hearth and home — 
^iveu better health, better prospects, more leisure, the 
farmer will have the jneans and the time for improving 
his farm. Special attention will liave to be focussed on the 
following improvements. 

[1 ) Improreinciit of self : — Has he got the right 
attitude to tlie task ? Is his primary concern to extract 
more profit from his fartn or is he more anxious to do 
his neighbour down or to score off his Mumndiir or to 
carry on a feud against rival cultivators generally some such 
evil ambition is re‘^ponsible for the great majority of farms 
falling into wrong hands through contract, mortgage and 
even sale. Indeed it is notorious among the richest land- 
lords facetiously more than effeclively designated barons 
that litigation is their natural industry and absorbs all 
their cash and credit when they attempt to dispose of 
rival states through the hazards of a law court by setting 
up or buttressing claims of adventurers. Hence the farmer 
must look wholeheartedly to his farm. ( 2 ) He must 
specialise in personal cultivation. It is unthinkable that 
a farmer should farm his farm out on whatever system to 
others. The anomaly is as grotesque as if a good house- 
wife were to give a contract of her meals to her cook 
instead of paying for thorn hoi>»elf item by item. More- 
over, the farmer who has his per^omil cultivation or khiid^ 
Icdsht will grow his own fruit and vegetable and flowers 
and will be able to effect his improvements all round, (3) 
Distant cultivation should be managed by co-partnership. 
Co-operation as understood and praefised and enjoyed 
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has somehow omitted the benefits or practice of good 
partnership. The nucleus for this system is available in the 
form of beitai. It enables the more distant and difficult lands 
to be brought and kept under plough and turned to profit 
when the farmer, himself cannot attend to them (4) The 
enterpri^ing farmer will have plenty of opportunity of 
developing uncultured areas in his own or other village 
and bringing them under plough. This again may be done 
singly or in good partnership. A nucleus for tlie sysetin 
exists in the so-called pahiknshi aiid a good fanner with a 
good associate will be able to develop outlying areas with 
considerable advantage. ( 5 )The dignity of labour has to 
be fully understood and associated not only by precept 
but by performance. There are certain so-called high 
castes and farmers ot the high castes who consider it 
beneath their dignity to stand behind a plough or drive 
the bullock. Occ4isioually high castelandlords have 
att^hded agricultural shows for giving demonstrations not 
of their ploughmaiiship but of their readiness to handle a 
plough at all. Such good examples have not been lost on 
their brotherhood, but the greatest stinmlufo to high caste 
labour has been given by the hard times that have 
followed in the last few years The auamoloy of IhvJI 
iiiMl Sharif or the dignified class which will not 
M<iur and undignified, servile classes which labour 
hdWfeVer still persists and at piU’tition it is an ufdioly 
Wtt^n^e between rival cosharers to secure as many of tlic 
and as few of the Shari fs among their tenantr>' as 
l^lislble. More ^otesque, backward and ignorant a 
eoiild not be ; for he is thereby pu^^ng 
k pMidtm on sweated, under-paid begar bouj^ 

Httd a dfiscount on the more enlightened prosperou^^ 
$elf-re8p6cthig farmer and frustrating the whole movement 
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towarrds Rural Uplift by objecting tp the uplifted- This 
short-sighted policy will defeat itself. It^ is only a matter 
of time and it is up to R U J2 to take time by the fore- 
lock and force a decision and defeat. Let tKere be no 
misunderstanding : all castes are in the melting ^t; the 
so-called Raxil are becoming through the digpity, q(, 

labour and the so-called Sharif are becoming thrq^l| 
their squalour and penury just because of their faise notion 
of their indignity of labour. 

The Woman Farmer introduces problems of a peculiar 
type : and t|)ese are furthe^r complicated where out of, 
shabby gentility or false vanity or both she affects purdfih 
— an institiitioii foreign to the Rural Area. The woman fanner 
will engage a sub-tenant or a contractor or co-sharer in a 
word, purchase the labour as well as the supervision of 
another for produce or money or both. Incidentally she 
purchases a lot more trouble than she is aware of and it 
is no easy question to say that a single satisfied womaii 
farmer is hard to find. Viewed differently and put other- 
wise : farmers constitutionally are very difficult, dissatisfied 
disgruntled folks but the female of the species, when she 
withdraws into her ketnen^^t^y unlike the busy bee in her 
comb, for idling and not work, is still more dissatisfied, even 
disgusted, for apart from the vagaries of the wind and 
weather, she has also to contend with the trickeries of the 
male employees who are prone to take undtie advantage of 
her enfored seclusion. She is a centre of intrigue: a habituee 
of the law court: meat for gossip; target for abuse ; danger 
to the village peace. For she is more sinned against then 
sinning, unless ignorance and superstition are sins and she 
is beset with both in overmeasure, in which case she is 
more sinning than sinned against. If she has relations, ^ejr 
siure to ettak her management as wasteful, her living 
M immoral, her very beibg as objectionable and, chrag her 
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into court to be declared unfit to manage her property and 
ousted of posession. If she has a manager, as she needs 
must being in pwrrfaA,that will expose her to special attiu*k: 
her reputation will suffer in either case, should she stick 
to the old man or engage a new one: in the former she will 
be called his paramour in the latter man-mad. As such a 
woman farm, once pathetically observed when efforts were 
being made amicably to settle her grievances with Ii<3r 
kinsmen who objected to her manager and servants in 
factythe whole staff, “Whatever I do, whoever lengago, Iwill 
become suspect in their eyes But the prospect is not 
without redeeming features. A harassed woman so rightly 
secures more sympathy from the executives, but her 
salvation lies finally in her own hands or better in her own 
feet she must emerge from the purdah, cast oft that excres- 
cence, resume her true place in rural society. That she 
should and must, for being a widow she discarded all 
vanity, jewellery, finery and woman^s, crowning glory, hair. 
And yet she clings to the purdah which in her case is an 
unwanted and stupid survival from her marriage day«. 
As widow, she will command more respect in public and 
incidentally manage her farm more profitably. 

The Hainan Surplus. There arc notable steps and 
gradations along which labour has proceeded from the 
village and overspread the country. The simplest case of 
the farmer farming for himself and utilising all the avai- 
lable labour is now a case of perfectioti and ideal. As it 
happens, more fiirra labour is available thanks <o the in- 
efficient methods in vogue than can be absorbed. The fanner 
takes up service and from service to servitude is an easy 
glide. The ‘following exposition will show the salient 
features : — 

L Service. The former who cannot farm himsejf 
takes up service on the home farm ; on the neighbour's farm 
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on his landlord's farm, or otherwise. He may get wages in 
the shape of cash or grain or both or food or shelter or any 
two or three or all. This service is natural and reasonable 
and helps to balance the demand and supply of labour. 

2. Servitude, Where supply overtakes and exceeds 
tlie demands and labour Is a glut on the market, then the 
element of servitude comes in. This term is taken in a 
strictly economic sense. The fruit labourer or the servant 
is working not for a free and fair wage voluntarily but for 
a fixed unfair wage under the heel of necessity, for as he 
hns not to make the two ends meet and keep body and 
bones together. So he proceeds to the nearest potential em- 
ployer of labour in the city and there swells the searchers 
of casual labour to begin with than of seasonal labour and 
most of the time queuing up at the local labour exchange 
or whatever word, square, lane, enclosure or other place 
tloi s duty for that clearing house of labour. In this ease let 
ihcre be no misunderstanding when luuisnal terms are used 
for Indian conditions. They have to be modified for India 
I'liose in the shift of labor from the vallage to the town, 
the latter has not got registry or labour exchange. What 
happens is that any big factory or establishment where 
more than a few labourers are employed or where drawn 
from villages becomes a magnet to the ideal, workless 
of those from villages and those undignified adventurers 
come to their relativ’^es or fellow villagers stay there awhile 
and look round for the jobs which means unaffected 
and also in fact that they are hanging about their 
adinittauce gates of that establishment. This is there- 
fore a small labour exchange and such exchanges are set up 
all over the town. 

The next step is the indenture system. Obiously a 
newly or seasonal labourer will prefer some fixity of 
employment and agree to go from far afield ifhe can find emp- 
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lo^ent for a number of years but in terms. On the other 
wanted in distant centres of industry where 
kio^ly it is not fit or available and it is therefore in the 
interest of both the employer and the employed to luiV(‘ a 
basis for employment. In this way the so-called 
^raen coolies are recorded by the jamadar and thekehln’ 
They are settled in bast is or settlements or colonies or 
wl^tever the term locally affected for that puriiose. The 
f€^fnadar or recruiting agent or the iheledar assume very 
great importance arkd as their methods may saviour of f lie 
prize gang and disillusionment may follow in cases of villa- 
gers who entertain high hopes the protector follows in 
their wake, thereafter ‘the threefold movements of the mi- 
grants, en^igrants, and immigrants settle in one feature 
^ich distinguishes the 19th from the 20th especially tlie 
post war 20th centrury is just its attitude to these 
labour movements. Whee the 19th century encouraged 
them and did considerable pionner work in industry with 
their Kelp on unfamiliar scenes, the 20th animated by tlie 
peculiar spirit of nationalism is tending to keep all its 
(a^ur population at home. Unemployment may go up by 
leaps and bounds in these daysit is nowhere proposi^d that 
theunemployed should be damped down in a distant country 
whether in a colony or on in factoiy or in a farm. On the 
other, hand, efforts are made to encourage colonies as lU'ar 
IS possible, to the very homes of the unemployed iu order to 
th^m work, In any case the home surplus is a very 
important element in the human factory to be reckoned with, 
[t shall be the chief function of the T,R U U that that 
iftwaoted surplus is fitted into the village economy through 
;he development of subsidiary occupations and the exploita- 
tion qf ^rgin or backward areas. 

factor on the farm 
To inodifiy a doggerel : 
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Whou Adam delved and Eve span. 

Was there a mechanician ? 

Yes, not one but two. Adam delved with a sjiade and 
eve had a distaff. So the mechanical factor on the farm is 
older than the hills and older than the deluge and the 
various applications and appliances continue antediluvian. 
The plough is one such. Amid the clash of ideals the ideal 
plough has yet to evolve and finality is yet to seek. The 
truth is that all requirements cannot be satified by one and 
the same design and make. What are those requirements ? 
and what the criteria ? 

I. It must be easily designed, constructed on the 
spot, with timber and talents available on the spot, for use 
and repair on the spot. 

II. It must cost verylittle in time, money and trouble. 

Ill It must be fool-proof. 

IV. Its performance must be high and With a high 
degree of efficiency to meet the full gamut of ploughing 
needs. Deep ploughing, light ploughing, medium ploughing 
turning 4ip a variety of sods and meeting a diversity of 
conditions in response to a multiplicity of exigencies. 

V. It should be a plough and not a white elephant. 

What is the postulate of theory and what the verdict 

of experience ? Theory postulates and premises that an 
iron plough-share should be better for cutting, driv- 
ing and wear than a wooden one, but it is a sad refiection 
on the theoretically most perfect plough that it has not 
succeeded in driving its wodeii Desi prototype out of farm 
use. For all exhibitions, demonstrations, tests and contests, 
shows and prizes notwithstanding, the humble village plough) 
the most antique in the world, clings stubbornly to its 
px^minenae. The figures of replaoement.of the dem 
improved types named auspiciously after governors 
or deities are not exactly encouraging. In fact ttbs 
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disinclination to accept improved models reached the 
limit in the Mainpuri Devi Fair Rural Uplift Exhibition, 
when a ijrize-winner perversely refused to accept improved 
implements ® and demanded a monetary prize instead. 
Obviously, he had to go without either. 

But this prize-winner by his attitude and perversity 
has thrown a spotlight on the tragi-comedy of the situation. 
Better implements are wanted, but not welcomed. A vei*y 
enlightened zamindar believing in petrol-tractors as against 
soil scratchers invested in a certain number only to find 
that they were practically as good as white elephants. 
Whoever may have been to blame,- the model or the maker 
or the mechanic or the master — probably all of them, the 
fact remains that those mechanical implements demons- 
trate, in a mode that was scareely forseen, the impolicy 
of mechanising a f^irrn. A Rural Board feeling it should do 
its bit to relieve the agricultural depression agreed to 
invest in a well-known tractor which was being overwhel- 
med with publicity in the undiscerning press. But enquiry 
from the parent manufactor}’- elicited the response that 
models for tropical markets had not yet been evolved. To 
take a still more telling example-a brandnew petroldriven 
farming machine exhibited at a recent agricultural show 
abroad claimed to knead the soil us a baker his dough; ins- 
pection on the spot revealed it a marvel of mechanical 
perfection ; a thing of beauty, and a joy for ever. The 
price ranged between a lac and a half. But the admiring 
beholder was informed that an eminent Indian potentate 
had already imported sueh a wonder-working machine. As 
it happens, back in Bombay that admiring beholder casually 
ran into the Dewan of the Darbar of that eminent Indian 
potentate, who has incidentally enriched the field of sports 
with many cup% saucers and plates. But his effort to enrich 
the field of agricultore was not so successful. Asked how 
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the wonderful machine was operating, the omnipotent 
omniscent Diwan naively ejaculated — Never heard of it ; 
and to think that a machine which should haye made 
liistory was rusting somewhere in disuse — out M sight, out 
of mind ! What is the reason ? 

Examples abound high and low. Take a familiar 
kolhu an iron one costs 450/- and becomes scrapworthy 
in two years; an ancient wooden one costs 10/- and serves 
faithfully for years 2 and 20. What is the explanation ? 

What exactly is the shortening of life of a machine, 
however modified and strengthened for India ? Take a 
garden-mower. It is no exaggeration to assert that careless 
handling by ineflficient, unwilling hands reduces its life to 
one-half. 

So we come back to the main desiderata noted regar- 
ding the plough which are also typical for all mechanical 
implements essential for this mechanisation of a farm. 

Mechanisation is an admirable ideal but as a practical 
proposition it is not to be placed on the order of the day, for 
the day or the morrow. The obstacles are — lack of specia- 
lised talent, lack of funds, lack of intelligence, lack of 
interest and lack of scope. 

The villager will not take to machinery kindly. He has 
not get the knack for it. He has no machanical mind. 
He has not the necessary talent. He is no good at imitation 
and still less at creation : so he is doubly doomed, if not 
damned. It is said of the Japanese, that they are faithful 
copyists and certainly there is nothing left Western 
civilisation to brag of, which AnoKanda Ban in a Nippon- 
easy way will not imitate and turn out wholesale from 
genuine tires to real Scotch, so vitalizing with this infinite 
capacity for taking pains the home truth : what one man 
has invented another can discover. But the Indian 
villager will fight shy of machinery, leave aside studying 
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it, copying it. He will show no interest and without interest 
there can be no intelligence and if pressed to encourage 
^nd train either lie will turn his back on all machinery 
and arghe ^he need of it on his small, non-descript, badly 
fragmented holding. 

The fact is that compared with the Westerner, the 
liidian^s inventive geiiisis is e^t or, what is worse, badly 
atrophied. Necessity is the mother of invention, but inlndia 
it has remained resolutely sterile. Examples spring to notice. 
Where else, except in India, with the fierce heat and cold, 
IS the need strongest for big, broad-brimmed hats and yet 
the turban, wliich consumes material enough for a whole 
suiting, will afford protec^tion against neither. Indeed, it 
will add to the load on the head, sit light and expose tlie 
forehead and face to all the inclemency of the weather and 
jyet,within the same parallels in Uie Antipodes the sombrero 
sits on the heads like a cart-wheel on its hub and rivals 
it in size. From head to foot is the same story of missing 
inventions. The Indian will go down on his haunches and 
sweep the ground with a diminutive broom, while the Euro- 
pean confrere will arm himself standing with a three yard 
stick on broomstick, with a very much better range, sweep 
and efficiency, or again hewilLattend to running machinery 
complicated belting, slnifting, piping in flowing 
^^hoti, quite obvious of the danger to life and limb, should 
an extrd bulging fold adlicrc to a moving part. Or, 
again, even with the best trainjng, a meclianio will not 
obsei v^ the same veto6s^ icibus prejudices as does a, Euro- 
If cleaning out a piece of mnchipcry with a 
iiOii will be constantly dropping the swab about and on 

dirt instead of removing dirt, 
Bdtl ad^hg d|rf to dirt is not the way to remove dirt. and if 
g^ts Complicated and calls for intelligence 
thbtnd&tt viffager '^lil fCel meet tinl;m^pyl A Vilfege 
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constable serving as a guard once offered to run a distance 
of half a mile with a message instead of speaking it into the 
telephone and so putting it through, saying “my lege are 
just as quick^b With such unpromising pe^ sdnnel and 
materiel the prospects of mechanisation miifet however hot 
be rated blight. But progress has to be made from 
another end. Tlie machinery concerned has also to be ade- 
quately inoclified for India. No enquiry into the implications 
and complications of this process is called for. Research has 
to bo prosecuted in real earnest, until the ideal machinery 
is made available. 

If the ideal plough has yet to be evolved, so 
also the ideal sugarcane cnij^her, the next most useful 
article. So inueli uncertainty still obtains that it cannot be 
said whether the crusher should have 2 rollers or 3, how 
tlie roller should be grooved or ribbed. Each machine 
marketed has its own advantage and disadvantages and the 
villager can make no choice. He has no experience. 

It would be helpful to draw upon the experience of 
other lands. Russia is said to have made much progress and 
Russian inocliunisation has figured very prominently in pro- 
paganda Thus tlio Tractor has indeed become a symbol apd 
a c\ilt. ''The Tiaiinr comes to the villag^^is a theme which 
speeches, writings, films have invested with unusual romance. 
But tlio life of a tractor is reqhjoned not to exceed six 
months, wliatever the contributory (jnuses, want of expe- 
rience, skill, training, iu the rural personnel or defects of 
design, construction, execution in the materiel. In any case 
Russia is a )nnd fipart, apdtjie lif^ and labour of a Ruspan 
tractor will not ,h.elp Wsqlye the Indian problem, 
Algeria, conditions are not unlike those obtaining in^^ny 
parts of India. Thus in Algeria, steani tackle was given up 
early in the day as a failure, because the weil-wat^r locally 
obtainable, Wheraver it was tried, Was brackish 
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the boilers and good fuel was expensive. Then they 
pfissed on from mechanisation to the next obvious 
step — Electrification and therewith marched from success to 
success, for thanks to electric ploughing with portable gear 
exicellent wine grapes have been raised where nothing grew 
on that Usdr before. 

Electric ploughing is a very fascinating theme and a 
perfectly practical business proposition.lt is cleaner, easier, 
simpler, cheaper and when the rural area is covered with 
a net-work of high tenson cables the necessary step- 
down transformers housed in a travelling cabin with 
the electric plough running as tender are all that an enter- 
prising zamindar needs to convert the waste spaces of his 
zamhidari into wealth. And Rural electrification and 
Electroculture will go hand to hand. 

The Biological Factor on the Farm. There are two 
most prominent and least noticed biological factors on the 
farm, seed and manure. The villagers makes a mess of 
both in every season. 

Take seed first. What does he know or care about 
seed ? Has he ever cared to separate the seed from 
the coat ? He has invariably taken it for granted 
liks good digestion or it is only when he is face to face 
with some agricultural calamity that he has scrutinised 
that undle of misery. If it crumbles to black powder 
under his finger and thumb — it means smut, an infecoion 
without cure. If it is a pin-head, it means disease which 
means no harvest. In either case the disgrintled Kisan will 
gather a few sheaves of the offending plants, tramp to the 
nearest revenue authority and clamour for relief. There- 
with his interest in his seed is exhausted. 

But seed, as a biological specimen calls for very serious 
consideraticm. There is the Dm* seed, neglected and decried 
nnd yet holding ito own. There is the imported seed believed 
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to be a good yieder but not sfficiently popular. There is the 
improved seed which publicity is tring its hardest to push 
into popular favour. There is the disease-resistent seed 
which would be very welcome if it comes up to gxp*ectatiori. 
Then the specially valuable seed varieties, early grown 
seed forearly crops andlategrowingseedsforlate crops bom 
more paying than the normal crop in season. Then the best 
seed but which is it? and according to which standard ? 
and then the seed catagories which need intelligence to 
use them; the yarovised seed which can work wonders and 
finally the Electrocultured seed which is a wonder itself. 

In all the confusion and babel of divided counsel, for 
after all nurserymen and stockists and seed storekeepers 
are all out to boost their wares, three points a prio^'i have to 
be kept in mind, as the cardinal points in the history of 
the seed. Firstly the Desi seed and its families, secondly 
the plant breeder's seed and thirdly the Electroculturists 
seed. 


The 7)m seed has obvious advantages and less obvious 
disadvantages. It is easily available but liable to pest and 
disease and yields a poor crop. It is cheap but has very 
uncertain gemination and growth. The whole field presents 
a most depicable appearance in const quence of the poor 
viatility of the Desi seed. It is popular. How to replace it or 
improve it ? Tl\e plant-breeder will try to drive it out of 
the field, the Electroculture will keep it and improve it. 

Look aside a while from the virtues or vices of the 
seed and examine the plant breeder himself, his lechiyen, his 
hopes, his achievement. Now plant genetics is a very young 
fascinating science and the plant breeder has endeavoured 
to make an art and a craft of it. With meticulous care he 
evolves hybrids, strains crosings in the hope of “Promotiiig^^ 
certain selected properties and characters ‘inhibiting tile 
useless ones^\ prohibiting the dangerous ones and tiiereby 
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creating an optimjil type, proof to disease, resistent to 
weather, maturing early or late, devolopiiig its own defences 
and proving ^the plant breeder's theory and practice. 

Jud^e of promise by performance, of methods by 
aoievemenfe, of final values by positive results ; certain 
outstanding wheats evolved by the labour of a 
lifetime-have won their ground and stood their ground 
in agricnlture research. They may be seen growing in India; 
in Poland ; but watch them growing in an Uf^ar farm, the 
cropishealtfey btit very uneven. In a hurry might ascribe 
the torn ragged surface of the wheat field to poverty and 
heteregenecity of the soil and sub-soil and ab«»olve the 
thottOugli bred seed of all blame for defective viatility, 
germination, growth, the result of which is that the waving 
gram looks ludicrous like Moses^ moth-eaten beard. But 
the same seed eleotrocultured and growing in the adjoining 
area plot has yielded a crop growing very dense, uniform 
with 100 % germation and growth as looking like a bed 
of moss. 

Rust the plant breader has so far net been able to 
cbntrol. He has yet to pass from study to the laboratory 
and from the laboratory to the field. Wheat do are a few 
years or even decades matterwhen the •problem is of world 
wide cosuming importnnee, but here too the Electrocul- 
tiirist leads. 

Cottons the plant breeded still finds a puzzle. Punjab 
Americans in course of time are neither Punjab nor American 
but show ^theriiig weakness in face of the very troublss 
which they Were designed and evolved to avert. The 
Elefetroct^tlrfst has had very i^ugtd&r luckwith his cottons 
atid fhittde ®8e;yield lent knd staple 60 ^ better in value 
and the b^st American. PiMc 'bollwertii 

cbhtrbllhd. 

of dfiri&’CSfaf B^co)hiiy 80 far e^adbd the btei^t 
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efforts of European expert breeders to control it. Fabulous 
prizes meant to stimulate research have so far gone 
a-begging. The electroculturist was pressed into fijpnfice and 
preliminary tests have had such prophylactic value that 
half the prize money have been earmarked for work on his 
lines, which mean apparently farewell — a long farewell, to 
all genetics ! Ilubber plantation have been decimated and 
ravaged wliolosale by foraes ligi^osus 14 years back. A subs- 
tantial prize was won in open contest by advocates of the 
method of clean-clearing which might also be dabbed 
clean-curing and implies that the disease is radically 
suppressed by killing off the patient and disposing of his 
remains past redemption. Later experience has shown 
this metliod to bo a failure as un-clean-cleared plantations 
have shown less predisposition and incidence and mortality 
than the clean-cleared ones. The explanation is not furnished 
by the orthodox plant-breeder but by the electroculturist 
which is electrocultiire through organic rays. And actually 
dying, drying rubber trees have been restored to verdure 
by elcctroculture. 

What are the trends ? There is no conflict between 
the plant-breeder and the (dectroculturist. The electrocul- 
turist is himself a plaut-breeder par excellence. Barley, 
gram, mustard seed once clectrocultured, have continued to 
manifest their superiority over the untreated seed from 
generation to generation down to four generations unabated* 
Nor is there any indication or reason of abatement. It is 
well known that seed exposed to X-rays undergoes genetic 
changes. A member of the E. F. G. A. has shown that Yaro- 
vised seed is equally geneticisedVnd discussed the presence 
of Yarhormones. That discussion is out of place. More 
appropriate is an exposition of the electroculture of seed 
The following methods have show outstanding merit and 

success. 
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1. Sparking of seed for 1 minute. 

IL Gradation of seed with X rays and ultraviolet rays. 

in. Sowing of seed in redioraagnetic bed. 

IV. Sowing of seed after soaking in electrified water. 

V. Irrigation of seed bed with electrified water. 

VI. Agaskarisation. 

The successful results of treatement of a very wider 
variety of seeds with the above methods have been fully 
published in some 126 bullitins of the Electrocultiire Asso- 
cation in the Fulgura Flecto Series^ as also in the Bulletins 
published by the U.P.Dcpartment of Agricult tire, Congresses, 
Universities and Royal Society of Arts and it is neither 
necessary nor desirable to compress into a few lines here. 
Fq;p convenience of reference the following Catalogue 
Raisoniie ( F. F. bulletin No. 116 ) may be given. 

I. Methodology ^ — Tlie methods that have been deve- 
loped and are in course of developments require, for under- 
standing their scientfic bearing fully, a reference to the 
previous works of the President on the subject, which are 
given in Appendix A. There the worker will realise how 
the early tests were made with very powerful currents, 
sparks, doses with the result that, repeating Hercules^ 
encounter with the robber, a hundred blows >vere given 
with ninety wasted. In order words, it was soon realised 
that long, strong treatments were all a waste of energy and 
likely to do harm. Thereafter, the simplest methods based 
on very mild, brief dosages came to be adopted till finally 
the extremely mild type of treatment with jacketing has 
pushed every other out of the field. At the same time, 
the field itself has been expanded to cover Plants, Animals 
and Humans. Evidently, the technique of methodology itself 
is capable of, and subjected to, further perfection. Thus, 
for instance, it has yet to be fixed when exactly a treatment 
sbonld begin and when it should terminate to secure a 
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certain specified result. There are many pointers for workers, 
who follow. They will enrich these researches with their 
results. For the moment, suffice it to realise that the 
simplified methods have met with ready and alinost univer^ 
sal acceptance, not only on paper, but what is more import- 
ant in the field, in the farm, in the garden, in the pen, in 
the byre, in the yard, in the sick«room, in fact whereever 
Klectrocnlture can be applied to Plants, Animals, and 
Humans. 

II. Oarden P/vxc^/cei-The individual publications 
will speak for themselves. But it it important to note how 
dying gardens have come to life. Such trees as were falling 
under the woodman^s axe have been saved. Amateurs tell 
their Story. Garden lovers enumerate the good results they 
have obtained and the whole Section crystallises the most 
profitable elements of Garden Practice. 

HI Special : — These arc especially selected plants on 
which workf^rs have spent much time and labour in the 
pursuit of researches, which have added to the store of 
our practical knowledge ontlje subject. The plants chosen 
are of great value, for Industry, Home, Farm etc. While 
the General Section has dealt with the garden 
species, liere the selection ha^ fallen on Plum, Jamun^ 
Mulberry, Pnii^ Palm, Rubber, Fig, Custard Apple, Oaiiva^ 
Bamboo, Dhnh% Broomcorn, Duranta, Tomato, Mango, 
Cucumber, Kareluy Bhindi, Croton, Pea, Potato, Cauli- 
flower, British Mushrooms, Rose and Cotton. The value 
and importance of each of these plants is undeniable and 
reseach is continuing. 

IV. Pests and Disease, Good results have been 
obtjiined in fighting these invaders of the home and farm, 
be they visible, semi-visible or invisible, from the monkey 
to the virus. Methods have been worked out with success 
for combating them. 
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V. Recof'ds : — These records will show that Electro- 
culture once applied looks after itself and leads to results 
which continue from year to year. 

VI. Conh'oversiah-This Section is devoted to con- 
troversies which have been openednotby the Association but 
by critics, cynics, sceptics, who would (*ome forw’ard with 
a query and often not wait for an answer. In the interest 
of Electrocultiire and Electrocultnrists, it is desirable to 
put down a systematic answer to such queries in the present 
form. 

VII ExlfibiHons and Denwiintrahonsi-As the large 
majority of the practical fanners and amateurs arc illiterati' 
or have no access to tlu^ literature, it was (‘ssential to hold 
the greatest possible number of exhibitions and demons- 
trations at suitable centres in the Rural Area. Very soon 
after the first few, the province of Electroculture had 
expanded to cover not oidy all Plants but also Animal 
and Humans. Tlie Electrociilture Show with the accom- 
panying demonstration became a gathering centre on the 
one hand for those who had already achieved good results, 
and on the other, for those who were anxious to apply the 
new methods. Their success can be gauged from the fact 
that they came to be held at many distant places and at very 
short, or even without, notice. Indeed there was no diffi- 
culty in collecting human exhibits for such demonstrations 
since those who had beeii treated separately thronged the 
auditorium and helped to demonstrate the cfFocts of treat- 
ment. 

Vril Exact lests ,: — The reproach has often been 
levelled that many of the tests undertaken by members of 
the Association are not exact. This, in a way, is a reproach 
which attaches to all human effort, but broadly considered, 
it fs ihapossible for tests which are made on varying scales, 
to have the same measure of exactitude. Anyhow, some 
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Dioiiibers of the Association have made very exact tests 
with notable success.’ 

IX. Human Electroculture.:-The widening of the 
field from PInuts to Humans was not i^u^ht by the 
Association but forced upon it by sufferers, who came 
forward in large numbers for trying out the new Electro- 
cultural methods, on themselves when they were being 
demonstrated to the public. Their number has exceeded 
ten thousand and they have helped to collect information, 
to make generalisations and to achieve results which are 
of considerable therapeutic and prophylactic value. 

X. Animal Electroeultnre: — Veterinary Science 
obviously not so advanced as Medical Science, but the 

reliff is very much harder to get in wide tracts in the 
rural area. It is, therefore, inevitable that ownera and 
lovers of animals should bring them for Electrocultural 
treatment. Their results have added a special significance 
to Kleotroculture. 

XL Miscellaneous,: -This Section is really concerned 
with matter of demestic improvement and serves to fill up 
matterial gaps in the frame-work of the Association and 
its activities. 

XIL Appendices:- Appendix A is the list of pioneer 
publications on the subject. Obviously, very long before 
the Association was formarly initiated the President had 
been at work on the subject in a tentative form trying out 
new methods, simplifying the more complex and widening 
the more narrow ones. These old methods are not out 
of date, but can still be used in special cases by the 
.oiiutious worker. 

It may be asked: how is the poor villager to profit by 
these new fangled methods ? Now, the poor villager has 
fH>t been neglected ; in sober fact, his very poverty and 
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rustic sense and so-called unintelligence have been designed- 
ly kept in view, while the electrocultural methods were being 
evolved. Tl^e whole technique has been simplified and made 
fool-proof arid inexpensive. Further the traditional 
methods of propaganda by the printed letter have been 
abandoned for his benefit. In addition, the customary appeal 
by the spoken word has also been given up. In replace- 
ment of all these time-worn form of thought and action 
— really and finally of thoughtlessness and inaction — the 
powerful methods of dumb demonstration followed by 
distribution of prizes, articles, literature have been followed. 
Electrociilture of plants, animals, humans has been demons- 
trated at countless gatherings in the Rural Area. Elctro- 
cultifral shows held imprompty, the best Rural Exhibitors 
rewarded and thousands of bits of radiomagnetic wire-netting 
given away ; arrangements made for supply of Electrified 
Water.The local gardens inspected and made up-to-date and 
finally the cause of clectroculture promoted in as practical 
and popular a form as possible. One zamindar has doubled 
his yield of jowarfrom 250 to 500 mounds in the same field 
by soaking his seed in Electrified Water. Another has 
changed his wheat and barley fields out of recognition 
by sparking the seed ; a third hasgot his late mvfwpdnndas 
( sugarcane for chewing not crushing ) to rij)en practically 
overnight by agaskarisation and so on and so forth. The 
test is legion, suffice it to learn the lesson. 

The problem of rnanui e. 

Does the villager give a thought or care to his manure? 
Never or hardly ever ! He sees its quality depreciating. He 
sees the thin watery stool in lieu of the hard voluminous 
pieces passed by his cattle ; he sees liis fields cropping less 
and less ; he sees his plough-bullocks pulling less and 
' less and yet he views it all with un-intelligence and uncon- 
cern. So long as ho can get enough manure for his upla 
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and enough upkisiov his smokes and enough smokes for his 
cronies and enough cronies at his Chmvpal — why, he will 
naively turn round and enquire: What^s the worry ? 

Actually the manure problem is among the weightiest 
pressing of tlio country side and the chief complaint is that 
it is not heavy enough and does not press enough. It has no 
manurial power. 

TRUE has already been at pains to improve the breed 
and qualty of cattle in an earlier section. Therewith the dung 
delivered for manure shall also increjise with better pasturage 
irridiated feed, electrified drink. The improvements already 
observed are instantaneous and the first test answered by 
the improving animal and the first response it gives to elect- 
roculture is through its dung. This gets harder, firmer, cleaner, 
bigger. Therewith notliing more is left to be said, only to 
be done, and the bacteria will do the rest. 

The villager is often advised by interested parties to 
use this type of manure and not that or another. This 
calls for clear thinking before clean counsel can be taken. 

The following manures call for notice (1) Farm^yard 
manure. This has already been noticed above and is 
invariably used. (2) Organic manure. This may be sheep^s, 
intestine, fish manure and the like. The quality available 
is so infinitesimal compared with the colossal demand 
that the replacement of farmyard manure with any of 
costly cumbrous, pectiliar, substitutes is unthinkable. Such 
extraordinary agents or reagents may be recommended 
in abnormal chscm, but were better left severely alone. Tests 
made by an esteemed member of the E. F. G. A. on a wide 
variety of vegetables and fruit crops have shown that 
their eccentric factors exert an effect when mixed with 
farmyard manure but that is no guarantee of their excellence. 

3. Chemical and mineral Aluminium Sulphate 

Potassium Sulphate Ammonium Superphosphate etc. 
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Tests have shown these chemicals yield good results but 
the efficacy varies with the ion, the heavier the ion the more 
effective tile ^manure. Further discussion and di^^ression, 
however fascinating, is useless as the villager cannot afford 
to try any of these costly adjuncts to farm-yard manui’e. 

4. Molasses. These furnish an indirect means of apply- 
ing nitrogenous manure, which our critic prefers to apply 
directly. The fear is that the amount of deep and repeated 
ploughing needed fully to aerate the decomposing molasses 
will overwork the average under-powered bullock. 

5. Bone meal and hone phosphate. The villager will 
* indignantly turn his back upon the heap of animals^ bones 

an^^volt at the very idea of handling the bone or meal. 
So the less said about this type of manure the better. 

6. Seivage and Sullage manure. This is a recent 
n^ethod of utilizing house refuse, nightsoil, excreta, sweep- 
ings and the like by converting them into manure in the 
course of a few weeks. The rotting matter is stacked on 
the ground or dumped into pits, turned, aired and layered, 
handled in accordance with prescribed instrnctions and the 
eparse unworkable stuff is converted into friable manure. 
But this system rules itself out for use in the Rural 
Area-where the fseces arc dropped all over the field and 
jungle as there is no proper flushing or scavenging system, 
the conversion of house filth into manure is out of the ques- 
tion. Urban centre may try the new method with profit but 
it will be a misfit to the rural area. 

7. Electroculhired Manure. This is the most 
satJisfactory effective type of the manure and admirably 
suited to the requirements of the villagers and therewitli 
is solved this biggest problem confronting TRUE in the 
rural area which the proper disposal of dung and urine 
of live-stock. Take this first. 
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The usual counsel — a counsel of peiiection — is that aU 
such organic waste matter should be taken out by the 
villager and bis family in 'baskets to some disUnt place 
outside the village hablt'nbl(!‘’ area and tbeh dumped into a pit 
which is dug deep and wide for the purpose. This fomj of 
pitting or 'diimpirij^bas been advocated in season and out 
of seasbn both with rhyme and' reason by the orttiodox 
uplifter blit with very meagre results. What is the expla- 
inition?The village matron arid tnaideh will not add td theiic 
drudgery by carryirig basket-loads of tbe^ foul stuff ’6n theit^ 
dainty arhis and heads from' the farifayard td the piftih^ 
gronnd allocated for the purpose. That uri^leasadt’ bit 
basically vital fact has to be adrintted and'adceptdd,^Vdd 
admitting and accepting it T R UE has counselled diffe/dill^ 
so: Convert your duftg with uriiie'as it drops bn the siiitinto 
npla. Let the apla dry in the wp Jot-brick in fiill liglk of iuir 


and play of air. The noisome odours will' soon ^bate ; 
the foul matter cake to upla in no time, and the tipla , 
brick is ready for use as manure. 

Many will evince suprise at the k^ea of ■ 

upla as nianarei Let tKem recall the upla brick ju ^hicb 
mushroom spawn is, ei^ort^. Tlw i8^,|fnh^d^ea, in 

brick of horse-dung iho bigi^er tliaii an prdinarjr co'y7*^uni^^ 
upla and then ' all' th"t' is needed is to crush t^e f™^le 
brick info smallpiecesand scaiter diem in tlie|^ preparefl* 
for'fhe' purpose.' This andlb^" is' very "inS^^cd^*'ani^ 
far-VeA'chihg. Bht'ilie recbm'mendatioh 'n»de ' earlier is noV 
biU^d biV a mere analogy “but ' live re'sewi^! iPesia^yWe^ 
Eteiki^cbltdrd X^so^iaiioid have shown nei^r gamna^Ay' 
better ■jli'dWtHy'lwl'teV ihatiini^y^ahd iietter 'yfelay'iii^en' *’* 
see^fe sd^'nltf’st bAflTn'‘^h\dK***criil^1^ 


caHe&'^^hlii^ 4a!?e I 
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fied water before crushing and sprinkling. Conclusive tests 
were made with mustard. 

Two difficulties will arise and can be easily removed. 
First — how to prevent the abuse of tipla as fuel. The 
answer is, by self-control. Next, how to procure Klectrified 
Water ? This is explained in the following section. 

The water factor on the Farm. No ivater^ 7io ci'op. 
That is axiomatic. The supreme concern of T R U E is to 
set up another axiom; water, 7nore crops. In other words, 

it is notenoughtogrowtwo blades when one grew before, but 
to grow two blades with one drop of water, where formerly 
one grew with two. The problem is twofold ; Utmost 
eccmomy in the use of water on the one hand and efliciency 
on the other. 

What are the available supplies of water ? The jhH, 
pond, tank, well, canal and river. 

The/Ai/ has a wide margin of soil which bears good 
crops and a wider belt of land which is irrigated with 
water taken from the jhil by means of a water basket 
( or dhenkul ). This simple waterlift is easily set up and 
stepped up, so that water is taken up from one level to 
another by such a series or battery of baskets worked by the 
villager and his mate and often female relations. Two im- 
provements are possible, wherewith to widen the zone 
commanded by this type of irrigation. First, an improve- 
ment through economy of eflTort. Obviously, if the water is 
actually lifted by human hands with the strings attached 
to a basket which dives below the level of the jhil 
surface and comes up to the higher level of the outlet, very 
much greater effort is expended than if the basket were tied 
to poles and the lift after dipping secured by pulling the 
poles apart at the upper ends while the lower ends are 
stabilised against the ground* Then each worker would be 
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holding not his basket by the string but the top of the 
pole from which the basket is slung and the poll would be 
increased arid conversely the labour diminished by the 
augmented leverage afforded by the poles. Suclj a* device 
was explained in an early session of the Indian Science 
Congress. 

The next improvement is secured through reduced 
wastage of water as it runs in the channels and courses, 
whore such a loss is very appreciable and it is no comfort 
to the harassed watorlift worker to realize that he is keep- 
ing the land moist, boeanse every drop so dissipated means 
so much water less for his essential cultivation further 
away. For he has to concentrate on the latter and raise a 
paying crop on a distant plot and not weeds by the way. 
The loss of precious water the loay*^ is universal and 
has been prevented in many orchards in the West by the 
use of cement drains which canalise the extensive orchard 
grounds and constitute a small canal system in miniature. 
11ie distribution of water at any particular point is affected 
most ingeniously. The drain is deep as it needs must be 
when it has to carry so much water while the lateral drains 
are very shallow since not much water is required at any 
point. So just beyond the bifurcation where the lateral 
drain takes off two narrow slits or grooves are provided 
into which a board or small wooden gate can be inserted. 
The water is dammed up, rises to the level of the lateral 
drain and overflows into it ad lib. When no longer 
needed, the dam is detached, the flow in the main channel 
again drops to normal. Seeing that water from the Jhil 
is required for valuable crop lands on a permanent basis, 
such a cement or brick-work drain system with its head 
at the dhenkul platform would save every drop of water 
{actually wasted and double the zone of cultivatioQ 
commanded. 
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„ The poad is Bfjhil in little. , The is nqipre stag- 
and dries pi\as a rule. The^abpve. ^mproveinepl;^ Ci>n 
be applied to the pond as well. In . addition, it should be 
prpp^ly banned, grassed and turfed and suri^round^od 
with a skiH of tuvsluiva or early-growing fruit-trees like 
plam^ih, guava etc. which will save the water from, loss 
ky ?V»por^tion,| fo|r ,the foliage will keep out the sun and 
t^6 wind, In addition, the pond should be provide . with 
immauiS and jiii inc4ped approach from the bank 
to tile water level for animals.. Moreover, it would be a wise 
pjb^.tof^ke the bouyadary or margin of the pond pakka, 
^vipg n^ueh water from dissipation through 


pviy)(prptipn and .percolation tn situ and Qpnserving it 
iQ^e,4ot weather for inan and beast. For the requirements 
^^nu]|i^-ae,pn and unscen-in the burning heat of summer 
tvrq uj^^igikqHe, Birds), anddogs, cattle and goats, camels and 
bq^Q^qeaqall for, proper watering arrangements, if only in 

mate it 

alight roimd this oasis and 
i^qir sapotu^y,W^h the result that they will look 
^u^d.^O];fqQ4taqd,jipl)ble up all the venpin and insect 


cultivation, so 

|^nel^t4^g^bqth..^hpt aspect of economic orinthology is 
^prly understood; the day when full undertanding 
js ^i^t ^ on; but there is no reason why as a practical 

ppt be replaced ;^th 


^4 j^te^ tiaJbs in a desiccating ypol or pond 
ll^^eea s^ee^.o^ »“<* vprdure. 

pr,g44® g9,®» sky 

Irom Mamet to etiltare. For, ^ong the cultor^ (zeasures 
M^dia take aV^W|higihi)Ia<fe.^^Band44^^d 

^ ' in tiie woti^. The Ifwsp 'pf 
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India is embellished with these g^pis of chi^ty and 
sculpture. Prihces and potentates have faded from the 
popular mind, but these gifts will survive to , the 
last day. And today when the peed for water is^more apute 
than ever, it is up to the zemindar, especially the ^^der of 
his brotherhood to endow his village with a pakka iank^ with 
glorious flight of steps and colonnades andgreei^vralk8..,If 
England has a vijlage-hall for every village, which .is ^ts 
pride and delight, so should India have a tank for every 
village which should serve as a heven of repose and bustling 
centre of village Jife simultaneously. 

But the tank has to be kept clean, provided with 
fish, with tursliava and arboricultured with nim, mango, 
(iargady pipaly etc. So tended, it can retain its water content 
pmcticnlly updiminishcd ajrid prove an invaluable stan(M>y 
in, days of drought and take the load off the weIl.^*To 
those who fear that it may dry up, let this advise^ be ten- 
dered that they should pro vide, the tank bed with a well 
or two which will not dry up. 

The well is the salvation of the village in the last 
reckoning and there cannot be too many wells for 
drinking or irrigHtioii or both. But a hole in the earth 
with a heap of more earth around, all bare to the sun and 
the sky, is not at aU the sort of well TRUE has in view or 
firospeot The well he advocates has the followikig five 
features. 

It has a sloping parapet. 

F 2. « It has a mniung drain. 

'8. ^ It has a hathUig platform. 

> 4. Ithas 4 cattle trough. 

^ 5« : It has a proper roof and garden. 

The funotiidns of these adljaiicts^are obvious 

( H ^ pr^viiit flie udfl of 
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the well for putting dirty clothes articles or feet on; ( 2 ) 
will catch all the waste water and utilize it for 5; ( 3 ) will 
enable bathers to bathe in decency and hygiene; ( 4 ) will be 
a god-send* tc^ thirsty animals and save the pi-dog from 
developing mange or rabies, the stray cow and siring bull 
from swallowing filth and the other animals from disease and 
finally (5) will keep the water fresh, cool, clean, healthful, 
a joy to the mind and a boon to palate and throat. 

The canal and river call for no comment. They arc 
available on such a restricted scale that alternative sources, 
have to be tapped as above for siippy of water. 

So, far conservation of all availablewater by preven- 
tion or reduction of evaporation or dissipation in other ways; 
in.a word, economy in nse — Next greater profit from that 
water or efficacy in effect. How to make one drop of water 
do duty for two or even four. Electrocnlture shows the way. 

Among the many methods which the E. F. G. A. 
have devised, tried and broadcast for the application of 
Electricity to plant life and plant growth the most success- 
ful is that called Agaskarisation, It includes Electrified 
Irrigation and goes much above and beyond it. It consists 
in enclosing the growing part of a plant or any biological 
specimen — animal or human no less than plant — with a 
mantle of Electrified Water which sets up a mild field under 
the action of which the vital sap, juice, blood, circulates 
much more freely, on the basic principle that wherc-ever 
there is cellular activity there is electrical energy, and 
conversely. And since a biological specimen in growth is 
growing in every part and parcel, no matter where the 
film or mantle of Electrified Water and therefore field or 
potential is applied, an immediate response through better 
growth is expected in theory and recorded in fact. More- 
over, since only a thin film is needed, the smaller the 
of Electnfied Water used, the better. So Electrified 
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water is as good as twice or four times its volume of ordinary 
water, if used in the same amount the effect is the same as 
that of Hercules^ 100 blows given to the robber will go 
wasted. So, one must distinguish Agaskansation from 
ordinary irrigation: — 

1. Ordinary irrigation is for roots and soil: 
Agaskarisation is for the whole plant. 

2. Ordinary irrigation of the upper visible growing 
parts will not be affected ; agaskarisation will be most 
effective when aiiplied just to those parts as shown by 
the differential response of branch against branch and bud 
against bud and flower against flower and fruit against 
fruit and leaf against leaf on one and the same plant, stem 
bunch, cluster, twig, where one of them is agaskarised and 
the other kept untreated for control. 

3. The ordinary irrigation of the soil content no less 
than tlie root processes has to be done with water in 
adequate quantities, for Agaskarisation very little is 
needed and is poured from the top like libation or puja 
and the smaller the amount the finer, the film and the better 
the effect. 

Very extensive and exhaustive tests have been 
earned out by the Electroculture and Fruit Groweris 
Association through its numerous members on a very wide 
variety of plants and soils of notorious poverty and 
sterility such as Usar with uniformly consistent and 
satisfactory results. Indeed for Usars and desert soils 
there is no other remedy except Agaskarisation. For 
therewith the acreage under plough, when every drop of 
water is precious csau be easily multiplied by three and 
four. Also, tests have been shown that with proper 
Eleotroculture even pure sands and sandy soil can be made 
to yield good *crop8 even better than Ivaru. 

Electrified Water is prepared in villages without 
electricity without any trouble by the use of any motor 
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ca^/inof or cycle, motor lorry or even, an or4inary bicycle 
wBioh is iitj^cd .with a three rupee cycle lamt) and dynamo, 
with, a motor*car battery of 40 or 80 two gallon pitchers 
of water can be prepared in one minute. Ten pitchers can be 
arranged in a series with a wire dipping into and out of 
each and then attached to one of the piercing phigit of the 
en^ne. If 4 cylinders, four such series can be set up and the 
whole lot electrified by running the engine for one minute. 
If a motor car, lorry or cycle be not available, then the 
head of the cycle dynamo of an ordinary pilish-bicycle is 
dipped under a *pitcher of water, the bicycle stood on n 
stand hnd the rear wheel rotated for one minute. The 
curr^\t is led strai^it into the individual pitcher or battery 
of pitchers to be electrified. Tests with Electrified Watei 
have been made not only by leading zaminfdars themselves 
but they , have gladly allowed tenants to come* forivard 
with the pitchers, 20 or 50 or 70 at a time^ and* electrified 
their water. Indeed' the complaint made* by one of 'th< 
numerous zsiimndiiTs trying this inethod of » diMrtbfttlofi h 
that the peasants do not care to keep it in reserve for thoii 
cultivation they drink it all off tliettiselves. 

The demand for electrified water for agaskarising in 
the^ural Area for all huslmndry — Plant, Animal, Human 7 
1ms gone up by leaps and bound witluu a few weeks The 
distributing, agenems are: -(l) a travelling dynamo, (2) 
motor .car of jmmindar, (3) lorries of public utility; 
service (4)rjey<ile of viflagcrfi 

Hoq Soci^iiesraiid G. doea 

not^meet thedemafid but much. ^s beep^lte audl 
T Br,G<E^hns^«tte4ess{u|Uy shown the way^and fired wiUl 
enthusiasm its local Workdrs# ^ 

8trdSff||‘ raViiilt try 

trfatfcs'of 
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A simple way to dam them as the water collects and rises 
to the bank utilise t\iQdhenhul or Persian Wheel or Rahat. 

The Rahat is a very efficient form of waters lift. It 
can be worked by bullock, camel or buffalo. Even so it 
ndrnits of many scientific improvements. One such has been 
designed in the following words : — 

As mji>*keted at present, tlie Persian wheel suffers 
from many defects. The surface machinery takes up too 
much space, at least 10 metres by 5 metres and it requires 
a big well, which is thereby put out of use, so far as its 
ordinary purposes are concerned. Then, the parts, especially 
the shaftings, gearwork, transmission are very heavy 
and cumbrous. Evidently, wasteful stresses and strains 
including considerable forces of friction are set up. 
Per contra^ t\\Q >ield of water, and therewith efficiency, 
is low, one reason being that the buckets are small and 
licavy and do not spill over into the discharge-channel 
completely, but drop an appreciable volume of water 
l>tiek into the well. In a word, the existing Persian wheel 
is not such a business proposition as it should be. 

Improvemeuis can be effected in the following imysi- 

1. The bullock circuit is centred on the well and 
not fixed a distance away, The well can be any size, the 
Muallcr the better. One buffalo or bullock or two men can 
work the lift. 

2. Parts such as superflous shafts, axles and wheels 
are all done away with. Therewith many forces of friction 
are olimiyated and instead only three such left in 
operation. “ T 

3. The yield If water is increased very much by 
having bigger, wider, steadier and lighter jute or canvas 
pockets sewn ot\ to a running belt of jute or canvas whi^|i 
travels up and down the drum, as an endless ch^m* The 
buckets formed by such loose pockets are collapsible and 
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spill over at once into the discharge-channel parabolical ly, 
without throwing a drop of water back into the well. More- 
over, the channel is not crooked as is usually the case, but 
a straight rectangular drain or inclined plane which can 
be pushed backwards and forwards and manipulated very 
easily. 

The material used has been the cheapest and the 
simplest. It consists of: — 

100 iron nails, 34 yards of strong canvas (width 1 yard) 
1 iron rod, li inches thick and 10 feet long, 4 wooden 
planks, 4 ft X L foot x 2 inches, 1 piece of wood 4 feet x 1 
foot X 1 foot and one big and strong bambo pole. The 
measurements are as follows: — Diameter of the bigger 
Vheel on which iron nails are fixed 3 ft t inch, diameter 
of the smaller wheel on the other side of the bigger 
wheel. 1 foot 11 J inches. Diameter of the upper cog-wheel 
1 foot 8i inches. Iron rod 10 ft Jong and li inches thick. 
Wooden beam for supporting the upper cog-wheel 4 ft. 11 
inches. Wooden plank on which the upper cog-wheel 
revolves 9 ft. 4 inches in length and 3 inches thick. Canvas 
belt with buckets 100 ft long and 18 inches wide. 

The drum is not complete and inter-spaces are left 
between successiv e cross beams, to save both material and 
labour. Experience shows that the canvas belt grips all the 
better, and it is not necessary to have a completely 
cylindrical drum. For applying necessary power, all that 
is required is to fix the long bambo pole into a hole 
ill the axle of the upper wheel and turn it round. The 
mechanism is very light and friction considerably reduced. 
Tq reduce it still further, the axles of the wheels 
may rotate in cups of lubricant. 

Purse and Surplus', — Where is the villager's purse ? 
Only a peeping Tom, who curiously pries into his secrets 
long enough could give a complete answer. Ostensibly it is 
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the fold or roll of his dhoti at the waist, where it goes 
light round the body, and on occasions he may be seen 
bent into a human question mark when extracting a few 
coppers from that sinous person. The wonder m that the 
precious coppers do not roll out every time he takes a 
bath at the well and changes his dhoti. But the real purse 
is elsewhere: It may be the thatch above his head ; or the 
dung below his feet; or the earthenware pitcher in the 
granary; or the mud hole in the inner wall or in some other 
hiding place, which he must take good care to remember 
exactly, or woe betide him when a murderous dacoit 
tortures him into revealing the hiding place and he cannot 
do so tiirough lapse of memory. 

But the purse seen is bigger than the purse unseen. 
The former is the threshing floor, dark with produce, the 
waving field yellow with corn, the farm yard vocal with 
live-stock ; the brown rick bulging with upla, the wooden 
cart groaning under timber — these are all purses for they 
contain articles which he can promptly convert into cash 
or credit to balance his budget or liquidate his liabilities. 
For, they are his assets as much as the coppers wedged into 
his tripbone, 

A complete census of assets would ramify under the 
following heads: — 

I. Crops. 

II. Proceeds of crops sold. 

III. Debts cleared off. 

IV. Money lent. 

V. House property. 

VI. Personal effects including utensils. 

VII. Agricultural implements and stock, and 

VII. His wife^s jewellery. 

The liabilities are the debts which he has incurred 
and they fall under the following heads: — 
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1. Inherited debts. 

2. Self-acquired debts. 

3. Renewed debts. 

4/ Jgaid off debts. 

5. Debts with low rate of interest. 

6. Debts with moderate rate of interest. 

7. Debts with high rate of interest. 

8. Debts with usurious rate of interest. 

9. Oral debts. 

10. Written debts. 

11. Debts secured on land. 

12. Debts secured on jewellery. 

13. Debts secured on crops, 

14 Debts secured on labour. 

15. Debts secured on house. 

These heads are not materially exclusive but regroup 
into the following five heads: — 

I. According to the natui’e of debt contracted (1 ) 

and (2) 

II. According to the manner of discharge affected 
(3) and (4) 

ni. According to the rate of interest fixed (5), ((>) 
(7) and (8) 

IV According to the mode of contracting observed 
(9) and (10) 

V. According to the type of security, offered and 
accepted (11) and (13) 

And the sources of debts available are ten as under:— 

1. The villagers themselves. 

2. Mahajans. 

3. lifoiiei^ leaders. 

4. Kabulis. 

6. {^unjabis and Peshawaris. 

6. Grain merchants. 
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7. Family priests. 

8. Temples. 

9. Co-operative Societies. 

10. Banks and Government. 

These regroup into the following divisions: — 

I. Internal source, 1, 2, 3, 6, 8 and. 

11. External source, (a) Permanent 6 and 10. 

(b) Itinerant 4 and 5. 

The usual mode in which assests and liabilities find 
their equilibrium is through sales, and these may fall under;— 

I. Sale of crops — actual ; potential ; extra ; batai or 
sauni. 

II. Sale of fruit on the tree, actual, maturing or 
expected. 

III. Sale of brushwood, firewood, timber. 

IV. Sale of dung and dung-cakes. 

V. Sale of gathered fruit and vegetables. 

Those sales may be: — 

(1) free; 

(2) forced; 

(3) full 

(4) linked. 

And the prices fetched may be: — 

1. Natural demand and supply. 

2. Artificial litigation; politics or other factors. 

3. Cut throat 1 Both abnormal in either direction as 

4. Fancy J a result of dumping, cornering or 
speculation or influx of local or regional or world prices. 

Turing round to surplus what, if any, remains of that 
powerful fuel of Rural Uplift at the villager's disposal ? 
For clearly the effective surplus which is left over with 
the villager will feed the machinery that is going to uplift 
him through belter food, better shelter, better clothing, better 
cultivation better status; Equally, in a primary computation 
and pHma facie view, that simplus will be the difference 
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between the assests and liabilities a real surplus if that 
difference is positive and a sad deficit if it is negative. Tn 
the former r^ase the villager will be uplifted, in the latter 
go to rack and ruin. That the latter is more often visibily 
the case than the former is a village tragedy without 
chorus or commentary. 

In the course of a meticulous survey of some fifty 
typical villages on the basis of the 50 castes represented in 
the Rural Area, the results of which have been published 
under the title of Caste and Credit ( Longmans Green ) 
censuses of assets and liabilities and of indebtedness and 
credit have been taken on the spot and the basic principles 
exanBUned and established and much necessary spadework 
for Rural Uplift accomplished. The essential concluslonK 
will not be out of place ; in fact, a bird's eye view is 
clearly indicated. 

Apriorists imagine that indebtedness varies with the 
time of the year, being higher before Rabi, than after, as 
Rabi operation involves considerable temporary debts which 
are discharged as soon as the Rabi crops are marketed 
and sold off. So, of the two seasonal crops, the kharif is 
the food crop which replenishes the fanner's larder while 
the Rabi is the money crop which goes to line his purse. 
So, he subsists on the kharif and pays off debts with Rabi 
But such a priori reasoning is not justified in fact. All a 
priori conclusions must be discarded at the threshhold. 
Facts show that there is absolutely no interlocking, inter- 
dependence, gradation, similitude or parallelism between 
the total indebtedness and the old indebtedness. Afortioriy 
there is no such liasison between the old indebtedness and 
the new indebtedness. Indebtedness is not determined by 
the need of funds for agricultural operations, Rabi or 
Kharif but by factors which have no immediate and direct 
bearing or concern therewith. And this is true of all castesi 
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agricultural aud non-agricultural, professional and non-pro- 
fessional or castes which are partly the one and partly the 
other. ^ * 

As to what exactly arc the objects of Rural indebted- 
ness, if not wholly or largely the financing of agricultural 
operations, theory has again proved a very bad guide. 
These are in all possible permutations and combinatins any 
or many or all of the following: — 

(1) Subsistence of self and family in village. 

(2) ^Liintenance of relation abroad. 

(3) Maintenance of self or family during pilgrimage. 

(4) Performance of religious obligations. 

(5) Perform 1 nee of family obligations. 

(6) Performance of social and caste obligations. 

(7) Civil litigation. 

(8) Criminal litigation. 

(9) Revenue litigation. 

(10) Speculation in immovebles. 

(11) Speculation in moveables. 

(12) Purchase of seeds. 

(13) Purchase of manure. 

(14) Purchase of implements 

(15) Purcha.se of bullocks. 

(10) Purchase of man power. 

(17) Improvement of house. 

(18) Improvement of holding. 

(19) Sinking wells. 

(20) Building tanks. 

(21) Payment of dues on account of revenue. 

(22) Payment of dues on account of rent. 

(23) Payment of manorial dues such as naxrana etc. 

(24) Payment of customary dues such as mtli etc. 

(25) Payment of rates and cesses. 

(26) Discharge of self-contracted debts. 
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(2?) Discharge of inherited debts. 

(28) .. Discharge of takavi debts. 

(29) Discharge of Co-operative Societies debts. 

(30) Payment of interest. 

These regroup into the following synoptic heads. 

I. Maintenance (1), (2) and (3). 

II. Performance of obligations, of family, religions 
caste custom or society; (4), (5) and (0>. 

III. Litigation Civil, Criminal and Revenue: (7), (8) 
and (9). 

IV. Speculation in moveables and immoveables. (10) 
and (11). 

y. Purchase, including hire of requisites of husbandry. 
(12) (13), (14), (15). and (16). 

VI. Improvement of house and holding. (17), (18), 
(19), and (20). 

VII. Payments of legitimate or customary dues. 
(21), (22), 23), and (25). 

VIII. Discharge of debts including interest. (2 6), (27 ) 
(28), (29), and (30). 

The conventional classification of debts into 
avoidable and unavoidable, productive semi-productive 
and unproductive is false fallacious and unjust to 
the facts that are ; it easily breaks down,. The average 
villager who relies on agriculture for a livelihood for 
himself and numerous dependants usually lives from 
hand to mouth, with little or no reserve for lean times, 
does not incur any avoidable debt. Circumstanced as 
he is, he avoids all debts, and — what is more important — the 
lender is not likely to lend him money in a hurry. Conse- 
quently, the debts such a villager incurs are all unavoid- 
able in every sense of the term. Proceeding to the further 
fallacy underlying the classification of objects of indebt- 
edness into nroductive or unproductive, it is customary to 
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«‘las8 debts incurred oa litigation, marriage and social 
functions or payment of interest as wholly unproductive 
and the reinaiuLiig objects of debts as productive. But 
such a view is a superficial view. The object of marriage 
is productive, ami more thaa prod uctive—re productive. The 
object of social fuii(*lioiis is to guarantee the status and 
*<0 conserve and raise the fellow’s standard of living. The 
object of litigation i^ to safeguard the person and property, 
the life and hoMing of the agriculturist or his dependants. 
Ifow can these ol)jcets. then, be considered unproductive ? 
'fhey are obviously productive because they produce results; 
because those results are rejisonable and justified ; and 
hecatise th(*y subserve the best interests of the agriculturist 
himself, his hearth and home, his fields and folks. 

Hence the classifications of objects of indebtedness into 
avoidable and unavoidable, productive and unproductive 
and semi-productive, easily breaks down. And earlier 
in this chapter it has already been sufficiently indicated 
that money borrowed for one object, however laudable 
may^be, and usually is, spent on another object not the less 
laudable, l)nt altogether different. This sort of indiscri- 
minate spending of money on objects other than those 
which are held to justify a loan, becomes all the more 
inevitable — not to say excusable — when it is remembered 
(hat the villagers live from hand to mouth; that the 
limits between famine and scarcity and scarcity and plenty 
arc relatively narrow and ill-d<*fined ; and that money may 
be, and generally is, needed for ever so many objects at 
< )ne and the same time.Hence when such considerations weigh 
with Uie observer, it will ’be idle and infructuous for him 
to direct his enquiry into the objects of indebtedn^ and 
the api>ortioiiment of a debt as between so many objects, 
and in actual fact it has been found more profitable 4o 
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conduct this survey along the channels furnished by the 
kinds of debts and the sources of debts. 

A»to security offered and accepted, the following 
principles fiave been established by the survey. 

L The higher the caste, the greater the security of 
caste and credit accepted for debts given to such caste. 

II With the high castes, all debts arc secured on 
caste and credit. 

III. With the low castes the security taken is lai’gcl) 
crops, their houses and finally labour. 

^V. Debts secured by the caste and credit in the 
case of the low castes are negligible; and the lower the 
caste, the greater order of negligibility. But then, with the 
very lowest castes, such as this order as due to the 

special credit of that caste as labourers and watchmen — 
on the principle; keep a thief to watch a thief — may be 
reversed. 

As to sources of debts,the following is found caste-wise. 

(a) Ahirs : — Maimjans and money-lenders have lent 
one-third each ; the villagers themselves, one-sixth ; and 
Kabulis and Punjabis one sixth, 

(b) Brahmans:— Mahajans have the bulk of the debts; 
the villagers themselves only a very negligible part of the 
same (one-twentieth). 

(o) Oadarias:— Mahajans have lent one-tenth of the 
debts; moneylenders only a small partof the same (ono-sixth) 

(d) Chamars '.—Mahajans have lent the bulk of the 
debts, villagers only a small part of the same (one-fifth.) 

(e) Kahars: — Mahajans have lent two thirds of the 
debts; villagers two-thirds and money lenders one-sixth. 

(f) Basis Villagers have lent most debt, more than 
one-half of that amount has been lent by 'Mahajans while 
money lenders have lent about one-tenth of the total. 
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(g) Other castes ; — MaJmjans have lent for the most 

part 

It is permissible to generalise thus: — 

I. Mahajam have lent to all castes, but in* varying 
|)roportions, most to the highest castes and less to the 
lower castes. 

II. Money-lenders have lent most to the Ahirs but 
very much, in fact negligibly, less to the other castes. 

III. Taken relatively, the villagers have lent appre- 
ciably more to the lowest and lower castes than to the 
higher castes. 

A caste-wise survery of indebtedness runs as follows: — 

(a) The Chipas are the most heavily indebted 
having over one-third of the total debts, but the rates are low 
to moderate, the security caste and credit wholly, the 
contracts oral and evidently their indebtedness does not 
weigh so heavily as its volume might indicate. 

(b) Tlie Bnnias come next in indebtedness having 
one-sixth of the total indebtedness. The rates are mostly 
low, yet high rates — nearly 1/8 of the total — are not lacking, 
for a Bania will be a Banin, The security is largely caste 
and credit. 

(c) The Thaknrs come next, having one-fourteenth 
of the total indebtedness. The rate of interest are uniformly 
high and the ratio of oral to written debts is 4 to 1. The 
security is crops and land in the ratio of 5 to 1. Debts 
secured on caste and credit are insignificant (0.05 of total) 
which is remarkable as both rank high. 

(d) The Ahirs come next, having one-sixteenth of 
the total indebtedness. The rates of interest are medium 
and high in equal parts. The debts are under one-half 
oral and ovei*- one-half written. Security for slightly less 
than one-half is crop; for a very small part, labour and 
for the residue one-half, caste and credit 
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(e) The Morais come next, having one-twentieth 
of the total indebtedness. The rates of interest are high to 
usurious [10 to 1]. The debts are largely oral [13 to 1 1. 
The secuHt^ies are crops and labour [10 to !]• 

(f) The Chamars come next, having one-twenty- 
fourth of the total indebtedness. The rates of interest ar<' 
high and usurious [7 to 1] The debts are largely oral [5 to- 
1]. The securities are crops and labour [I to 3l. 

(g) The C/ukwas come next, having less than one- 
twenty-fourth of the total indebtedness. The rates of 
interest are high throughout. The ratio of oral to written 
debts is [3 to ij. Securities are crops and labour in th<* 
ratio [6 to 5]. 

(h) The lOif mis come next, having one-ioitieth of the 
totol indebtedness.The rates of interc.st arf^ liightoiisurions 
[30 to 1], The debts are all oral: Securities are crops and 
labour in the ratio [4 to l]. 

(i) The remaining castes have around or imder 
Rs. 200 indebtedness each. The rate of interest is high all 
through except for Bhujwas, where it is medium. The 
debts are mostly oral and secured very largely on labour 
except for Brahmans and Oadarins where it is almost 
wholly secured on crops. 

It may be permissible to generalise as follow.s: — 

I. The Banins nwd Cktpas form a class apart having 
heavy debts on favourable terms, which weigh lightly, if at 
all, and renew easily. 

II. The high agncultural cartes have much less 
indebtedness but the rates of interest are high and seciuit> 
crops and labour. 

III. The lower castes — agricultural and professional*—; 
have still less indebtedness and the debts are largely oral 
with ki|^ rate of interest and secured less on crops and 
more on labour. 
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As to who borrows from whoih, let the foltowiog be 
noted. Ahirs borrow from villagers and Mahajans in the 
ratio of 1 : 4. 


Chikwas 

do 

• ’ 2:1 

Bhujwas 

do 

1:2 

Thakiirs 

do 

5 : 1 

Mural c 

do 

6:1 

Lonias 

do 

11 :1 

Chnmrs 

do 

16 :1 

Barhais 

do 

3:2 


One may generalise thus : — 

I. Grain merchants lend heavily to the business 
cartes, Banias and Chipas, only. 

IT. The villagers lend to all the castes, either alone 
f»r with Mahajans. 

Ilf. The lower the caste, the heavier the proportion 
of debts borrowed from the villagers and the lower the 
prf>portion from the Mahajans^ ajid inversely. 

IV. Ahirs and Bhujwas are the only exceptions to 
whom the vilh*gers lend less and the Mahajans more. The 
former are big borrowers and the latter need a stock of 
grain for business. Hence the mahajans is more likely to 
Mipply credit than the villager. 

Turning to tlie other sid<; of the balance-sheet to 
see the assets, a census of assets with its mmiiieations has 
already been explained curlier. Of the eight heads given, 
crops standing or gathered and of course the proceeds of 
crops sold will bulk largely in the picture. Debts cleared 
off are a negative gain and so far, so good. Money lent is 
im}>ortanthfiditisiisunlly money lent by villagers to villt^g;^ 
in fhe len^ng village or in another. House-p^oj^ei^y te a 
good asset and every ^villager, unless totally down ahd out 
and a vagrant, has a house or hovel with a roof ovet his 
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head, which is a distinct asset As* to personal effects, be 
they never so humble, they do confer a certain status and 
are largely safe from distraint, which enhances their value 
as assets, 't'has utensils are exempt. Similarly, agricultural 
implements and stock figure largely as assets, even if 
some of the stock may be liable to seizure but the asset 
worth is pro tanto higher. As to his wife’s jewellery which 
makes such a brave show — all is not gold that glitters — 
it is a sacrosanct being sacred to the sacrament which is 
marriage and is likewise unapproachable, and Heaven 
help the distrainer who dare lay irreverent hands on it. 
Unfortunately it is the dacoit whose brutal fingers tear it off 
that gentle wearer’s person, should that unmitigated pest of 
rural society force a way into the villager’s simple, defence- 
less dwelling. So, in any case, the villager rightly regards 
his wife’s jewellery as a very good asset. In the final 
reckoning, there remains largely grain and the following 
is an analysis of its caste wise distribution. 

It is striking, although not unexpected, that the 
professional castes do not sell their grain but raise it for 
domestic consumption. So, for example, Bhnjwas, Sonars, 
Kayasthas, Banias, Tamolis, Telis, Dhobis. There are two 
exceptions to this rule, Lohars and Behnas, which show 
generally that while the professional castes go in for 
agriculture, their object is wholly to grow their own food 
and not to make any money thereby. But the Lohai’s and 
Behnas are growing more crops than they need, possibly as 
custom may be slack. 

The remaining castes in the village, which are wholly 
or largely agricultural and raise crops both for liouse use 
as well as sale, are; Thakurs, Ahirs, Morai, Kah^rs, Gad- 
arias, Bralimaus, Pasis, and Chamars, These fall into the 
following groups: — 
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Group I having 0 — 10 maunds grain per family. 

Group II „ 10 — 20 do 

Group III „ 20 — 30 do 

Group IV „ over 30 do 

GROUP I. 

This includes Dhobis, Telis and Nais. They have 
under 10 maunds of grain per family, gathered or stand- 
ing — Rabi crop, which is meant for food and not for money, 
the popular fallacy to the contrary notwithstanding. 

GROUP II. 

Thi'. includes Bhujwas, Sonars, Gadarias, Kayasthas, 
Brahmans, Lohars, Banias, Pasis, Behnas, Chamars and 
Tamolis. Those are 1 1 out of 18 castes altogether and have 
10 to 20 maunds of grain. Eight of them lie in the first 
half-group, 10 to 16 maunds, which may therefore be taken 
as characteristic for the food census of the village. 

GROUP 111. 

This ineluclcs 20 to 30 maunds of grain per family, 
and compri--es Knhars mid Morais. The latter are 
wholly agricultural and cause no surprise, but the former 
are partly professional belongii^ to the professional porter 
caste and tlieir figure of 21 maunds of grain per family 
excee<ls expectation. This may be taken to be an index of 
the ruralising of a professional caste. But the proceeds 
from sale of grain per family is only 10 as agains 27 of 
Morais which shows that the natunil order tends to 
reassert itself. 

GROUP IV. 

This includes castes havuig 30 or over 30 maunds of 
grain per family. These are only two: Ahirs and Thakurs. 
having 35. 3 and 37 maunds respectively. But as there 
are only four Thakur families as against 81 Ahir famOies 
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and Ahirs figures may be taken to be more normal 
than the Thakurs. Moreover, the sale-proceeds of the Abii> 
crops per^ family are 24 as against only 3 of the 1’’hakur>, 
which is ab additional index of the abnormality anti 
disparity of the latter. 

The following principles may be deduced: [i] Tin* 
high-caste agricultural families — Ahii*s and Morals — rais(‘ 
the bulk of the grain, for food and sale. [2) The low-caste 
iigricultural families-Gadarias, Pasis, Chamars, — raise one- 
half the amount of grain, family against family, raised by 
the high castes and they sell only one-sixth in comparison. 
This is also natural: where tlie amount of grain raided is 
less, the amount of grain sold is very much less. [3] '^Phe 
pr^essional castes grow grain for food and not for sale, 
excepting a few which have not mncli ejistom and there- 
fore tend to riualise themselves and grow grain both for 
food and sale. 

The villager's surplm is the excess of assets over 
liabilities, but money surplus is not the only surplus under 
consideration. Their are many other surpluses on which 
T K U E will properly fasten and focus atteiitioii in his 
efiforts to uplift the down-fallen, down-trodden — as they are 
or feel they are. There is much virtue in this qualification, 
for it shows the way to self-help. Let the villager picture 
to himself that he is not down-trodden, that he only feels 
and imagines that he is, that that feeling is wrong and that 
notion unjustified, that in spite of hi.s drawbacks and 
handicaps and the incubus of the Mahajan on his head and 
the clogs of cruel custom at his feet, he can still lend 
money to his fellow-villagers to the extent of 20% and be 
his own mahajan, so ousting the other fellow and Key 
presto ! the first stroke work of self-help has been done! 
HeavOn helps those who help themselves and Id and behold: 
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The villager has already been helping himself without 
Heaven or anyone else or even himself knowing it. 

I. Rut this stnplffs of money or what he lends out is 
nothing in the scale-pan. Tliere are ever so aiahy other 
surpluses lying idle at his door, at his feet, which he has 
to see, use and capitalise. 

II. There is the swphts of time. Agriculture is 
largely agt i~nofu)cf\\\ other words, Nature does a lot in the 
nidustry of agriculture, leaving the agriculturist considerble 
time at his disposal. This he can capitalise and utilise 
tor self-training, self-cducatioi^ and the like. 

III. Then there is the surplus of The villager 

ina>,as already shown, be wasting his time in profitless 
pre-occupations and then be coinplaitnng that he has no 
leisure. Actually, he has all his leisure-time devoted to such 
unwholesome activities as drinking, smoking, litigation, 
and so on. 

.IV. Then there is the surplus of produce. Obviously 
there must be an excess of production over consumption, 
or there would be nothing left over to sell. Rut, as things 
are, there is so much inefficiency aiul waste that both 
the vendor and the market alike suffer from a good supply 
of good produce at right time. Every article he handles 
might be cited as an instance. Take millr. there should be 
surplus of milk, for the villager keeps his cow or buffalo 
and if poor he has his goat, called the poor nian^s cow. 
There must be plenty of milk available — enough and 
overmeasure, but what happens to it, there is none can tell. 
The children do not get or they would not be suffering from 
rickets, T. B. or other infantile deficiency diseases. The 
adults do not get it, orthey would not be the skeletons and 
caricatures they arc. The markets, local and regional, are 
unaffected or there would be a glut if the villager's dairy 
products were to find their way on to them. The surplus is or 
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can be made available, thanks to T R U E and his messagi^ 
of Electroculture ; it is up to the villager to realise and 
capitalist and utilise that surplus. The same remarks appl> 
to the surplus of fruit, timber, grain and all other rural 
produce. 

What, it may be asked,is the villager to do with all his 
surpluses ? Why the answer is clear: Deposit them against 
the rainy day or utilise them here and now, as opportunity 
offers. These deposits may be made (1) under his own 
floor; (2) under his neighbour^s (3) as deposits in the bank. 
Cooperative Societies or Co-operate Unions or any other 
Rural Banking Agency or Banker ( 4 ) as investments 
in the shape of jewellery for his wife and daughter (but 
not children if he values their life !) and (5) endowments 
of temples; (6) as works of charity, tank, well, platform 
cattle-trough and the like (7) as service of public ntilit}. 
plying ekkas, carts, lorries on hire. 

Finally the villager’s visible purse may be slende)*: 
but his invisible surplus is big. It is up to him to follow 
the sage counsels given by T R U E and transmute both 
purse and surplus into live wealth, as bedrock of rural 
welfare. 

IV. His Cult and Culture. From the cultivation of 
the fields to the cult of the gods and the culture of the 
spirit is not a far cry, but one steady urge upward down- 
ward and away— one long pull and strong pull in the 
cause of the uplift — material, moral, spiritual 

The true cultivation of the fields, which gladden the 
grateful sight as they laugh into harvest, offers the truest 
approach to the cult of the gods. The waves of dancing 
corn form a symphony which elevates to the All Highest. 
Hugo, than whom no world poet has written so greatly, has, 
in the view of a master-critic, touched the acme of perfection 
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where he records the reactions on a simple soul of the 
Night of a field: 

II regarda longtemps ces formes magnifiques 
Que la nature preiid dans les champs pacifiqiies. 

11 reva jusqu^iu soir ! 

And all fanners, not necessarily Hiigo^s stricken 
Olympio alone, are made that way. They are conservative 
to the core, because they love their land, East or West,from 
the deepest fibre of the heart — that land on which they have 
lived and toiled and moiled, perhaps with no better guerd- 
on than the grave. Torn from his native Highlands and 
pitchforked on to the pi ay fields of Australia — playfield in a 
double sense, where farming is a plaything and cricketing a 
serious business — thus tlie taciturn Highland farmer comes 
to word : — 

From the lotie shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us and a waste of seas; 

And yet the heart is strong, the heart is Highland, 

As we in dreams behold the Hebrides 

Fair these sweet meads, these mountain scenes are gi*and, 

But we are exiles from our native land ! 

And this devotedness to dull land is itself rooted 
in a deeper devotion to the Divine. Much is being written 
and said in the West, especially in recent times, about 
peasant literature but nothing has yet approached the lieroic 
simplicity and spirituality like the organ notes in a 
cathederal of the Cotter* s Saturday Night by the ploughman 
poet Robert Burns. The Cotter and his family after a frugal 
rural meal of“parritch^^talk over the happenings of the day 
and then the Cotter brings out the big Bible “ance his 
father^s pride^^ and conducts the family worship. 

The strains that once did sweet in Zion glide. 

Ho wails (chooses) a portion with judicious care. 
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And let ns worship God he says with solemn air. 
Now the Indian villager is not backward in divine worship, 
if he will only do himself justice, nor should he be misjudged 
by the genito-urinary cures with which he defiles his own 
tongue and other^s hearing, because worry is gnawing at 
his heart, while his Piers plowman is exchangingly God^s 
Greetings in the West. He, too, has his gods and they are 
legion, tribal, village, home, gods, according to his caste, 
subcaste, gotre atid the like. He has Ins Lares and Penates 
and the women sees to it, even if lie is lemiss, that 
ancient tradition is truly satisfied. In lieu of the 
of the weekly approach to God, in vogue in the West, he 
p3nodteal app) 0 (ich on the one hand and his 
daily approach on the other. As to the periodical approach 
any school, court, factory holiday will give a full idea, for 
the religious holidays are many and are religiously observed 
especially in the Rural Area, lie has his HoU, Slieoratn, 
Basant paehmi^ Somiaati Amanms>, Ram Naarm, Jeth kn 
Dasheraj Raksha Bandhan, Knsim Janam AhJUnii^ Som- 
wati Amawas, Anant ChaoudaSy Dashera, Dnvali, Kat fth 
Paranmashi, And then the daily apiiroach the pre-aurora I 
awakening, the worship before and during bath, the feasting 
of holy men, etc. 

The parallel with the West goes very far. If the 
Western villager has his mysteries, moralities and passions, 
the Eastern villager has his rases, lilas and kathas. To tlu* 
passion of Oberammergau is opposed the passion of Rfim 
Lila. Then, there is the passion of Saints like Surdas. 

Prom saints to heroes is another departure. The 
West had its jongleurs, troubadours and trovators. The 
Elast has its Kathaists. 

Who reads of Robin Hood and Randolph East of 
Chester can appreciate the Lays of Alha and Udal. The 
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strolling fiddler and the spielmanhashisEastern counterpart 
in many Sahus and Fakirs, The fahrenderscholast becomes 
the B^ahmachari, , 

Then come the periodical pilgrimages* and fairs. 
Against Lourdes Canterbury, Rome, can be matched Pray agr 
Kashi, Oaya, Puri, Dwarlca, Mathura, Rameshwram, St. 
Bartholomews Fair, Michaelmas Fair and such Western 
Fairs have conterparts such as Kartiki Fair, Magh Fair, 
Kumbh Fair. 

The cult of the gods, in a comprehensive view, has no 
reason to be neglected. If only, the villager wiH standardise 
his practices and rationalise his agriculture, he will find 
ample time for the cult of the gods and TRUE should 
take advantage of that cult. 

This is easier said than done: How exactly shall 
T RUE proceed ? The fir.st step is the hardest. By taking 
care of little things before they become big, gigantic 
colossal. Consider awhile the priest who is charged with 
the spiritual weal and woe of hapless millions: Who is he ? 
What is lic?Wliich ishe?Does any one know him?Or appre- 
ciate him ? Or distinguish him from his fellows? He may 
be adept at singing love lyrics or making a bhang potion, 
but is he good at his job ? Ask him : Ask the village 
headman, watchman, accountant, surveyor, farmer of 
revenue. They will each and all be taken unawares and 
re-echo the query: What is his job? Ask the priest himself 
and he will be puzzled for an answer. 

In England the most richly endowed faculties and 
benefices are the religious. It is unthinkable that a ne^er-do- 
well or a man of dubious antecedents expert only in 
inebriation should take spiritual charge of so many souls 
without having passed multiple tests of fitness. But in 
India the position is anomalous and quixotic. How is it to 
be adjusted ? 
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There are so many centres of learning which are 
turning out priests and pandits from Pathshalas in the 
rural area IcOjtheological seminaries in the urban Univer- 
sities. Let the alumni be gmded and trained in 
practical religious worship and let only such as have passed 
with merit be provided with benefices, living, temple charges 
and the right to minister to the requirements of wor- 
shippers and conduct worship. Let the managing committee 
and societies forgo their private and personal preference^, 
abjure their peculier pathas and solemnly swear that they 
will elect and appoint only the fittest qualified man, regard- 
less of local ties and potent influences and outside consi- 
derations, to the most important spiritual charge within 
their gift. And then having done so the committee or 
trustees should keep him under strict observation and hold 
him to rigorous accountablitity for all his deeds — good, bad 
or doubtful. Without control and fear of being ousted he 
is sure to go wrong. If that can be done then T R U E^s 
occupation in this direction shall have gone. 

But it will be a long while going. He is not through 
with the priest yet. For the priest despite his immortal long- 
ings is still an affliction of the flesh. The lament, not 
taunt, is universal. In fact the history of religion and 
religions clearly shows that schism have been caused 
more by internal weakness than outer assault. Thus the 
breakaway of Martin Luther from Papal Rome was the 
inevitable working of a spirit of righteous indignation at 
the shortcomings of its priests. 

‘‘Jfer paffm isst huehner und trinkt men und lasst 
die tiuschen fasten^^ { you priests, eat fowl and drink 
wine and let the Germans fast) says the Satirist in Walter 
von der Vogelweide. And again in righteous indignation he 
exclaims: 
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'"'Atiwe det' habest its xe juiig ! hilf herre diner 
(hristenhiV^ (O Woe ! The Pople is much too young, 
Help Heaven your Christianity ! “The language is Middle 
High German, but the feeling is very mucl^ t)ld€r still. 
And even the great Goethe has not hesitated in his 
Faust to pillory the aviirice of churchmen and priests: 
The scene is that Mephistopheles, the Devil servant of 
Faust, has laid jewellery in Maggie^s chamber to win 
her, but a parson comes and takes it away. The scene 
is as follows \Nehrids Doctor & Saint] : — 

WALK. 

Meph, In the name of jilted love. In the name of HelPs 
first broth : — 

I wish I knew aught worse, which I could use as oath! 
Faust. What it wrong ? WhaPs biting you so well ? Such 
a face in all life I never met. 

Mcph. Fd like to give myself to the devil straight. 

Were I not myself a devil. 

Faust, Has a screw in your head got disengaged ? 

It suits you like a maniac to rage ! 

Mcph. Just think, tlie jewel that for Maggie lay 
A person came and snatched away ! 

Her mother gets to see the thing, 

Gets secretly at once a shuddering: 

The dame has a imecious sense of smell, 

Is always sniffing in her prayer-book well, 

And noses each bit of furniture, ^ 

Whether ^tis sacred or profane to make sure, 

And as to the jewels, she clearly feels, 

Not much blessing that reveals. 

My child, she cried, unrighteous goods. 

Ensnare the soul, devour the blood. 

Let this to the Mother of God be given. 

It will bring us manna from Heaven. 
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Wee Margaret began to pout ; 

It is, she thought, gift horse no doubt , 

And truly ! godless is not he, 

Whcr has so well brought it to me. 

Mother got a parson to attend : 

Scare did he the joke comprehend, 

Took great pleasure at the sight. 

Said he: so works a righteous soul, 

He wins who shows self-control ! 

Our church has a good appetite. 

It has swallowed up whole lands clean. 

But on over-eating there has been; 

The church alone, my ladies blest, 

Can all unrighteous goods digest. 

IVust, That is general practice so ! 

A Jew and King can do it also* 

Meph. Fingered then a bracelet, chain and rings, 

Like mushrooms or such like things; 

His thanks are neither more nor less full, 

Than just for nuts by the basketful, 

Promised them all heavenly meed, 

And they were greatly edified indeed. 

In India the avarice of the bogus priest has been 
sufficiently condemned although not to much purpose: Iw 
that popular Passion “Surdas^^ thus condemnation is 
expressed thus: 

I have sSen the long-nailed ones, 

I beheld the hairy ones; 

Since those with ears a-slit and 

those whom spear-heads pierce. 

Since those who vowed to silence 

seen those all shaven shorn 
Seen gambol in the forest those 

who dwell in the forest 
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Seen the sage, the fool, the 

virtues and the vile, 

Seen minions of Dame Maya 

rolling in their riclmsf 
Seen tiiose ever happy, seen 

those ever unhappy, 
lJut never once beheld oie 

with no avarice. 

And from avarice to iuiiuorality is an easy glide. In 
the same passion says Haridas to the concupiscent priest 
\^ho is lusting to embrace his wife: 

If such foul things can come to pass, 

blot out all Bharat, die it must ! 

Whet) Brahmans, pastors, priests, 

ally themselves with shameless lust. 

We are the boat and ye the boatman 

in mid-current^s splash and form, 

We both shall perish past salvation, 

if you sink in this maelstrom. 

Opportunity creates the thief and offers the 
temptation ; or creates the temptation and prepares the 
thief. If the so-called Sadhii, priests, pmiohits 

(‘t hoc genus omne who go about in saffron robes — 
a useless coverture for, if the heart itself receives no 
tint what use this tinted robe? — were carefully looked after 
and were pulled up at the first swerve from the path of 
correctitutde,why then they would better be qualified truly 
to serve the cult of their gods. 

"rhere is also another side to the shield. The priesthood 
which is also a priestcraft is often more sinned 
against than sinning. As the law stands, all the 
wandering Sadhus could be clapped into jail under the 
security sections of the criminal law, because patently they 
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are vagrants with no veritable means of support and can 
can give no satisfactory account of themselves. One sucli 
who had been enjoying His Majesty^s hospitality in one of 
his jails tfor the second time calmly ascribed his detention 
to the facf that the police officer concerned was short of 
cases and he found him handy for improving his own 
record ! Anyhow TRUE will have to m.ake a census of 
all such religious persons who really make for spiritual 
uplift and see they serve the object intended. 

For cultivating the spirit, T R U E has many power- 
full means to hand in the shape of drama, music, dancing, 
folklore, sculpture, painting. The essential elements are 
there; the spade-work has already been done ; the task is 
to co-ordinate, resuscitate, integrate, in a word, get the 
best 6ut of everything and everyone. 

As to drama, there is fortunately no professional 
talent in the village, but for that the local amateur talent is 
all the better in appeal and purpose. Precisely such 
companies enact the Ramlihi passion for 10 continuous 
daysto perfection. They liave their committees, their jjroperty, 
their subscriptions — each village is all the richer aesthe- 
tically no less than spiritually for such talent. 

As to music, there are bands, Kaithaks, Rhajans 
Mandlis, apart from the singers in the IlcDuiila and other 
Ulas» Then, there are bards and local singers, priests, 
beggars, who minister to the spiritual wants of the village 
by providing this food of love spiritual. 

As to dancing, this has been largely professionalised 
and debased, but the art in itself stands high and village 
talent has to be recognised and encouraged. 

As to sculpture, this has solved the problems of 
eternal youth. Indian temple art is a galaxy of figures 
infused with eternal youth and beauty. A visit to such a 
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temple is itself an education and there is not a temple which 
has not a fair or fairs associated with it. 

Painting is undoubtedly in a bad way for 4he simple 
reason that the Rural Area has largely been able to do 
without it. One easily passes from a line to a surface and 
from a surface to solid. But that is not to say that colourful 
ropresention oji the floor and walls sliould be rejected in 
favour of three-dimensional statuary in the temples. As 
it happens, there is no village house that has not got some 
form of painting laid on by deft touches of slim feminine 
hands. 

The need of the hour is to recognise and encourage 
this essentially domestic art. 

T R II K mnsl enlist active helpers in the cause of 
spiritual no less tiiau any other Uplift. There is in the 
first place the jn/urhnyat; in the next, the woman. 

With the and the funds it raises within 

its village circle, the (luestioii of expenditure is reduced to 
a minimum. The workers in the role of panches are all 
unpaid, voluntary and appreciably missionary — using the 
term in its most catholic sense, and the value of missionary 
zeal can never be over-estimated. Digressing a while, the 
missionaries of Christian church have done yeoman 
service for Rural betterment and their institutions have 
fared best in the struggle for survival. Two reasons lie to 
liand: firstly, the continuity of missionary eflbrfc through 
a succession of missionary workers belonging to the same 
discipline and each succeeding the other and continuing his 
operations; secondly, the reduction of all expenditure to 
the irreducible minimum, as the missionary worker are 
inspired by love of labour and all the overhead charges 
of inspectorate, travel, supervision are practically eliminated 
from the budget or do not count. So the panchayat^ 
too, will succeed in the measure and to'^the extent its 
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personnel is recruited from the right sort of people, and 
to askfor a handful of genuine workers from the community 
of all castes and classes numbering a thousand, is not 
to ask for the moon* Experieniio doret more than docket*' 
and pigeonholes and experience, sovereign mistress over 
human affairs, knows liow to find such proletarians of tlu* 
right stamp to suit her shifting moods and needs. 

The panchayat can and will achieve much; but that 
‘ much^^ is little compared with the lot that lies to be done. 
This particularly holds for that part of Rtiral Uplift, which 
1 % Female Uplift. And here rings the slogan Chcrche\ 
la Femme ! One need not be dubbed a frenzied feinims! 
to call the best agency for uplifting the woman, a woman. 
This hoiiHj truth has to be rammed home until it soak.s 
into the public mind and conscience. Indeed, even in Western 
countries, womaids effort in social regenerfition have not 
been sufficiently recognised, although they have been 
crowned with conspicuous succc.S'^. h\)r,like a good digestion 
they are taken for gratited and given not a care. But what 
would e.g. village educatio!i bo without the School-maVin ? 
What would sanitary and social service be without the 
devoted Sisters of Mercy and Charity, who like true 
Samaritans Avalk tljc wards of infirmaries and bestow 
their self-sacrifiug care ill ho'^pital and eoutiuuo all i hat 
after-care at home, which the nur.^e cannot allord to give and 
which has uo counterpart apparent in India V What would 
Child Welfare, Better Mothercarft, Domestic Hygiene be 
without the loving attention of devoted social servants 
who go from home to home and iirovide effective ward 
and watch, which is the surest shield against i!ifectiou?Thi8 
in fact is not wholly or exclusively a hobby for the idle, 
but is becoming the field work for experienced diplomates 
of the graduate school, who put in several years doing 
such laudable social service. 
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Conditions in India are also favourable and a counter- 
part of the Western Sister of Mercy does exist, 'fhe Sister 
of Mercy in India is the Indian widow. The cai^ and culture 
of children, especially girls, in private or public schools 
safest in their hands. After all, the widow, especially, 
the child-widow arriving at womanhood with a 
clear call to social service and devotion to the needy and 
Mirffering, is quite as qualified to function in the rural 
economy and as effectively, as does a Sister of Mercy in 
Kuropenu lands. Both have minds which arc ‘‘dedicate to 
nothing temporal Both practise and preach abnegation 
and self-denial, both are unsparing in service, where 
service is wanted; aud,ifan\ thing, the balance of advantage 
is with the widow. 

Uninformed critics complain that enough teacheresses 
arc not available, but the fact is that teacheresses of the 
right type are not sought, but of the wrong type which, 
hide -bound by formalism have, parrot wise, to put their 
pupils tiirough certain disciplines, which may be good 
bad or indifferent. If however, a genuine effort is made to 
comb out n needy, workless widow, who has time and train- 
ing enough to serve the cause of Rural Uplift, there is not 
a village but will provide more than its fair quota of such 
uplifters. Indeed, in the few girls schools that exist under 
the present stringency, the best teachers are furnished 
just by those widows who are all self-reliance, patience, 
and charity, .since, for them, the bogey of Pm da I'as no 
t(‘i*ror.s, th(* lure of jewellery and finery no mcaning,the fear 
that they eventually marry off and give up their jobs, no 
basis. So by harnessing the widow to the yoke of Female 
Uplift not only shall the cause of the rural woman prosper 
btit also tlie lot of the widow herself improve. For there- 
with shall she be fitted into the Rural Scheme, and teach 
language, scripture, morals, deportment, bienscances no 
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less than needle-work, domestic science, health and hygiene 
and the like as one to the manner born, further enlightened 
by experience and chastened by suffering, to the helpless 
girls who are in need of such light and leading. That is 
not to say that the widow has no further needs. Above all, 
she should have full right to carve out her own career. If 
she seeks remarriage, there arc castes, which recognise 
it, even encourage it and not necessarily the low castes, 
although the lower the caste the greater in this respect its 
advance, but the higher castes, too, are progressing in the 
direction of widow remarriage. And such, as do not care 
to remarry, will always find opportunity for doing good in 
Rural Welfare. 

And here once again, the panehaynt can hold out a 
helping hand. Usually, the village teachers have educated 
female relations, who are only too anxious to look after 
girls and children. The panchmjat can i>rovide them with 
accomodation in its own chftffpctly whicli is the embryo of 
a Village Hall. Tf none such be available, it can arrange 
for a member or members to allow such girls to meet at 
their houses exactly as groups of boys are taught in 
private homes. Where tliere is will, there is a way and 
the will is there, but it only needs assertion and the way 
is clear but it only needs to be trod. 

Cherchex la Famine : — So the problem has been 
presented but how ever shall we approach this eternal, 
elusive Femnine ? Parda has many charming features but 
the least charming is apathy and where the apathy of the 
female mates with the conservatism of the male, then truly 
is parda triple-steel carapace. True, parda does not obtain 
in the village. Those who go and know may observe the 
Avomen gathered on house tops or Avatching through old 
nooks and crannies Avhich the true parda^bound woman 
Avil I consider outrageous, but just because of this liberty 
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of action which has more liberty of inaction the woman 
keeps herself segregated, insulated, isolated for all time. 
When in the previous stages the Sahab with his assistants 
went from village to villager expounding the virtues of 
hygiene, manure-pitting, etc. the woman who was most concer- 
ned was the least effected. To parody famous lines :-~ 
“She least bowed low before the Sahab, Indifference or 
disdain, she let his minions waste their gab and plunged 
in sloth again/^ 

For, the moment the visitation ends, she has resumed 
her chores, the household sweepings are flung into the 
street, the little one is loaded with tinsel, the manure is 
dumped near the kitchen, the cattle are tethered at the 
door and the whole gamut of horrors gone through. How 
then, is the woman to be uplifted ? 

Womon^s Uplift is Woman^s Sphere on the whole 
earthball: be it Whitechapel, Greenwich, Moabit, Ghetto or 
the Indian Scene. Local problems vary, differ in details, 
but essentials remain the same and prime among essentials 
is psychology. It is bad psychology and worse manners to 
foist the unwanted on the unwilling. The propagandist 
should show no hiatus. The driver and the driven must bo 
of one house. The uplifter must be himself uplifted and 
have an ideal approach to the females, so without being Don 
Juan he can glide into their hearts. Then, alone, will he be 
able to sway them to his moods and to his needs. 

To uplift the male is good, to uplift the female is 
better, but beat of all is to uplfit the ehilcL 

This is admirably conceived in the following lines of 
the same ploughman poet; 

Their masters^ and their mistresses^ command, 

The youiikers all are taugth to obey, 

And mind their labours with an eydent hand 
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ne^er though out of sight to joke a play, 

433^4 O ! be sure to fear the Lord alway. 

And mind your duty duly morn and night, 

Lest in temptations path ye gang astray. 

And fear £he Lord and his avenging might. 

They never sought in vain, who sought the Lord aright. 

The young shall be taught to seek the Lord aright 
through katha and song, dance and drama, music and 

g ainting and ritual ; — and not in the drinking 
gambling booth, or the smoker^s ring or tin* 
hel. Drink, dice, damnation — damnation, dice 
that is the threefold path to be avoided, 
le cost. Uplift — material, moral, spiritual: that 
to be trod. 

The be-all and end-all of eci^tence. Without 
juggling with or delving deep into philosophies a plaiti 
question calls for a plain answer: what exactly is the 
fnnction of the villager in God^s planned economy? 

Is it to form a liuma?i reservoir for the town and 
eventually to add to its floating proletarian population and 
aggravate its evils and accentuate its curses ? No ! Is it to 
be driven hither and thither like live-stock in a stock-yard 
under the inter-play of spurious forces <»allcd learnedly 
Rural Exodus and Urban Influx ? No ! 

Is it to be a servitor of the urban area, to serve its 
ideasures, to raise its food, to live in abnegation and self- 
denial ? No ! Much rather is it not to live life clean and 
to live life yrhoXe, spotlessly clean and beautifully whole — in 
order that a strong healthy village-body may prove the 
real strength and saving of the state ? 

And that is not a day-dream but a practicable pro- 
position How, this survey has shown. 

The prospects of T R U E Rural Uplift Education are 
of the brightest. With the quickening of the national 
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conscience luH conie in a real rural renaissance — howto 
exploit it, guide it, can.-ilise it, control it,is the greatest task 
iini)osed on the True Rural Uplift Educator for the day 
and the morrow. For tho rustic of to-day is the Citizen 
of tomorrow. And a bold peasantry, its country’s pride, is 
the best guarantor of a good citizenry. 


DEVI FAIR UPLIFT MOVEMENT AND ITS 
MECHANISM. 

o 


hree miles out of Mainpuri town, in full 
typical Rural Area at the bifurcation of 
thepal'ka road which leads to an old tahsil 
which is no more and an old rural district 
which might be no more, stand two ancient 
temples, named after Kali Deri to right 
and left of a new edifice which is a 
plaisance of the Raja Bahadur. On the rolling ground with 
many a turn and twist the river JEsan describes a gigantic 
letter N whose blue stands out against the white of equally 
gigantic letter Y of the pakica roadways. In between, are 
dots of green, or patches of brown, the green dots being the 
trees on the arboricultured highways and vegetation sur- 
rounding the ancient and new structures, while the brown 
patches are the big broad daubs of arable and stubble 
which complete the picture. And in the heart of it as a 
jewelled pendant from the catenary of the blue N to the fork 
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the white' sCahds £!ie green embowered' pavillion o£ tEe 
Diirbnf luck-bearing horse-sEbc whose win^s exp^nef anS 
cascade £p either side in £he hoxagbns of ^ops aiiS 
£he hexagons of stalls, • 

Tluit is the happy setting fpr^ the Devi Pair Exhi|f|i- 

happiest around after under the full moon, Puranmashi 
or good augury, when the new year has emerged out of the 
mnlti-colonred water fight and holiday mood of the rival 
tel low blends into the popular worship of the goddess — the 
genius toci* 

. A, ^ . r . ‘ 

^uc^L^wa^ the .^enc, a!i4 ,^Hoh. the..jOpcua8ipp, 

Rural Uplift was put into the Ma{npxlri^pviFl\irE;ih^litj^ 

Exhibition. The nucleus of the old exhibition was expanded, 
into a pageant ground of 22,000 square yards subdivided 
into locations for 71 camps with courts and sections bv 

V irt.f i \ • ‘’‘s • 

the appurtenant front roads iuid pintary lanes, put pageant 
grouna is a misnomer — there was no pomp and pageantry^ 
but stern realijy subserving at any every step the cause 
of Rural Uplift. 

To this end some preliminary cobwebs had to" be 
cleared, cobwebs in a no unflattering sense,fbr cobwebs with 
theiy intricate tracery have a charm of their own and add 
to rbmaiicis but the duirand drab problems of Rural tJpTift 
cannot be approached so long as such charm ensnare^ the" 
way, for a ihihd distracted never j^iiis its ericT. This means 
that many ileiiis, which serve the delec^libn of the cif^- 
dWeller but have ho 'meaning or purpose foh the vifl^^i)^ 
had to go l^y the board.‘‘ And in particular where ever the¥e 
was chance^ of a^elasli, the ^refessioh^d ‘ element had* to" iSe 
eliMhathi hhef^ the amateur eheburfq^a." Filially,* tKe 
restricted budget had the last say in every matter. 
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Among the item scored out so ruthlessly was the 
dangah This has been so far professionalised that the 
amateur does not have even a look in. Along come veteran 
professionals from near and far, mostly far, mace-bunters, 
who go away with the mace and the prize without a By 
your leave\ The villager is totally squeezed out of the 
picture and gets as much personal profit to his physique as 
does a Cup-tie fan in England by sitting and shivering in the 
air of a foggy November afternoon while the clean-limbed 
base-ballers show their paces on the diamond. This phase 
of vicarious sportmanship is not wanted in the rural area 
and has to be suppressed with a firm hand. So also fell 
under the same axe hockey, cricket, tennis— good enough 
sport and exercises for the elite of the town but not the 
proletariat of the village. 

Mushairas and Kavi Sammelans which are also 
professionalism in excelsis and run away with the major part 
of the funds likewise took a back seat and finally no seat 
at all, being held superflous to present requirements 
in the Rural area. For the same reasons the high-brow 
sophisticated dramas popular in towns were not allowed 
and the greatest gain of all in the interest of rural uplift — 
all the proceedings at the multiple meetings, conventions, 
conferences were conducted in the simplest vernacular 
understood of the village folks who crammed into the 
available spaces in their hundred and thousands. For Rural 
Uplift had to be made a near, live issue, not a distant 
ideal. 

To turn from negative caviats and multiplying vetosto 
positive achievement, every Rural l^plifter had to live in 
during the Debi Fair days on the Exhibition ground. All 
the Court Officers, departmental officers and others took 
up their abode in the city of tents and under canvas lived 
and transacted their business. This was all to the good, 
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for the Rural fellow was doing likewise. He had come big 
distances in the precious bullock carts followed by the 
self- attached pi-dog ( a better model for piety and love 
than the pelican ) he unyoked the animals, settle^d •the cart, 
made himself at home by the roadside, caring naught for 
the high and'iniglity sahab who was squatting equally low 
undercover of a fabric on the otlierside of the drain.Truly, 
indeed, the exhibition was a great leveller of high and low 
and fostered a spirit of camaraderie. 

No wonder , then that with a separate, ad hoc court 
and camp to each activity and a section to each interest the 
number of blocks so familiar to the uptodate town-planner 
should have touched 71 and of the stalls, with living-in 
accomniod.ition for the holders are added the toUd should 
top several hundreds. 

Most prominent among the sections with their courts 
and camps, when necessary, was ( 1 ) The 

Exhibition had been expanded to four times its normal size 
and the construction committee had a very heavy programme 
of conception and execution alike.Thus the longsinuouscorri- 
dors stretching out behind the main exhibition Hall to secure 
and house the hundreds of exhibits in the Fruit Preservation 
Section on the one hand and the Electroculiure Yard in 
the re-entrant angle in the other to permit of big crowds 
watching the demonstration at close quarters on the other. 
All bespoke the zeal and discrimination of the construction 
committee and when it is remembered that the material 
at their disposal was neither bricks nor show but only 
Chatai, or reed and bamboo, exactly what the most 
ambitions constructor or architect may get in the Rural 
area. The success of this construction committee in making 
bricks without straw may be easily gauged. 

The Agricutural section merits special mention for 
was it not living up to its motto, Resugam ! Running 
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frophies tor challenge and conipetition ^ear after year were 
bbiug awarded in the shape of prizes of ver^ 
pdwerfal appeal for the best produce according t(j 
me triple tGsts of quality, varity and utilit^r produced 
by different categories of farms and , the interest 
aroused exceeded all expectations. But a verjr 
fecial feature of the Agriculture section was 
tne Electroculture stand with Electrocultured produce — 
fruit, flower, vegetables, cereals and modest demonstrations 
of sparking and treatment given from time to .tjime. Who 
wolild havebelicved tliat that modest.l^ginning^that grain 0£ 
mustard se^ so to speak, should within a bare twelve month 
ebnie to plant and fruit and strike ^ root and spreqd to^ 
ihe most distant countries" in all parts^ of tlie world and^ 
the publication of research conducted bv workers scattered 
Jill over the earth-face should go into the second century. 

Anotlier important offshoot of the Agricultural 
section was the Fruit Preservatioii Section. It was 
widelyrecdgnised that agriculture as such should not x>ay but 
subsidiary cultures could still redress the villager^s crazy 
budget, among which fruit got an easy first place, Now, 
thanks to Eloctroculture, it could bo produced in larg^ 
(i\\mi\t\ee-7hore fruit, better frnii, early f)uit4aie foiiit- 
dkotic fruit, but how to dispose of if, preserve it and so 
save the perishable ? 

That was the business of the Fruit Preservation 
section and right earnestly did it come up to expectations 
THie very long corridor or colonnade with beautiful green 
lattice work archway facade and long tables and , brackets 
of bamboo and cliatai creaking and groaning under the load 
of hundreds of beakers, flasks, phials, bottles, carafes, jairs 
martabans, amphorae, in fa<?t all kinds of vessels, receptacles 
revealing luscious fruits, in crystals or syrup or , dressing 
ot in ahbidnoic prep^eSto please the^ palate and eye in a 
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multiplicity of w/iys Jcnown and unknown to the confecti- 
oner's art. The very list of the classifications would enthral 
and then appeal. Multi-tinted, amber, ^jol^l,* brown, 
yellow, ochre, green, purpe, pink, red — cordials, nectars, 
sorlets, sherbets pick-me-ups were the refreshing drinks 
which the rural fellow could learn to make for himself at 
very little cost without stirring outside his native 
village, for every entry was accompained by it 
recipe and true certificate of its composition. Then the 
actual jams, marmalades, murabbass fruits in syrup or 
dressing or crystal, whole either halved or quartered orflaked 
or packed or shown made a very bravo show. Finally the 
gi’ocer came into his own with the innumerable samples 
of arhar, chatney^ chat, k)iatdi and all the wizardry 
of spices with a kick and a sting applied to the bouquet 
of flower, leafi frui^ vegetable, root, ‘tuber, nut in all |he 
cunning and quaint disguises which lend richness and 
charm fo the siniple mehubf the vegetarian villager. The 
Fruit Preserviiig Section with its Achar Chatni Murabba 
was a novelty beyond compare an attraction second to 
none and a pleasure beyond praise. 


But t^ere was vastly intrgiiing coipic qr tra^^ 
comm interlude furnished h^. t|^e panel of an^ 

v^piun^era among the, eptl^psia^^t'^c pubUc. Thi^ 

in^e^j(e^^,e<| 1^.4^ t^.? seriqqs business of an^ almost 

tnreatepe^ io reduce it tq ^ farce. To pUnpb the depths o|. 
fihe fal^ ^he sublin^e to the judicious imagine, for 
iif^ahc^, Vn^ sober 'yell-constituted juaging and selection 
commH^ee, in^t,he uydst of its' arduous functions and they 
ei^^^^c^se, suddenly impaled on the horns of a dilemma, 
phi^ied into a' quandary/ strickeii with judicial paralysis 
tfuaappeafhig to the Bystander or the passe^y'td 
a decision. Yet such was the ridiculotts plight of the panel 
df Tudfgesi’ Gourmetis,’ 6pfcuresV^e34>ertB,’ indeed ' inany a 
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gastronomer genius when sampling dubious lookingmesscs 
which obviusly liad developed fungus, mould, hairy growth, 
fuzz and ccVtivcrted parts of the Fruit Preserving section into 
a mycologist^s cabinet. But the judging, testing, sampling, 
was done with rare insght individually or by plebiscite 
and the prize-winning exhibits with recipe selected for 
broadcasting. 

The sports section achieved special prominence as 
Rural Uplift Agency after the suppression of the 
English sports which only appealed to the town 
diletantes. Indian sports games and exercises were thrust 
into the breach and came into favmur: These were Kabmldi 
Atapata, Pilili, Dandy Baithaky Mngdar, The Tahsil 
committees had held their own preliminary tests and 
displays and selected theii* prizewinners and champions 
and finally the last heats were played off in the Exhibition 
week. Most important and useful of the event were the 
swimming contests in the Esan river. 

Endurance, distance, time, fancy, swimming and above 
life-saving were all the items on the swiimning programme* 
To encourage swimming and life-saving in the Rural Area 
Water Polo for villages has been developed and will 
provide every village, which boasts of a pond or a tank 
or a river with rich, clean, rare, sport. The Rules for all 
Indian games sports, exercises have been reproduced in 
the preceeding chapter The villager was well served. 

It will be rightly objected, what about the villagers^ 
wife ? Where does she come into tho pictures ? So far, no 
where and yet if the male^s physique and health call forrest, 
exercise and recreation, why not also the female^s ? This 
introduces the ladies section with all its novelties within 
novelties, wheels within wheels. 

Ladies section as understood, concieved, realised, was 
a cent per cent innovation. To get the ladies together, to 
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convene the ineeting, to organise this team-work was in 
itself a valuable achievement for llaral Uplift in the shape 
of female uplift. This exhibition within exhibition with its 
complicat(‘d programme gave good food for thonght to the 
pessimist and the unholy trinity formed by tlie critic., 
cynie, sc*(‘ptic. A few items may be noted here. 

Ladies^ spoils take first place. Who wf)iild have 
thought village women slioiild prove so quick and good and 
adaptable at sports Yet they did so arid carried off the 
prizes, beating the townswomen fairly and scpiarely. 

Cooking rompetition pYOVi)(\ very popular and the 
first of this kind to be lield any- where. Unless the daily 
menu is to be improved and made more wholesome and 
appetising at once, it is foolish to expect good brain and 
good brawn. Actully,mimer()ns useful recipes were secured 
ill the competition when a panel of judges had to sample 
over 19 best dishes and deserved abounding pity and praise 
alike for their devotion to duty in making so many 
gastroiiomical experiments on their precious interiors. 

Qirl Guiding, Baby Shows, Child, Welfare, MotherCraft, 
First Aid, Domestic Hygiene, Homework, Red Cross Ambu- 
lance, and Public Health all received the appropriate 
attention and their special sub-scction reflected in little the 
activities of the bigger .section at large. 

The General public health section was in itself a 
piece de resistance. It was .specially in the charge of the 
expert in Rural Uplift who had won his spurs and also 
title, when he took Yo\mAt\ie Pioneer Rural Uplift Van in a 
lightulqg tour of the provinces giving 90 exhibition in 48 
districts in as many days and each exhibition of the Van 
was a nucleus of a local exhibition on the spot. This public 
health section had many novel features which serve the 
cause ol Rural Uplift to perfection. 
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Moi^key-proof house, rat-proof granary, pest-proof 
room, siuikc-proof nudifrog-proof enclosures, heat-proof 
Jcothri for women and children, bamboo cross-way drain 
etc. etc, are all devices which cannot be given too 
much publ'city in the Rural area which they help to 
improve and uplift. The uplift of the soldier population 
was the special care of R. U. Exhibtion. The Soldiers’ 
Board had its own court and camp which they decorated 
with arras, antique and modern, setting up a right military 
gate. The> met together in full strength, discussed the 
plan for uplift and through their band imparted a miltary 
touch to the proceedings. 

The Temperance Section enacted a thrilling Rural 
Uplift drama which taught a lesion with smiles and cheers. 

' For Scoutcrafty which threatened to dissolve itself 
into two warring elements, it was found that a common 
ideal could still make them cohere and a common ground 
was found. 

For Amusement the amusement park was jealously 
watched and provided with just the right type of fun in the 
shape of round-about religious films. The individual 
sections were composed as below. 


INDEX. 


1 

Cattle Show 

400 

X 

200 Yds. 

2 

Veterinary 

100 

X 

50 

3 

Agriculture 

150 

X 

100 


Ploughing 

100 

X 

140 


Show room 

do 

X 

160 


Court and Camp 


do 

100 

4 

Poultry and Dairy 

do 

X 

do 

6 

Co-operation 

do 

X 

132 

6 

Dist. Board 

do 

X 

57 

7 

Municipal Board 

do 

X 

100 

8 


do 

X 

do 
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0 


10 





11 





12 





13 

Tsihr. a & C. each 

100 

X 

100 

14 

tt 


do 


15 

99 99 


do 


16 

99 t9 


do 


17 

Jnil product 

56 

X 

67 

18 

Lnlsingh Man Singh Indus. School 


do 


19 

Tahsil products 


do 


20 

S. D, O’s camps 

88 

X 

96 

21 

»> 91 


do 


22 


100 

X 

125 

23 


150 

X 

125 

24 



do 


25 



do 


26 


100 

X 

125 

27 



do 


28 


100 

X 

100 

29 



do 


30 

Dt. Soldiers Bd. 


do 


31 

Dramatic Club 


do 


32 

Temperance 


do 


33 

St. John Ambulance 


do 


34 

Red Cross 


d 


36 & 36 Public Houlth 

200 

X 

200 

37 

Ladies Section 

300 

X 

218 

38 

Scouts^ Camp 

66 

X 

150 

39 

» 


do 


40 

Construction Camp. 

80 

X 

80 

41 


100 

X 

100 

42 



do 


43 

Tools and Plants 


do 
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44 

Officer in Charge 

100 

X 

80 

45 

Secretary 

100 

X 

50 

46 

PoUce Camp 

100 

X 

100 

47 

Hospital 

50 

X 

50 

48 

Post Office 


do 


49 

A. C. C^s Camp with office 

100 

X 

100 

60 

Intelligence Office 

50 

X 

50 

51 


100 

X 

JOO 

52 



do 


53 



do 


54 

Baises 


do 


55 



do 


56 

Distinguished Visitors 


do 


57 



do 


58 



do 


59 



do 


60 



do 


61 



do 


62 

Debi Temple 

400 

X 

300 

63 

Amusement Park 

300 

X 

300 

64 

Pilgrim^s camp 

6,00000_sq. 

ft. 

65 

Parking Ground 

100 

X 

200 

66 

Sports 

400 

X 

600 

67 

Parking ground 

100 

X 

100 

68 

>> 


do 

69 



do 


TO 

Conservancy 


do 


71 

Segregation hut 

12 

X 

10 
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WORKERS. 

1. (1) B, Bhuwaeshwari Prasad S. L 

(2) B. Naiid Kishore, Cattle Breeding Inspector, 

(3) Kr. Balbir Singh, Mjvnager, Mainpiui Raj. 

2. (1) M. Mazhar Mehdi Khan, Veterinary Assistt ant-, 

(2) Kiinwar Jagdish Singh, Chairman, Dist. Board, 

(3) Pfc. Chironji Lai of Alipur patti, 

3. (1) Sardar Siirjan Singh, Divl. Siipdt. 

(2) Pt. Qhanshiam Tiwari, Agricutiire Inspr. 

(3) B. Rang B.ahadiir, Secretry, E. F. G. A. 

(4) B. Har Prasad. 

(5) Kir. Jagdish Singh Chairman, Dist. Board. 

(6) Mr.'^Vishnu Sharma, Dy. Director of Agriculture. 
Lucknow. 

(7) Pt. Cliironji Lai of Alipur patti. 

4. Dairy — B. Nand Kishore, Cattle Breeding Inspr. 
Poultry: — (1) Rev. Janki Pd. of Bewar. 

(2) Sheikh Badrul Hasan. 

(3) Mr. T. D. Hyde, Mission. Maiiipuri. 

(4) R. W. Slater Esqr., Etah. 

5. (1). Jagdeshwari Prashad Managing Director. 

(2) M. Inidul Hasan, Inspector. 

(3) Mr. S. W. Benjamin Supervisor. 

6. (1) Jagdish Singh Chairman. 

(2) B. Raghubir Singh Vice Chairman. 

(3) Th. Udaivir Singh Secretary. 

(4) Th. Mahabir Singh Vice- Chairman. 

7. (1) Sheikh Asghar HusaiirChaiman. 

(2) Syad Ausaf Nabi. 

(3) B. Kali Charau Saxena. 

(4) B. Jagpati Sahai Secretary. 

13. 14, 15, & 16. 

(1) Syed Ali Naseer-Tahsildar Shikohabad. 

(2) Pt. Sheo Charau Lai, Tahr. Bhongaon. 
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(3) Pt. Blshesliwar Nath Sharma, Tahr. Karhal. 

(4) Abdul Rashid Khan, Tahr. Jasnuia 

All woVkinji: as secretaries of their respective Tahsil 
sub-committees and liohlin^ their camps and courts. 

17. (I) Dr. A. N. Miikci ji, Supdt. Jail: 

(2) R. S. B. Ram Prasad Jailor. 

18. (1) R. B. Pt. Kharagjit Misra. 

(2)Th. Bliawanl Singh. 

20, 21, 22, & 23. 

(1) KL S. M, Mohd. Usman Khan, S. D. O. Bhoiigaon. 

(2) M. Islam Nabi Khan, S. D. O. Karhal. 

(3) Syed Mohd. Mukhtar; S. D. O. Shikohabad. 

(4) 'H. C. Verina Esqr S. D. O. Mainpuri & Jasraaa & 

O/C Exhn. All working as Presidents of their 
respective Tahsil sub-committes and holding their 
courts and camps. 

30. (1) R. S. Risaldar Hulas Singh. 

(2) Sttbedar Sher Singh. 

31. (1) B. Kali Charan Saxena. 

(2) B. Ram Adhin Saxena. 

(3) B. Dnlarey Lai. 

32. (1) B. Dharani Narain. 

(2) B. Hivdey Narnin Vakil. 

(3) B. Shiam Sunder Lnl Advocate 

(4) B. Shiam Sunder Dass Gu])ta* 

33 & 34. 

(1) Dr. A. N. Mukerji, Civil Surgeon. 

(2) Mrs. R. D. Nehru. 

(3 )B. Prem Mohan Varma. 

(4) Dr. Jagdish Sahai Raizada. 

(6) Dr. Shaima Charan Varma retired M. O. 

35 & 36, 

(1) Dr. A. N. Miikeiii Civil Surgeon. 

(2) R. S. Dr, S. D. Misra Officer, on Special duty. 
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(3) Dr. K. P. Sinhn, M. O. 

(4) Pt. NjukI Kishore [iisi)( (^tor. 

(5) Pt. Dconij Misra, S. 1. 

37. (1) Mrs. R. 1). Ndini. 

(2) Ms. Dharani Narain. 

(3) Rani Sahaiba 

(4) Kooratii Dan Kr. Odossar. 

(5) Miss Gliosh. 

(6) Mrs. Wallace 

(7) Mrs H.C. Verma. 

(9) Mr. B. Bahadur, 

(10) Mr. Sinha. 

(11) Mrs. Mukerji. 

(12) Mr. Lawrence. 

38&39 

(1) Dr. A. N. Mukerji, Civil Surgeon. 

(2) Lt. Pt. Hem Clinndm Misra. 

(3) B. Dliaram Narain Advocate. 

(4) Scout Master Govt. High School. 

(5) Scout Master, Mission High School. 

(6) B. Prem Mohan Verma. 

(7) Mr. 8. C. Sarkar. 

(8) M. Mohammad Din Qureshi 

(9) B.Raghubar Sahai Raiznda B. P. Scout Association. 
40 (l) B. Parshad i Lai Retired Engineer. 

(2) B. Raghubir Sahai Mathur, Engineer, D. B. 

(3) IVl. Ishtiaq Ahmad, Town A rea Overseer. 

(4) Durga Dass Overseer, Dist. Board. 

(5) B. Raghubir Sahai contractor 

44. Dr. S. S. Nehru, I. C. S., President and Collector, 
holding court in camp. 

46. Qazi Ibne llassan, Tahsildar Mainpiiri and Secretary 
Exhibition holding court and camp with his joint 
Secretary B. Harihar Lol Bhai’gava, Naib rahsildar. 
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46. (1) Mr. Siraj Uddiii Ahmad. S. P. 

(1) Shanti Prasad A. S. P. 

(3) Pt. iviurari Lai Kotwal. 

47. (1) Dr. A. N. Mnkerji. 

(2) Dr. K. P. Sinha. 

49. Mr. S. V. Isaacs, Deputy Collector and Assistant 
Officer I/C holding caini) and court 

50. (1) Pt Bthari Dal Gaur. 

(2) Pfc.Harihar Pd. Misra 

(3) Pt. Mata Prasad contractor 

64 to 59. 

(ll E. 8. Ch. Maharaj Singh. 

(2) B. Madho Narain Modgal, Ilony. Magistrate. 

(4) Koushal Kishore Singh Eka with Manager. 

(5) Kuiiwerani Don Koer of Odessar with Maiiagcr. 

(6) Ch. Sarnet Singh. 

63- (1) Pathak Vishwanath Pd. 

(2) Ch. Bijey Singh. 

(3) Pt. Oiidli Belniri Lai alias Lallaji of Kuraoli. 

66. (1) S. V. Isaacs Esqr. 

(2) R. S. Dr. S. D. Misra. 

(3) B. Mata Pd. Sinha. 

(4) Th. Brij Bhushaii Singh D. I. 

(6) Syed Ali Naseer Tahsildar Shikohabad. 

(6) Pt. Sheo Charan Lai, Tahr. Bliongaoii. 

(7) Hafiz Abdul lla.shid Khan, Tahr. Jasrana. 

(8) Pt. Bisheshwar Nath Shrtna, Tahr. Karhal. 

(9) B. Maya Prkash Gupta. 

B- Kali Charan Saxena. 

70. (1) Dr. A . N. Mnkerji, Civil Burgeon. 

Bhiivneshwari Pd. S. I. 
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FRUITGROWING ASSTCATION. 

1. Sardar Surjaii Singh, D. S. Agri. 

2. M. Zia 111 linsnn, Agri. Tiispr. 

3. Cli. Siarani of Nngla ilar. 

4. H. ^^a^shottaln Dnss. 

5. r>. Rang Raliadur. 

0. Ft. Krishna Gopal. 

ELFCTIK Xn 1 l/rUiiR SFXriTON. 

1. Sarda!’ Snrjan Singii 1^. S. Agncnitnro. 

2. 1 >. Pai'shottain Dass. 

IHIlUdCITY. 

1. Mr. Jai Chandra M. Sc. 

2. B. Sado Singh. 

LIGHTING. 

1. B. Kali Charn Saxcna. 

2. B. Bakht Bhadnr. 

3. B. Raja Lai. 

FRUIT PRESERVATION SECTION. 

1. Ch. Salig Rani Pathak, Retired Collector, 

2. J. N. Kaiil Esqr., Sul) Judge. 

3. S. U. Ahmad Esqr., S, P. 

4. Sliaiiti Prasad Esqr. A. S. P. 

5. Mrs. Ahmad. 

6. Mrs. Shaiiti Prasad. 

7. Pt. Sagar Chaiid Vaid. 

8. M. Mohd. Ahmad AIvi Hakim. 

9. B. Moliadeo Prasad U. K. 

GENERAL WOliKERS 

1. M, Shabbir Hassan, D. B. Reader. 

2. B. Bhagwati Prasad S. K. 

3. B. llardeo Swarup, Jdil Mohr. 

4. B, Chhuttan Lai Stenographer. 

61 B. Parmesb'vvari S^. 



OUTSTANDING MOVEMENTS. 

SECTION IV. PUBLIC HEALTH COURT. 

The construction of the court was commenced on 
the 10th March and was completed on the 26th March, 
1935. The court was divided into the following four 
Sections ; — 

Section A. In this a large number of models were 
exhibited. These models were constructed on wooden 
boards and had a very striking effect upon the mind 
of the villager who could easily appreciate the idea 
behind them. 

Section B, This section of the court displayed and 
demonstrated actual size models and was very important. 

Section G. In this a large number of useful exhibits 
were arranged. These exhibits demonstrated the various 
aspect of public life, personal hygiene and prevention of 
disease. 

Section D. In this section numerous articles prepared 
by members of the Junior Red Cross in the Jaunpur district 
were! put up. These articles included material of real and 
practical utility to the members and consisted of such 
simple things as inkpots made from clay and scales made 
from bamboo. 

A detailed description of these sections is given 

below:— 
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SECTION A. 

Ill this the following models were constructed at 
Jaiinpnr and were then taken to the Exhibition: — 

* 

1. Dirty Livboiir Room — In this a small dark room 
full of all sorts of condemned articles from the house is 
shown ; a broken and shaky charpoy is also shown. This 
is generally provided for the lying-in room in the villages. 
Clean Labour Room — All useless lumber has been removed, 
a comfortable cot provided and two small openings near 
the roof let in. 

2. Dirty Halwni's Shop — shows a few Thalis 
contjiining the sweets exposed for sale. The contents are 
kept uncovered and are swarmed over with dust and flies. 
Filtliy paper is used for wrappers. 

Clean Hahmi's Shop — Wire-gauze and glass covers 
have beiMi [)rovided against flics and dust. Clean wrappers 
and packets of leaves are shown. 

Full scales models of trays with glass case and wire- 
gauze covers. 

3. Model of a good rilhuje house showing: — 

i. Proper ventilation. 

ii. A sanitary well within the house compound. 

iii. A privy situated as far off from the well as is 

allowed by the space. 

iv. A cattleshed separated from the living rooms. 

V. A model soakage pit. 

vi. Separate accommodation for godown, store 

room and sleeping room. 

vii. A good verandah. 

A bigger model of a soakage pit in a glass case 
filled with brick ballast and fitted with a sieve to arrest 
any grease or grit. The sieve is made from an old basket 
Sllcd with grass into which the drain is allowed 
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to discharge directly. The grass can be changed whenever 
necessary- 

4‘. (Model of a dirty icelL 

Model of the same ivell after sanitmy iivprovements 

as follows: — 

i. Construction of a parapet wall sloping outwards 

at the top. 

ii. An effluent drain leading into a soakage pit. 

iii. A tin shed covering for the well, 
iv^ A proper pulley. 

V. Trees and plants in drain, 
vi. Bathing Chabatut, 

5 . A model Cattle sited for the Villages — In this 
the floor is made pacca, sloping towards the centre where 
th^re is a drain discharging into an old tin canister placed 
in apit. The contents of the canister can be utilised in 
making compost. This is roofed over with ordinary thatch. 

6. A ditty village with the following defects; — 

i. No ventilation in the houses. 

ii. All wells are insanitai y. 

iii. The whole village is honeycombed Avith rub- 

bish heai^s and insanitary pits and hollows. 

iv. No drainage, so that the lanes are filthy. 

V. Dirty village pond. 

vi. Pigsties are inside the village. 

vii. Dirty village school with a dirty compound. 

viii. Insanitary shops of food stuff. 

Clean village after effecting sanitary Improvements 
as follows:— 

i. -Proper ventilation for the houses. 

ii. All wells made sanitary. 

iii. The surface of the village site cleaned up; 
manure heaps stored properly. 
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iv. Proper drainage provided. Crosswfiy bamboo 
drain fixed np at suitable road crossing. Soakage 
pits constructed. The rc3sult is that the 
vilhige face is clean and healthy.^ 

V. The vilhige pond has been made sanitary by 
making the banks deep and straight and free 
from vegetation. 

vi. The pigsty nuisance lias been abated by 
opening it in the opposite direction. 

vii. The school premises have been improved, 
proper ventilation provided and a small garden 
grown on the pieinises. 

viii. Proper jnJis have been provided for all food 
exposed for sale. 

Models of trench pattern latrines and soakage-pit 
type urinals were shown. These are suitable for use in the 
villages. Poth these types were used in the M. D. R. U. E. 
area. Model trays for itinerent vendors with wire-gauze 
and glass cases were shown. 

SECTION B. 

In this the following deserve mention : — 

1. Ijife-size model-house for thc^villager demonstrat- 
ing the most effective means of cross ventilation, which 
were at the same time thief and burglar proof and did not 
infringe upon the privacy of the house, also a separate 
kitchen, verandah, cattlcshed, and platform for washing 
utensils, etc. separate accomodation for sleeping and store 
room and costing Rs. 50/ only for one family of 5. 

2. A cheap but effective rat proof godown suitable 
for big villagers and grain merchants, Cost Es. 150/- 
for one of size 10^ xlO' x 10\ 

A cheap and simple rat-proof granary suitable for 
the poorest of the villagers. This was made out of the 
ordinary Chatai and Jafri plastered with mud and OobH 
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6ft X 6ft X 6ft. The whole stnictiirc being supported on 
bamboo legs raised clear of the ground to a height of 
about 12 inches. About 10 indies fiom the ground ordinary 
tin cups were cuailed to the bamboo legs invcited. The 
bamboo legs were coated with eoaitar. iluis the upper 
storing chamber was made rat, damp and ant proof. The 
root of the granary is made removable, thus making it 
possible for the stored grain to be sunned and aired at will. 
This simple device costs about Rs 2/ only. 

3. A model of a house was shown in which the 
following tilings were demonstrated; — 

(1). Pe'it proof dence^: (On principles advocated 
by Dr. 8. 8. Nehru I. C. S. ) 
a. Against — In studying the monkey 

when it jumps on to a roof it was found that it 
never jumpf5 to the centre of the roof or wall; 
on the other hand it jumps and clings first to 
the edge of the wall and then climbs to the wall 
and roof. Thus, if the edge of the wall is 
protected, it will be possible to prevent the 
monkeys from reaching the house. X very cheav) 
blit effect! v^e material was used. Iron straps 
which are used to fasten bales of cloth were 
taken and their one edge wa^ cut into a saw 
edge. This was fixed to th(‘ edge of the 
wall with the saw edge iipAvards. It is not 
necessary to fix the iron straps to the whole 
length of the wall, but only tliose places where 
the monkey is likely to jump from the 
neighbouring houses, etc, arejselected carefully 
and studded with the straps. The lower edge 
of the window sills sliould be tread. Any 
projecting portion to a height of about 6 feet 
from the ground should also not be left 
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nncovored. This device also renders the buildiujsc 
thief proof to a certain extent. 

b. Against snakes and frogs — A ^p'ecial kind of 
frog board was devised from wire gauze and 
has the following advantages over the ordinary 
wooden ones.* — 

i. Fixes automatically to the door. 

ii. Falls automatically without injuring the legs of 
any person who may accidently knock against 
it while entering the door. 

iii. The projecting margin of the wire gauze at the 
upper margin is v^ery effective in preventing 
the reptiles from passing and crawling across 
or over it. 

iv. It does not prevent the passage of light and 

air into the room. 

(2) Heat proof roofing — A double roof is provided 
with a space of from 1 to 2 feet between the 
two. The cost comes to about one and a 
quarter of the ordinaiy single roofing. 

4. The Punjab Pattern pi/ latrine, which is not so 
satisfactory, was also shown. 

5. The U.P. pattern of trench latrine, which is better 
for villages, was also shown. 

6. A moiel well with outflow drain was shown. 
A trough made from an ordinary earthern Nand with a 
round bottom was fixed to the well platform for the water- 
ing of the village cattle. 

7. All ordinary pump actually demonstrated the 
best means of obtaining drinking water in village. The 
pump was fixed to a pipe sunk 2 1 feet in the ground and 
the public was allowed to make free use of this. At least 
50)000 persons must have taken their water from 
this pump during the Exihibition week* The whole of the 
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camp also drew their water supply from the same source. 
A comparison of the well water with the pump wat(‘r was 
daily mado's(v-/eral times ui the presence of the audience 
and the pump water was always decidedly and visibly 
superior to the other one. Some 100 en(|uirios were made 
by the villagers themselves as to the cost and possibilitv 
of a similar pump being fixed for them in tlioir villages or 
houses. 

8. Two kinds of cheap rros'^irfUj ih(tin^ snitabh' for 
the village were also shown. 

a. The hnrk drain, \vhi(di oidy needs 

.ibout 50 bricks can take all load over it and 
can be easily cleaned* 

b. The cross iray hiinthoo drain. This is a drain 
constructed by laying and fixing two bamboos 
])olcs across tlie road by nutans of bamboo 
])egs hammered into the ground to a depth of 
about 8 inches and i> apart. This 
was actually demonstrated and a large number 
of loaded bullock carts was made to pass over 
it daily. On one occassion a 2 ton lorry with 
20 passengers was passed over the drain safely 
without injuiiiig it iii the least. This drain 
appealed to tin* xillagers and th(‘\ made search- 
ing enquires about it and quite a number of 
tlu^iii seemed to be detennin(*d to construct it 
for their purposes. 

9 A model village tank demonstrated the following 
points; — 

a. The banks and the water surface are freed from 
all vegelation growth. The algie and other 
water plants which are removed can be utilised 
as good manure* 
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b. The banks are made as straight as possible 
and are al-^o made deep. 

c. One bank is provided with stops and is reserved 
for bathing purposes only. Such useful exercises 
as swimming and lif(»-savii)g, can be enjoyed 
hy tin* vilhigeis in this tank. 

d. 'Hie opposite bank is sloped for cattle to 
come to water. 

e. The I’omaining two banks are left for excavating 
earth for building and other purposes. But the 
banks are allowed to be cut in straight lines 
only so as Lo piov«3nc formation of indentations, 

f. The following are dimlloived : — 

i. Washing of clothes and ulensils for which 
places must be set apart at a distance of 50 
yards from the tank. 

ii. Ablutions of all sorts. 

iii. Steeping of hemp, Sana/ or other wood in the 
tank. 

iv. Drinking of tank water. 

SECTION C. 

In this exhibits were shown on the following useful 
subjects 

A. Cholera. 

1. Sample of potash permnugniuite and also potash 
permanganate dissolved in a glass of water giving pink 
colour was drunh in the presence of the spectators to 
show that it is not at all injurious to healtli, 

2. A iiti- cholera inoculation syringe was explained. 

3. Essential oil mixture was shown and demonstrated 
as a very good medicine for the treatment of cholera. . , 

4. LiviHfQ flies in a tube to impress that flies couye;f 
cholera* 
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5. Uncove7*ed Rweeh with dead flies on it to show 
that keeping ‘food unOovel^d ii^ ehdlfera time is very 
dangerous. 

. Sweets covered with a wiregauze chnlm or sieve 
to show covering food ^ with the rhalm, which is 
hiMwUable^in every village home, is safe. 

7. Qumla with lime which receives vomits and 

stoolo of cholera patients and then it can be buried outside 
the Abadi. 

^S».^,0ver-‘ripemdunder-'7'^ipefrmtSytos]iow that eating 
such articles is conducive to cholera and should be avoided. 

. M Goodfruitsand vegetables were shownforcontrasfc 

10. Badly cooked and well cooked Paris were 
shown for the same purpose. 

11. Samples of bad and good Ohee were also shown. 

12. Hyool was shown as a good and safe disinfectant 
which kiIls*all:cholera germs. 

13. A hand water pump set up to demon- 

sl^ate that this is the safest and best source of water 
supply. 

B. Plague. 

1. ^ Inoculation syringe — to impress that inoculation 

is not painful. ^ 

2. Rat trap — to show a good device for removing 
rats only which can carry plague. 

3. Barium carbonate and baits made up with it for 
killing rats. 

**4.^ '‘Sample of kerosene oil emulsion to show that it is 
a verj^eflPeetive means to kill rat flies and it should be 
%8ed<<SI?*ffi!i^feCtiiig houses and rooms in which rats fall. 

6. A chUrpoy to show that it Is safer to sleep on a 
iirplugue^^time. . » ^ ^ * 

and socks— Plague flies genemlly 
bite tlfe'd^syther^ore'by ^nstafltly^sltog sUtflfvte^ 
HMriiilr ie^ cAn^ wroided. 
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7. Tincture Iodine for. use on Bubos. 

8. Disin syringe. 

C. Small-pox. 

1 Vaccination outfit to impress that v^cdnation 
is a very simple and painless operation. 

2. Sample oi calf*lymph. ^ ^ 

. 3.'^ Sulphur — to show that burning of sulphur ip 
rooms where cases of small pox have occurred clears ari^ 
purifies. 


D. Malaria. , . 

1. Sample of quinine,— to ahow that .qiiipin^ 

three times a d.iy, i{^ a sure oure fori malaria^ apd ^hen 
taken 10 grs once daily it prevents the occurence of 
malaria. , '< h 

2. ^ I/ivipg. Apopheline Mosquitoes-r-to demon^tnitf^' 
that tliese only can carry malaria and if there are ho 
mosquittocs, there can, be. no. malaria. > i 

3. Living Mpsquito Larvae in i\,]^owdah — 

that mosqiiitoe.s breed from these wriggling cr^lfipre^^ 
which must have water for tlieir existence and . ,henpq 
there i.s no water there will be no larvae and consequently 
no malaria. _ 

4. Living Chilwa Hsh in a Ho.wdi^U tp, 

these eat up mosipiitto larvae and should be reared in 
each well and tank. . . . 

5 Kero.seue oil to vsho w* that^ applied to the wateroft « 
tbe banksrof any* tank or pond which has been • preVioUsljK 
freed onfall vegetation, it has the property of spreading afiid* 
forming a unifoiMidy thin film all over tbe siirfaciar ^of^^e' 
tank. This, fijip, kijl^^s all Jarv^ by depriving tUeih*ol«r-u 
^ oil if irubbed on the body in the evening 

will keep mosquitoes away owing to its sm^I. ' * * 

7. A cku) poy with a mosquito curtain to show that 
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sleeping in such a cot will prevent mosquitoes from biting. 
Anoplieline mosquitoes bite during night only, 

8. A soakage pit to show that if good soakage pits 
are provided there will be no collections of water and 
hence na mosquito breeding. 

e. Personal Hygiene 

1 A tooth-brush — to show that every person must 
clean his twice daily — once in the morning and again at 
bedtime. 

2. Datun — In India everybody uses Datun but most 
of them over-do it. Therefore when used the Datun should 
be well chewed to form a soft brush and then rubbed 
softly so as not to injure the gums. 

3 Cheap soap to show that a good and cheap soap 
cleans the body quickly. 

4. Sample of a clean garment to show that every- 
body can clean his own garment and sliould not depend 
entirely on the Dhobi, 

5. Sprouting gram to show a sample of cheap and 
nourishing food. Every villager takes gram which is 
parched in the Bhar, The parching destroys most of the 
vitamins. But if gram is soaked in water for 12 hours in 
summer and 24 hours in winter and then kept in a clean 
basket, it will begin to germinate. It is very nutritious in 
this condition as it contains the largest amount of vitamin 
and enzymes while sprouting. 

6. A small eaL-therii pot or Kulluir to demonstrate 
a cheap arid eftective spittoon. It is dangerous to spit 
carelessly on the streets, walls and floors of buildings and 
infactany where other than in a spittoon. Therefore, if such 
a Kulhar is kept ready, sputum can be brunt or 
buried deeply in the ground. This simple practice will 
prevent the spread of such dangerous diseases as tuber- 
culosis and influenza. 
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SECTION D. 

In this the following articles prepared by the members 
of Junior Red Cross were shown : — 

1 Inkpots made from ordinary earth and polished 
cost one pies each. 

2. Penholders made from bamboo price 2 for one 

pice. 

3 Siitli, 

4. Tat made from above. 

5. Wool spun for making blankets. 

G. Blanket woven from above. 

7. Zarhaiid being knitted on a bamboo frame. 
Approximate number of visitors: — 


Date 

Men 

Women 

Total 

27. 3. 35. 

11,000 

4,000 

15,000. 

28. 3. 25. 

8,000 

.3,000 

11,000. 

21). 3. 35. 

7,000 

2,000 

9,000. 

30. 3. 25. 

2,500 

1,500 

4,000. 

31. 3. 3.5. 

1,500 

500 

2,000. 

1. 4. 3.5. 

700 

300 

1,000. 

2. 4. 35. 

1500 

.500 

2,000. 



Grand Total 

44,000. 

Rural 


35,000 



Urban . 0090 


Total 44,000 

LADIES SECTION. 

It is a truism but rarely kept in mind that there can 
be no true Rural Uplift without Female Uplift. The 
reasons are not far to seek. Women are more backward 
than men in the rural area and therefore need special 
efforts at improvement. At the same time, women are 
not so accessible as men, not so much on account of parda 
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as pardd does not prevail so strongly in tl>e rural area, a 
sufficient reason being this that agricultural and.jdonies|.iq' 
operations have to be performed in the open and the 
village woman who would plaj^ the big lady and observe 
parda wouldrbo covering herself with a double cof\t of 
ridicule into the bargain. Such women as belong to the 
so-called high or and more affluent classes and can, therefore, 
pretend to be above all manual work and take to 
par'da are so few in the rural area as to be neglected and 
despised. Another reason for inaccessibility of the female 
element in the rural area is not so much or at all pa) da 
as the fact thatWQinen^s sphere is quite distant and distinct 
from men^s. Where, for instance, a social service worker 
turns np on a house to house visit in a village, he will find 
the ra.en-folk idling or dawdling over a smoke or a fire, 
but tho wofnen will be busy with the chores of the hour and 
inaccessible and nnapproaehable for that, if for no stronger 
reason* But stronger reasons are not to be ignored. She is 
shy, she is J) now and strange being, she is conservative to 
a degree. Tier conservatism is a blessing as well as a curse, 
fault as well as benefit, a virtm* as W(‘ll as a vice, for thanks 
to suqh conserv^atism which has a very thick sub stratum 
of wholesome motlun-wit and iniclligence. she can sense 
matters which ailect her well-b'^ing and exercise a 
discrimination which would be raic e\rnamong thelearuod. 
And then bccavise of such conservatism or ingrained aversion 
to all that IS new, she has very promising material for 
the Rural Uplifter, and that is all the more reason, why the 
women in the rural area should be propagaiided all the 
nioiie pointedly, intensively and effectively. But how is 
tluit to be done ? True Rural Uplift means Uplift of the 
True Spiiil of Rural India which is the rural woman and the 
or4ina;*y upiyter.is not indicated. The only person who 
can approach her' and uplift her with success must be 
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persons of her sex niul cliaracter, in other woids, women 
who are more enlijjliteiied and who (am afford to spend 
^lieir time and enerj^y over the uplift of their ^sisters. Such, 
then, hasbeeli the auixlo of vdsion and the lino of approach 
in evidence in tin* activities of the so-called feminine 
^ecUoii of the Exliibition. It has attempted .siuncthing and 
achieved a lot, but the {jjreatest tribtite to success must 
be judged the sight of a host of country -women 
participating in the various physical culture sports, 
exercises and competition‘^ with freshness and enthusiasm, 
which would do cmlit to the most sophisticated of tow*is, 
Women and products of finishing schools. 

Ihe special stands organised by the feminine section 
for the benefit of woman of the rural area, in fact, women 
in gonoi^al, were: — (1) Cooling competitions ( j) Saving and 
Jyomesftc ; and (8) Spots, 1. The essential features 

of the Cooking Competition hav^e been explained in a 
section by itself. Here, it is important to observe tliat 
village life, especially, domestic life in the village, can be 
brightened in no way more than in the ensine. The 
villagoris menu is extremely poor in quality and quantit 3 % 
a:iid any attempt to improve both with the nsi^ of simple 
articles of food is sure to go a long way to improving 
h(*alth and happiness. »Tudged from that view-point, the 
recipes collected and compiled in that section will bfe 
teadily understood and appreciated and utilised by the 
village housewife. In addition, another section will claim 
her attention and that is the Section devoted to Frtilt 
preservation or the Fruit Preserving Section. Hei^ 
recipes of all the most useful Marabhas^ achars and 

6^^, crystallised fruit, have been collected after* proper 
mediCUharld ^astroiiohlic Scrutiny and pas^ctVfdV' publicity. 
Obviously, the villagers^ entries were very hmeh Icis tKAii 
thi^ shows till the greater iiWdlor 
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the best recipes at the disposal of the village housewife. It 
must be rpmeinbered that the village housewife is not 
altogether circumstanced as the town house wife. The latter 
is assured a monthly income or food budget on which she 
operates with tlie greatest possible care, tlinft and general 
attention. Consequently, she has sufficient time to attend to 
the householdduties, chief ofwhichis work in the cookroom. 
She and her daughters can attend to the daily vienu with its 
ordinary and extraordinary dishes like a connoisseur 
or an artist and fabricate dishes which are a feast in 
themselves. On the other hand, quite to the contrary, the 
village housewife has neither the time nor the energy nor 
the funds wheniwitli she could emulate her town sister. 
This needs no elaboration ; he who runs may read and 
sec for himself as he passes the door step of the village 
home. Fanning operations, varying with the needs of the 
season, and the calls of groups but always increasingly 
insistent chiims are the first charge of her energy arid 
time. How many of us idlers and curious saunterers and 
philanderers liave not seen sturdy a village wife manuring 
a field by broadcasting the richly treasured manure from 
a basket held with robust arms, high over the head and 
swung around itself to spill the manure far and wide. 
That bodily action, even if undertaken in an aesthetic way 
was for exercise by the ordinary person would soon tire him 
out, but the village wife does it as to the manner born 
which she is. Then sewing, hoeing, kibbling, weeding, 
reaping harvesting, threshing, attending to the cattle and 
the miraerous farming operations occupy her most of the 
time. Thereafter, she has to do all the household drudgery 
which leave her still less time to attend to the kitchen. 
Obviously, in such circumstances nothing but the coarsest 
meals are prepared and the home fires are lit once in 24 
hours and stale food figures repeatedly in the menu. Why 



such food cun be consumed by all and withrelishis explained 
by the fact that the village kitchen is served by the best 
rAe/’iii the world Hunger. If, now, simple recipes 
for dishes, relishes and drinks are placed at her cllsposal, 
and she is assured that they do not take up too much 
time, there is no reason why she should not avail herself 
of this oppiirtunity of adding to the richness and variety 
of the daily fare. 

Moreover, there is a wider aspect : Village people 
are wonderful marketing officer^. Cireumstniieerl ns the\ 
are and driven to eke a livelihood out of the products 
of the soil and the produce of the farm, barn, yard and 
house, they know how to prepare paying articles and sell 
them off at a profit. Acasiial glance at a marketing day in a 
village or town will convince the most non-observant 
townsman how women laden with faggots, grass, straw, 
dungcakes, bamboo etc. which may all be comprehensively 
termed the bye-products of the village economy, 
walk their accustomed way to market, squat on the way- 
side pntrf^ pay a pice or two as jydri dues, sell off their 
articles at a tolerable profit and return comparatively 
satisfied to their home. The same woman who has taken 
to making liome dishes and relishes such as 
Avhars, ChutneyH^ Mnrabbas and Sharbats in 
accordance with the best approved and 
public recipes will find it very much easier to convert 
the surplus fruit and vegetable growing on her liusband^s 
grove or vegetable garden and capitalising what would 
certainly have gone to waste. Such a village woman will 
therefore not only add to the joys of her own menu but 
alsoto the variety of others\ Thereby, also the vital problem 
of general interimtional and Indian economy, the marke- 
will have iound a partial but at the same time 
uiilriUSfd ifhe fir^t townrfib 
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such a solution will havo been taken without an eftort. 
Marketing officeivs, functioning as high-powered executives 
in tall urban buildings, will not realise what a valuable 
co-worker they will have found in the homely village woman 
towards True Rural Uplift. 

Seiving and domestic, work. In the village woman's 
routine, farming operations come first and have been 
dealt with above. Xext come liousehold duties or domestic 
work. Sewing calls for special notice. Rightly to under- 
stand the place of sewing in the routine, one must examine 
what article or material is there which actually needs 
sewing up. The men-folk require coats and shirts; the 
women require blouses and the children of all ages 
require a few fancy articles of clothing. Consequently, 
willy-nilly the village woman has to take up sewing 
as such. The village tailor is pre-occupied with other 
custom and his charges are exorbitant. In any case, 
she plans out and works up small articles. Sewing is very 
simple and she can devote her spare time increasingly to 
sewing and so prepare the ground for cottage industry. 
Already in many villages, articles of cottage industry 
prepared by villagers are available and have found room 
in exhibitions. Elsewhere, depots of village industries 
and handicrafts have been set up. Once the foundation is 
laid the superstructure can be erected in accordance 
with local taste and requirement. Here, again, one sees where 
True Rural Uplift comes in. 

(3) It may be asked what has the village woman 
with so many pre-occupations got to do with sports^ and 
frankly the answer may run so: 

As things are, practically nothing. Sports and 
exercises one mnst imagine a simple yet settled means of 
uplifting the village woman, of taking her back to the 
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and places of her childhood, when she as a young girl, was 
in every respect as active, as sportive and as wide-awake 
as the vilhige boy. If, now, village sports can be organised 
and the women grouped and looked after m theii* own 
sections, there is no reason why they should not respond as 
favourably as the men. Actually, in the feminine section of 
the Exhibition different Indian sports and exercises were 
tried with conspicuous success and it was a revelation to 
see the misprized rustic woman gel the better of her 
urban sister. The materiel^ especially the feminine materiel 
in the Bural Area, is very promising. It only needs to be 
looked after and moulded to the Rural Uplifter^s will. 


AGRICULTURAL COURT. 

Agricultural exhibition was hekl from March 27th 
to April 2nd of 1933 in Devi Temple grounds situated on 
the Mainpui’i Etah road. 

The object was to bring home to tin* cultivator the 
improvements being eilected in the art of Agriculture, 
whereby he can improve himself. Demonstration of improved 
Agricultural praetic^^s this year was ou much better scale 
with the following branches: — 

1. Agriculture. 

2. Gardening. 

3. Electro-Eanning. 

4. Agricultural Eugiueeriiig ( Well boring. ) 

Simple, economic and improved modern methods of 

Agriculture useful to all classes of landowners, big 
zauiindars, cultivators and ordinar\ ienanl> were demons- 
trated daily in. Thousands flocked to the Agriculture 
Section every day. 

These demonstations dealt with the different aspects 
of Agricultural problems and were mostly iu the homely 
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language of the people. Special attention was paid to the 
avoidance of flowery language. These demonstrations 
assnmed 4;he form of : — 

(1) Working of different types of improved ploughs 

such as Viefory, Punjab, GTiirgaon A. T. Turn wrest, Wut'ts 
Plough & Gurjar plough. plough is for poor culti- 

vators the best of all the improved types of plougli being 
simple, economic, efficient, and can be worked by an ordinary 
pair of bullocks, price of complete plough being lis. 8/-. 
Other ploughs are more special purpose plough*^, expensive 
and suitable for the purse and bullocks of richer class of 
cultivators. 

(2) Demonstration of different types of harrows, 
such as Lover harrow, spring lined harrow, Madras harrow 
Triangular harrow. Acme harrow, etc., I^over harrow 
is the best and most useful implement. It is used for 
a v^ariety of work. 

a. Preparation of soil for sowing b> bringing up the 
clods which can be crushed with the pltink 

b. To bring up bigger eJods to tin* st.ifjice to be 
.subse(iuently broken by paield. 

c. To mix up seed after sowing by brM<ideasting. 

d. To break the crust, which is generally formed 
after imgatioii or rani over a sown held and previaits the 
young plants from growing and coming out to the surface. 

e. For airing the soil and preserving moisture 
underneath. 

£. For hoeing, specially rabi croi». 

g. To collect weed from ploughed held. 

(3) Working of the different types of interculture 
implements as Me. Cultivators, Cawnpore Cultivator, 11 
teeth Cultivator, Tiphara, Akola Hoes and Forks. 

Akola Hoe is the bullock, power hoe — being simple 
economic and efficient. A pair of Akola hoes is easily 
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Worked by one pair of bnlloc^ka and two men. Xt8 price 
U Us. 6, It was very mucli appreciated and admired 
by the cultivators who purchased many Akola Hoes 
durinjj the Exhibtion. 

(4) Water lifts such as Persian wheel, hand pump, 
Chain P\imp, B.ildeo Bilti and water screw. PerMun wheel 
is a good bullock p >wer lift up to 30\ Baldeo Balti for 3^ 
to 4/ lift screw for 20^ 

(5) Levelling of fields by Lovelier. (Karha) This 
is used with a pair of bullock and removes inueh more 
earth tlmii cau bo removod by any method. 

(fi) Threshing by Norag Thre^hf*r. 

(7) Maize Shillcring by haud«power machiuo. 

(8) Grain Kibbler. 

(9) (Miatt*, cutting by hand-power machine, It is a 
very useful maehiue even tor ordinary cultivators. It 
cuts very fine and regular eliatl* as compared with hand 
Gandasa. Two men cau clmiV about 20 mnuuds of fodder 
in a day by a small type of machine. 

(10) Sowing of Kharif crop* like ground-nut, sugar- 
cane, maize etc, in line* w.is demonstrated with the 
seed-drill and Ihe raellily of Iioeing with bullock 
power demonstrated with Akola Hoe. 

(1!) Sugareane cuIliv.iUon. DiHereiit stages and 
practices in cane cultivation were shown* — 

(a) Fallowing for >urgaream\ 

(b) Hot weather cultivation, 

(c) TTse of sanaf for green manuring, for sugar- 
cane ifi Kharif season, 

(d) Method of green manuring, witli senji in llabi. 

(e) Trench preparation and hoeing and manur- 
ing at the proper times. 

(f) Selection |of cane. Its cutting for sowinjf. 
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Method of sowing, Difterent methods of sowing of 
sugarcane: — 

!*• Trench sowing 2. Mat sowing in lines as against 
desi rnethoil were shown and their economic superiority 
for facility of hoeing, conservation of moisture, less 
expenses and high yields were explained. 

Method of inferculture. Use of Akola hoe with 
bullocks was demonstrated as against Khxu'pi and its 
superiority in fiiiancitil economies, proper control of area, 
preservation of moisture was demonstrated and explained. 

Earthing, Method of earthing, time for earthing and 
its advantages for saving the cane from lodging, which 
deteriorates very badly in such lodging, was explained. 

(12) Method of making compost manure was shown 
in all stages, its benefits to the cultivators for utilising 
all his rubbish to increase the supply of his land and his 
income, and improving the sanitary conditions of house 
and village. 

(13) Making of urine earthanditsutility, Oultiv ators 
generally neglect this valuable source of income, make no 
use of it, allow it to escape to the village tank to 
coataminiate theii-supply of water. 

(14) Improved method of ^//y*-making in imi>roved 
Maglashau pan and furnace ii\ comparision with rfes? 
system. 

Gardening, 1. Lay-out and planting of garden in 
square or hexagonal system was shown, 2. drafting, 3. 
Liiiting, 4. Budding, 5. A rare sample of budded mango 
was exhibited, 6. Different gardens tools were exhibited. 

3. Eleatrie irealmeut of plants. Broomcorii and 
its cottage industry, 4. Method of borjng and making tube 
well. Posters giviwg detmled description of crops 
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lia[>loiueiitK hikI mamiro afid agrioultiiral proverbs were 
pasted to eimblr* vi«^itors to jo^in full knowledge of such 
article exhibited. * 

Departmental exliibits from the following sections 
were entertained and their use and ‘superiority was 
explained to the public. § 

Economic Botanist to Govt. U. P. Cawnporc vrorking 
on cotton, barley and wheat. Samples of cotton C. 520 
and 402 showing their balls, lint, yarn and cloth etc. Their 
comparision and eharacteristics are given belovr. 

Cofion C. 520. Cotton C. 402 

a. Sovingtiraeis end ofMay Sowing time is 15 May to 

1 June. 

b. Seed rate is osrs a acre. Seed rate is 8 seers pei acre. 

c. Habit busy. Habit erect therefore lopping 

at the growth of about 9 inch 


d. Early variety. 

e. Fibre is better than desi. 


is necessary'. 

Ordinary type. 

Fine fibre, which helps in 
making fine and thin cloth, 
hence it fetches good prices 


in the market. 

f. High yielder with good Good yielder and ite P. 0. 

4 ^ !• i. of lint comes to about 

g. inhoiddbeHOWningood The field 

moUture. prepa^ well 

again flushed for sowing. 

n. Economic Botm.Utto Oort. U. P. Comp™ 

mockineonoa-.erf-. Smnplo. of lFonml-.«U 

linseed, mustard, rate, rape end ™ - 
ni. Plant pathologist to the Govt. U. P. Cawnpore 
lY. Entomologist .to the Govti U. P. Catmpore 
Samplee of c^n s»om. 
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V. Oovt. Gtvrdoiift I^iioknow. SMupU's of tho 
following; — 

(i) ^lango .seedling. 

(ii) •A badly injured in ingo plant. 

(iii) All ideal mango plant. 

(iv) A badly injured mango plant wliieh should 
not be purchased. ' 

V, Oiie-yeav old budded mango i>Iant. 

Yl Kliatta Seedling. 

VII A four-month budded orange plant, 

Vrn Abuded orange plant showing that all slioots 
below the budded should he removed 
rX A Guava Seedling. 

X An in-orchard Guava plant. 

XI Kagzi seedling one year old. 

Xll A lichy plant. 

VI Taj Gardens Agra. Sample of fruits iiiatruinents 
and tools of gardening, charts and posters 
showing diflerent improved methods of layiugout 
of gardens, irrigation, grafting and method of 
planting. 

i2) Model of Mainpnri District showing private 
farms, number of improved implements in use and quantity 
of improved seed sown in each tahsil, 

( 23 ) Magic Lantern Lectnre.s with Gramophone. 

.(24) The Fart of Agricultural Inspector jilayed in the 
GpUft Drama exphiiniiig advantages of improved 
iniplemeuts and seeds, hot weather cultivation, sowing 
erqiits in ii^es ^nd hoeiiigby Akola hoe, was shown. It was 
public. 

(25) Qamel use in llahat C?me, Crusher, ploughing 
inter-cu^ure etc. 

X26) Leaflets and pamphlets were didtributcid to the 
publlc'fhefi^of cost, shoidiiig the adv^nti^fea -(d inproved 
•cfiU. V - \ . 
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(27) In order to draw the attention of the public 

towards Krnit Cnltnre leaflet Fruit 18* money by 
Dr.Nelnp was distributed widely and a inectiiyg tbc 

Fruit Dov(*lopinent Board was held on the 29th of March 
1935 in mvhixv hall ]>rosided Dr. S. S. Nelu\i L C. S. 
Collector, Mfdnpnri, in which a lari^e number of zamindars 
and cnltivaioi’H were ))resent. The aims and objects of the 
ineetiiifi: W(M*e explaimsl to tln‘ e^atlierinij; by B. Snrjan Singh 
Siddlui jM. A. !h Sc., Divisional Snporiiitendant of Agricul- 
ture, Mainpnri, and Dr Nelirii. 33ie h*cture delivered by 
S. Snrjan Singli Siddhn wa*s very impiessive wdiiclx 
encouraged tin* public very nuicii. Oid of t!ie g.itheriog, 
50 gentlenuMi Ixecame inemb(‘rs of ]<Vnit Development 
Board at on(*e iroin the public. ^Te are really mncli grateful 
to it for creating a new activity in the district. 
Ottice Ix'urers wc'rc elecled and the meeting 
dispersed with tin* hope that gard(‘n owners would take 
keen interest in the improvement of their orchards. 

(28) On the 30th of ]Merc‘h a meeting of Agricnltnre 
Association wcis lield under tin* presidentship of Dr. Nehru. 
The Idistoi-y of tlie A*^sociation was told by Chiranji Lai 
Honorar) Srs'ietary of defnnet Agricidtnve Association. 
Ixjctures were delivered by Dr. X(d)ni and vS. Snrjan Siivgh 
Sahib Siddhn, Divisional Supi*rinlendent of Agriculture, 
for the imi>rovement of cultivator^, 

(29) To oncourag(* cutivators to take interest in 
learning ploughing by imprv)ved ploughs and ploughing 
and their iitting etc. Sports >vero organised and i>rlzes 
were awarded to the winner^. There W(*re 100 compentors 
for plough competition and 82 for ploughing fitting 
:aco. 

The general and special fcainres inclnchng 
novelties. During the Exhibition under report .seperate stall 
were provided for the cxliibit.s of piivate farms of different 
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types to judge their produce sep.imtely. The exhibits for 
the Agricultural Department ineludiie^ seeds and iin])le- 
ments etc. received from different Sections were also 
arranged separately. Tlie lying out of Court and Camp 
was done'in a very striking wav tiuit required no arti- 
ficial decoration by bunting etc. The decoration of oxliibi- 
tion was quite natural. 

A seperate court was provided for KIrf ft orifJfHrdJ 
Prodnoe. 

ElecinrnUaral Serfion. This Section displayed 
the use of Electricity applied to Agricnlturoand Gardening 
The methods shown included (!) Running various Agri- 
cultural machines by getting <he curnmt from the main or 
from engine and dynamo (2) Dr. Nehnds simple^ methods of 
Electrocultural Current from the main applied with A^^iolet 
Ray apparatus either simple rays or rays with sparks for one 
minute for treatment of individual plants or collection of 
seed. Spreading the seeds on a metal plate and sparking 
the 'plug, (b) spreading as Ixdoia^ and moving the spark 
over the heap. Sparking apparatii . consisted of simple 
induction coil and battery and motor-ciir ignition plug. 

Tickler for piim])ing in electrificdair toulant, soil and 
plant and soil used on a small scale with 0^01(3 inflator 
and on a large scale with a petrol ti actor. 

Pocket dijumno for delicate fl()W(3rs and biuh. 

Using elect) if dy and niaguetis))) of atmosphere a)fd 
the Earth \ — Tliese methods coiwi-^ted of wire netting used 
as jacket, apron, collar, border, cradle, bed with or 
without aerial and single aerial foi deceased, backward and 
defective plants (insulatedor in ground). Thos(3 treatments 
accelerated the growtli, gave profu'^o and early flowering 
and fruiting, imparted energy and greater life to plants. 
They have also proved efficient in combating tlio following 
pests and diseases ; Pink ball worm in Cotton, Rootrot in 
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Cotton, Leefcnrl in Toniiitoes and CliUJies, White Ants in 
Oanoh, rust and Smut in wheat and barley etc. 

A large number of samples of treated and dintreated 
plants by the above methods by private growers were 
displayed, showing definite superiority of the treated over 
the controls in the following: — 

Chillies, Cabbages, Knolkhol, Brinjals, Gourds Karela, 
Phlox, Petunias, etc Samples showing the cure in roses 
and Papayas at N agl a liar and Ghursahaiganj were very 
interesting as in tlie former flowers were very profuse 
and biggei- in size by simple jacketing. 

ooi)i~ror )}\ — It is a variety of sorghum which was 
introduced in this country by Dr. Nehru from Italy. The 
parts of r>room-corn have great utility and these were 
displayed as iindc r: seed with sheath ( hence immune from 
evils ) which is edibh' plant and leaves used as fodder; 
Pulp used for paper making. Panicles about 3ft in length 
and are natural broom used as brooms ropes, baskets, 
chicks and briis]i(*s and brushes and knehis. These show 
that its introduction in India is sure to give rise to a new 
Cottage Industry. 

This court was suiiervised by B. Parshotam Das 
Agriculture Superintendant Rai Bareli who explained 
everthing clearely to the visitors. A new invention of 
water lifting appliance named Nehru Persian wheel was 
also demonstrated. 

A separate stall for fruits and vegetables exhibited 
by Cl\. Brij Behari Lai of Mirgawan Ki Garhi Distt. 
Farriikhabad was the prominent and attractive 
demonstration to people to exhibit their produce in a 
proper way. 

New Expericfice, During the exhibition the 
visitors from other districts Farrukhbad, Etah, 
Agra and Aligarh etc. came in greater number with 
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keen desire to see the fnnetions of the Ac^ricultural 
Exhibition and spent ino-t of their time in learning 
to imprqye their conditions by adojdintr improved 
methods of Agricnltnre. Kxhibiton should put up better 
appearance by demonstrating things and practices 
useful to all types nud classes Agncultnrists in a way 
more attriactive by explanatory to them. They should be 
attractive so thfttthey desirously run to them and explana- 
tory so that they understand them easily. The practices 
demonstrated should be so simple that iiny cultivator can 
learn them easily and adopt thorn for his good and they 
are within his purchasing power. G('od whv of i>ictnres 
should be made to demonstrate the diflerent useful 
agriculture practices in relation to the inferioi' indigeneous 
practices. Such benelicial dry practices as composing 
shouM be made more attiactive to be loarnt and followed 
by the cultivators to be of snb'^taiitial use to them. 

More staff should be available for exhibition days 
to explain at the things to all those who are desirous of 
learning it. 

Aproxifiiate ntanhcrl of riaitorb. dnily. The visitors 
wer^ specially attracted by this Section and there 
remained a good gatln^ring from early in the morning 
till late in the night. Total number of visitors 
who visited our Section during the oxliibition period is 
expected about, 1,00,000 including 75,000 Rural and 25,000 
urban. Out of the total number of visitors about 20,000 
were women and rest men. 

Number of prices recommended for aivard and 
value. One thousand Agricultural exhibits from every 
part of the district excluding departmental exhibits. One 
bundled and thirty five prizes of the total valuation 
amquptiag to Rs* IQO/ were awaixled to the cultivators for 
the best agrieultui*al exhibits including: — 
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(i) Bost Af^ricultural Prmliico. 

(ii) Tools and iinploinonts. 

(iii) Agricnitiiral Oi)(‘ration'^. 

(iv) Electro l^'amun^. 

(v) Eroonicorn. 

(vi) Fruits 

(vii) Vegetables. 

(viii) Flower. 

(ix) Garden i)racti(‘e eg. building, grafting. 

Besides these one rifle, one 1). B. ]lGun and one 
sword were awarded on tlie best produce of ])rivate farms 
paying more tlnaii Rs. 5000/ as Govt. LandRevcnuc, paying 
more than Rs. 1000 asGovt.Lund lie\enue and cultivating, 
paying less then Rs 1000 - as Govt Land Jle venue respec- 
tively. 

The above prizes were awaubai to the following ; — 

1. R. S. Maharaj 8ingh of Bahraul Rifle. 

2. Ch. Si>a Ram Manager Better Farming club 

Giin.D. B. B. L. 

3. P. liala Prasad Kir> liara N. Harr . Sword. 

NAME OF Tim PROMINENT WORKERS 
OFFICIALS AND NON-OFFICIALS 

1 . P. Ghanshiam Tiwari, Agriculture Superintendent, 

Mainpuri. 

2. Mr. Afsaryar Khan, Inspector of Agriculture 

Mainpuri. 

3. B. Parshotam Das, Agriculture Superintendent 

Rai Barelly. 

4. P. Baboo Ram Dubey, Agriculture Inspector. 

5. P. Madho Napain Sharnia, Agriculture Inspector. 
Judging of the private farms produce was very 

kindly done by Mr. Vishnu Sharma, Assistant Director 
of Agriculture U. P. Lucknow. 
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No doubt every possible help was given to ns by all 
tlie workers of the exhibition, v/c are specially thankful 
to the following: — 

1. Dr. B, S. Nehru I. C. S. Collector Mainpuri. 

2. Mr. llarish Cliamlar Varma S. D. O. Mainpuri. 

3. Qazi Ibn Hasan Tahsiklar Mainpuri. 

4. Tahsiklars Jasrana, Shikohabad, Karhal and 
Bhogaon. 

5. Mr. Harihar Prasad Bhargava, Naib Tahsildar 
Mainpuri. 

G. Ch. Siya Rain of Nagla Harr. 

7. Mr. Azaiziiddin of Shikandarpur, 


FRUIT PRESERVINCx SECTION. 

The genesis of this wholly novel Section must be 
clearly explained if its fundamental importance in the rural 
ccononij'lias to be borne in mind and this powerful engine 
for Rural Uphft put into operation. Nowhere is agriculture 
as such paying but everywhere subsidiary cultures, j)eas, 
bees, pigs, poultry, and the like are iielping to keep the 
farmers head above water and pride of place in such 
safety side-industries should be given to Friut-cultui’t^ 
The reasons are clear : — 

Fruit is easy money, while agriculture means farm 
labour and activity all round. A fruit tree requires little 
attention. You plant the tree; you wait and let it grow; you 
undertake the minimum of ward and watch, care and 
caution, and when the time comes, you gather the fruit. 
The pests are not very obvious, the diseases arc not 
pandemic, marauding birds, beasts and men arc kept out ; 
and the fruit is collected as it drops into your lap. 

Its disposal is very simple aud without any prelimi- 
nary or parallel, or subsequent gambling or futures or 
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sattas or speculations iu any shape or form, your fruit 
becomes cash. Y|iu keep what you want for your » home. 
You sell the surplus to the fruiterer or fruit-grower or 
7u^;;y;*aanclhc docs the rest. As small cottage industries, being 
as on a large scale coiuniorcial occupation, fruitculture pays 
all along. No garden but can have fruit trees, for pleasure 
and profit, for shade and fruit, tuid if aou sliirk the trouble 
of even looking after your fruit trees, and the parrots prey 
on your mind and the swallows sour your soul, and the 
beetles bump into your inner peico, and (he caterpillar and 
the fauna and flora which batten on fruit, dry leaves, buds 
and fruit worry you too much, why then yon give the whole 
cultivation on hire to the KfUfjra, which he Aviil take on 
your tenns, while on no terms he may be willing t»o take 
your flower-beds or corn-fields. 

Now fruit is perishable and the facilities for cold 
storage and transport fire simply not available. How is this 
perishable article to be made less porisliable or converted 
into cash ? Clearly by the methods examined, tested and 
recommended by this Fruit Preserving Section; fruit 
surplus to requirement can be easily converted isito (1) 
(2) Crystallised fniit, Avhm s, (4) Chutfieys, 
and (5) SInrhats. Tlio above is the vertical arrangement 
of exhibits. Tlic following is the horizantal arrangement of 
exhibitors 1 Profcssiomil (i) Local 70, (ii) Outsiders 21, 
{2) Ajnateurs {i)Uvh^nA20An) Rural (a) Zamindars 21. 
(b) Klsaii Nil. The actual figures for the exhibits recom- 
mended in each case iwe i—Murrabbas 54, Achars dQ, 
ChfUfieys 40, find Shurhats 48. iotal number of Exhibits 
amounted to 238 by Vfirious tahsils of this district aud 

Farrukhabad district as follows 

Tahsil Mainpuri 133, Tahsil Bliogaou 21, Tahsil 
Shikohabad 24, Tahsil Karhal 30, Tahsil Jasraua 9, 
Farrukhabad 21, Total in all 238. 
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This was by far the largest stand in the Exhibition 
extending to a quarter of tlie hexagon. I^lso proved the 
Boiost popular with all types and clciUcnts of the population 
i^ith yoSing and old on the one hand, and urban and rnriil 
on the other, a 

Judging and solcctioti was not an easy matter. In 
fact, it prosciitod difficultievS beyond conception. A strong 
panel of judges is comprised of medical men, in the first 
instance, to make sure that the articles to be tested and 
tasted were not unfit for Imman consumption. It is notorious 
that mildew, acidity, fermentation and many other chemical 
and bacteriological processes are easily set np in this form 
of comestible and no precaution could be omitted’ to 
ensure the edibility of the article. Next came tlie question 
of taste and appeal to the palate. For these relays 
volunteers from the generalpublicwerecalled npand5-10 
such volunteers of all ages and classes Avero asked to give 
tlieir concurrent or as nearly concurrent finding as 
possiblo.^Tiicn and then alone Avas an article passed as good, 
very good. Aery excellent on the one hand and poor voi’y 
bad on the other 

Tlie Asdiolc object of this Exhibition Avas to show 
that the fruit Avhich is grown in the \ 'llagc or Avluch should 
bo made to grow iu ever increasing manner as adjunct 
to agriculture can bo easily coiiA^crtcd into less perishable 
article and sold in tlie market. Whoever, zamindar or 
kimn^ has his guava grove can easily utilise his own 
cane juice and so make guava jelley or mango gem or 
the like. Whoever lias his lemon or sugarcaned grove as 
vegeUble garden can easily prepare Achar^ ad-lib. 

Prizes Averc aAvarded for{l) for articles (2) for recipes. 
In fact, no article AvaS admitted for Exhibition unless the 
recipes nccompained it. Some professionals stood on tlieir 
dignity and declined to deliver the recipes but;: when faced 
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with, th«. nossihilwrof dimination they gave in and 
s^iippit^ tp^ misging ijQOi^a. as well for prizes given for 
(a) Nov(eTty (b) Variety (c) tJtiIity. (a) Obviously, the more 
iioyel an ar^de, t'he ^^eater its chance of catching on. 
T^iiis £lxhibitipn stiowed a very large number of quite 
no^^l articles unSef* eacli Wead. (b) As to variety, obviously 
a villager or, Zamindar y^Ko can show the greatest variety 
ill his e^hibite «mll also h^lp to utilise all the fruit in his 
gjCoye mo^t (c^ As to utility, it is clear that 

certain fruits are most pi^cd and therefore more useful 
than others, hence it will be more useful to convert 
them \nto any of the abo\^e Wms of preserved fruit 

A word as to the personti^f ^Ijf 'the coi^mittee is 
indicated. This comprised officials and ndh^^lBScials as 
usu^l and also the i^ed^cal Officer of Health,a flafctm,a Fati, 
in particular, £^o that tlie . Public Health point of view 
which insists on great consumption of fruit and the expo- 
pephs of . the indigenous systems of medicine which lay 
great store hy preserved* fruit should be fully represented. 
.,'^he ipost important prize-winning recipes which have been 
pick^ out for tlural Hroadcasting are as follows: — 

PrizeNo. Name of preparation. Recipe 

67. Murabba Bail Pulp of Raw Bail (cut into 

slices) 2 seers Sugar li seers. 
Boil the pulp in water and 

thin chashm of sugar aud dip 
the slices it. 

'68. Murbba Karonda £aro»da ^ SeerKBi;^|»are -aa 

Sugar 1 Seer }' above. 

68. , ilwbba of si^pur cane. Skinned slices of sugar 

2 seers; lime water sufficient 
to dip themaluml/lOohatak 

Sugar 3i seers. 
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Place flR slices in lime water 
for 24 hours. Prick them 
with a fork and boil them in 
a solution of Alum and 
Nausadar with water. Wash 
them with pure water 10 or 
12 times and let then dry. 
Then cook them twice with 
one seer of sugar each time. 
Prepare chashni of li seer 
sugar and dip them. 

70 Aeh»r Gobi Bow6r. Gobiflowercntintopieceslseer 


(Cauliflower) Salt i ch. 

H<*ldi (Turmeric) i ch. 

Bed Pepper i ch. 

i?U}'(mustard) 1/5 ch. 

Hing 1/60 ch. 


Mustard oil — quantity sufficient 
Boil a little gobi flower 
and then let it dry. Powder 
the other articles and mix 
them in the flower. Place 
it in a pAoraand pour sufficient 
oil to cover the whole of 
the flower. 

Tl. Mixed AcAar in vinegar. The articles are dipped in 

vinegar and salt and peper 
is added to taste. 

72. Achar fenH Tentis 1 Seer 

Sdt li ch. 

Mustard oil quantity sufficient 
Place the tentie in water for 
week. Then dry them and 
mix the salt. Place them in 
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oil. Pepper oxay be added to 


taste. 

73. Aehar KasUp^ KasUphal 

( PompkiD ) Salt 1 du 

Turmeric • l/4 ch. 

Red pepper 1/6 oh. 

Rai 1/5 oh. 

Metld 1/10 ch. 


Yinepar suffident quantity. 
Boil the slice a little and dry 
it. Powder the other articles 
and mix the slice, then place 


them in vinegar. 

74. Man-hvrau ehutney Ginger 2/6 ch. 

Black pepper 2/6 ch. 

Pipdl small l/5 ch. 

Podina dry 2/5 ch. 

Red pepper 2/5 ch. 

Dhania (coriander seed) 

fried 2/6 cL 

Zira fried 2/5 ch. 

Alubukhara pulp 2 cha. 

Adrak (green ginger) 4 chs. 

'Kishmish (currants) 2 cha. 

Amckur katthi 2 cha. 

Chhoara 2c]uu 

Salt li cha, 

Vin^far 8 cha. ' 

Ark Nana 6 nhf, 


Place the Alubukhara pulp 
in vinegar for 12 hours and 
then poundit. Make a powdev 
of the other articles ezoei^ 
(MoarOf ddrak mdUthmia 
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and in it. Kishmis 

should fp mixed, as a whole 
and Chhoara qLnd in 

finely cut pieces^ onlt and 
pepper can be mixed accord- 
ing to taste in larger or small 
quantities. 

Shaljam slices 5 Seers 

Salt powder 2 chs. 

Red pepper powdered 1 chs. 
Itai powdered 2 chs. 

Lahsun finely cut 2 chs. 
Chhoara finely cut 4 chs. 
Kishmish currants 4 chs. 
Slightly boil the shaljam in 
water and then dry it. Mix 
the other articles in it 
and place it in the sun 
for a few days. When the 
slices become sour and sharp 
then place them in thick 
choshni of gur or sugar. This 
Achar lasts very long and 
chasni canhe added whenever 
becomes less. 

TU. vnutney Nibu (tiemon) 1 Juice of 25 lemons. 


2 Sugar li seers. 

3 Slices of Adrak 2 shs. 

4 Kishmish 2 chs. 

5 Slices of Chhoara 2 chs. 

6 Black Pepper 2/5 chs. 

7 Seed of Cardumum 3/5 chas. 

(large) 

8 Salt Sendha 3/6 chs, 


75. J^char sweet 

(ftMmip) 
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9 Black salt 1/5 chs. 

10 Zira ( dry ) ch. 

Chahshni to be made l|f sugar 
on mild fire. Nos. 3. 4. 5 to 
be mixed, while on fire. 
When two tar chashni is ready, 
it should be taken oflF the fire 
and other things mixed as 
powder. The ChiitneyYfiW then 
be ready. 

77. Achar^ Karela Sweet. Karela (skin removed) 1 seer. 


Salt, powdered li chs. 

Haldi^ ( Turmeric ) 

powdered 2/5 chs. 

Sonf^ powdered 1 ch. 

Dhafiia 1 ch. 

Rai powdered 2/6 chs. 


Chur according to taste. 
Vinegar Quantity safi^cient 
Mix some salt in karela 
and dry it in the sun. Then 
mix the above articles and 
place all in vinegar whicK 
should be sufficient to dip them. 
One chaiak ^t^una^nd aivd 
one chattak khatai can also 
be mixed, if required. 

tS. Achar mango. Raw mangoes 60 

Salt powdered, equal in weight 
to seven mangoes. 

Haldi^ powdered 2 chs. 

Sanfy powdered 2 chs. 

Sarson ( mustard ) 

p6wd#r«d 2 ohs. 
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Red Pepper powdered 
according tcitaste. Linseed oil 
quantity suMcient Place the 
mangoes in water fortwodays 
Then cut them in such a way 
thatthe pieces are not separat- 
ed. Mix the above powdered 
articles and put them in the 
mangoes. Place the mangoes 
in the sun for three or four 
days and pour off the water 
released by them. Then steep 
them in oU. 

79. Sandal Sharbat Sandal, 1 chatak. 

Bose-water 4 chataks. 

Rub the sandal in rose 
water and prepare its chashni 
with sugar. 

80. Sharbat kela Plantain. Plantain ripe should be 

crushed and essence drawn 
through as till. To this essence 
is added to taste sugar or 
dust or crystal sugar^ misri) 


chashni. 

81. Sharbat Ourhal. Oruhal flowers li seers. 

Water 4 chataks 

Sugar 12 chs. 

Lemon Juice 2/5 <fli. 


Place the flowers in water 
for one night with lemon 
juice. Then rub them and 
filter the water. Prepare its 
chashni with sugar. 

Gbratefol aekhowledgments are made to Messrs. 
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N. Kaul Sub-Jadge, Cfa. Salig Bam Pathak Jfietired 
Collector. , Q. Md. Ibn Hasan Tahsildar Sadar, |p Sagar 
Chand Vaid, Hakim Md. Ahmad. , B. Dharam Narain 
Vakil, B. Jageshwar Sahai Mukhtar, Baidcharan Attar, 
Shiam Behari Lai, Wazir Mohan Attar, Nasim Illahi, Syed 
Ausaf Nabi Tirmizi, Hakim Mohammad Ismail, Shimbhii 
Charan Mnkhtar. 


COOKERY TESTS. 

Another novelty introduced into the Exhibition was 
the Cookery Competition. It is notorious that there are 
excellent recipes which are handed down as heirlooms , in 
numerous private families ; but the the level of the general 
cookery and the monotony of the villager’s bill of fare are 
unsatisfactory in the extreme. The vicious circle persists. 
The physique of the villager cannot be improved so long 
as he does not get enough appetising food ; and the food 
which he usually gets is so meagre in quality as well as in 
quantity that he cannot be expected to thrive upon it. Hence 
the object of the cookery competition was to obtain the 
most satisfactory menus for plain, homely dishes which 
yet ofier sufficient variety and nutrient value, so that the 
villager’s menu may be improved at little cost and 
greater food values put into it. The recipes given below 
are some of the most useful and effective ones which 
have been picked out for the villager’s benefit : — 

Potato Patties or (Samosas) : — Potatoes should 
be boiled and then peeled. After cleaning, they should be 
ground. Salt, chillies, and spices are added. Amchur 
should also be added according to taste. One seer of flour 
should be kneaded with 3 chhatak ghi and then mede 
into patties. These should be spread out thinly cut into 
triangle by a knife and pitthi should be put m the middle 
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and l|||tiiaDigle .ebsed ;irom tibe 3 owner points. The 
pattiel||re-th«a fried In ghS, like pum (IVlBw TaravaU). 

Mathris One seer of flour should oontain 3 chatuks 
ghi and salt and xeerd should be added to it, according 
to flour. All of them should be throughly kneaded together 
find then shaped in the form of big puHs^ Every layer of 
flour should have ghi over it, and the folded. The layer 
should be cut into small pieces and then frie<l in ghi just 
Hike puris (Miss T^vati) 

Qroon stit Barfl : Green gram 5 chatak should be 
ground and reduced to the form of pithi and oooked in li 
chatak ghi so long as it may turn into kesar; } seer khowa 
^Oiild 1)6 well cooked. 9 chataks sugar in the form of 
ehashni shopld be taken, pithi and khoica should be mixed 
with sugar ehashni and then allowed to cool.(Enmodini Devi) 
Potato fritters: After boiling green gram and grind- 
ing it,, odrak, masala, tatri and salt' chillies and 

.gr<^ dhaniya should be mixed in it. Potatoes should 
contain the gram ingredients shaped in the form of a cake 
and cooked fn ghi. (Gayan Devi) 

Sa|ai^ flutters: Same as .above. 

Green Oram Barlf: Dal of gram should be ground 
and fried in ghi, IHthi Tthowa and Mewa should be mixed 
in sugar ehtshni well Ippend and allowed to cdbLl seer pithi, 
1 seer l^wa, li seer sugar, I seer ghi. ‘ ' ' ' > • 

(Mrs, Hirdey Narain) 

' Qoui^ Jun ket : After scraping lauhi itshoulcLbe 
bofled/andfried.in ^gM After that it should' be poured 
in hqt mflk* finally mew a and sugar should be mixed in it. 

. inour ^ttles : ^ur and s^t and’itesm should 

^ wdl|m^^ coUec^. 'phey should be sha]^ in the 
ioim.pt fnd then b^ed m (Mj^.Prem Mbh^) 
t . , 5^jrn.a|wia well.frii^ in'' jrW. When 

it turns red-hw it should be ' mix^ with sugar ehathni 
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and then meivas sprinkled over it 4 seers suji i seer liigar 
and one seer water (Miss Padmadevi) 

8. Vegetable of flour: 1 seerof wheat £loar should 
be kept in water and then rubbed to such an extent that 
it may remain 1/4 seer. It may then be cooked in the 
form of a puris in hot water. After boiling they should be 
cut into small pieces and baked in ghee with spices. 

(Mrs. Jagdamba Devi) 

9. Khasta Kachauri: Urd Dal after being ground 

is cooked, and whfm it has assumed yellowish colour, 
dhinij/a^ kaUmirch^ long red, chillies^ salt, khatai 

should be mixed in it. Ata should be well rubbed 
in ghee and then urd dal should be kept inside it and then 
cooked over, light fire to give more flavour and relish. 

(Mrs. Murlimanohar) 

10. Curd Cakes: The spices used in the preparation 
of curd cakes or dhai are prepared by the following 
process. One masha of well parched and well powdered 
seed and the same quantity of well powdered garm masala 
cumin should be added to one dahibara 4 peppers, some 
small pieces of cocoanut some of almonds and pistas four 
or five nuts of chiroji and a few raisins should also be 
put in it. 

11. Fruit Pattis; Turn over a brass plate and 
spread a wet cloth over it. Urd Pithi bara should be spread 
over the cloth and spices sprinkled over it. Several such 
baras should be prepared. Two baras of the same dimen* 
sions should be put together from the side of spiceS 
and ends joined with the aid of water. When such barati 
are ready, they should be cooked in ghi. Take good 
curd and mix salt, black and red pepper, fried xeera. The 
baras should be dropped in d^hi. Spices which atp used 
in Carets should be;- White cummin seeds wdl powdered, 
garm masala powder, each one masha in one bara, 4 black 
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peppers and powdered cocoanut, almond and pisla 
chirdnji and raisin well cleaned. (Miss Taravati) 

Potato Patties: ( Samosa ) One seer of flour, one 
chatak ghi should be mixed together and water added. 
They should be made into patties and then^ shaped in 
the form of puris. Each should be divided into pieces. Pota- 
toes should be well boiled and parched and masala should 
be filled in them. Potatoes should be then kept inside tlie 
flour and shaped in the form of a triangle. They should be 
cookedin ghi. Mashala which should be used in potatoes 
isr- garm masala, dhaniya, khatni chillies, king and 
^era. (Daropdi Devi) 

Macaroni (Sem) : One seer of flouri one thntak 
ghi, salt, ajvaiti should be well watered and should be 
madeintoloaves.lt should then be allowed to assume the 
form of ptiW and then divided into sections by knife and 
cooked in ghL (Mrs. Ramsewak Agarwal) 

Cream Junket. Suji flour one seer, 2 chatak ghi, 
1 mfimha soda, 2 chhattak curd should be mixed and well 
watered. It should then be made into loaves and shaped 
in the form of puri metva e. g. cocaonut. raisin, chwonji 
pista hari, ilaichi should be filled in the loaves after they 
have been well shaped. Afterwards, they should be 
cooked in ghee and then allowed to soak in rabri and 
coated with silver peper. (Miss Taravati) 

Milk PattlS: Urd pulse may be moistened and 
cleaned and ground. It should be throughly mixed so that 
ifc may sink in water. After that rai^n, pista chronji 
should be mixed with ffhi. The milk should be made 
thicker and sugar chironjiand nnsmkismis should be added 
to it The haxas ot nrd pithi should be baked and then 
poured in the thick milk adding a little Kevra to it This 
will assume the form of Idilk bara (Bimla Devi Srivastava) 
The cooking is the of simplest type aud where every 
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household does its own cooking and every villager 
especially away from home, know how to cook his own 
food, and the dishes enumerated can be prepared with- 
out any difficulty whatsoever. Side by side with* Uplift in 
other ways the greatest factor for better health is obviously 
good, clean, wholesome easily cooked and accessible food 
with sufficient variety to render it appetising to provide 
thatis the object of these special recipes. They are meant 
to supplement the homely staple diet. 

INDIAN RURAL GAMES AND EXERCISES. 

Under Better Health and Hygiene a very prominent 
place must be given to Indian Games and Exercises. For 
the growing population, the boys no less than the girls of 
the village, who loaf about in undisciplined groups or singly 
nothing will conduce to their health and moral development 
so much as the discipline of sports and exercises. Team 
games, such as Hockey, Football or Cricket, are undoubtedly 
effective, but to recommend that such games be played in 
a village is altogether a counsel of perfection. There 
is hardly a single village, which could provide the neces- 
sary material, or, if provided, keep up the supply without 
assistance from elsewhere, which will not be easily 
forthcoming or guaranteed for long. Hence, the Rural 
Uplifter has to fall back on his own resources, in other 
words, on the resources of the village itself, which include 
the atmosphere and the mentality of the village youth, in 
order to provide it with an effective opportunity and excuse 
for indulging in Indian Games. Such opportunity and such 
excuses were found by the exhibition in the weeks that 
preceded it, through the numerous Tahsils and other bodies 
which organised these schemes in local areas with 
preliminary ties and heats and successive rounds, whereof 
the finals were played off during the exhibition itself. To 
systamatise these games, the following scheme may be 
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examined: — Indian Exercises-. — 1. Dana, (2) Magdar 
(3) Badthak Indian games-. — (1) Atapata (2) Pilili (3) 
Kabaddi (4) Oulli Golf. Indian spo7is : — Different 
varieties of swimming. Endurance, Variety, Speed and 
Life-saving. 

AH these events were played off, in accordance with 
the rales which had already been framed and published 
by Physical Culture Association which had taken special 
steps to modernise the games, to emphasise their appeal, 
and to minimise all chances of rough usage and horse piny 
which ruins for instance, hahnddi in 9 cases out of 10. 
It is significant that under these new rules all the events 
were played off in the best, approved, sporting spirit 
without causing damage or creating ill-will. 


TEMPERANCE COURT AND CAMP. 

Striking features of the Temperance Campaing 
comprised of the following: — 

(1) The dispaly of posters exposing the risks not 
only of wine but every type of intoxicant, with charts 
to show the effect on stomach, heart, liver, etc , of all 
these banetiful drinks ; 

(2) (a) Models showing children picking up cigarettes 
and trying to smoke them in silly imitation of grown ups. 

(b) Suggestive models of fruit in natural colours 
and milk to show what is more beneficial and attractive for 
th^m ; 

(3) A competition for posters to show that their 
effects among intoxicants are not confined to the user 
alone but pass on to his family, community and nation. 
This competition was opOn to school-boys: — 

(4) A special scene on Temperance in the Rural 
Uplift Drama, Was especially, staged in ^Qambaru^ speech 
by uaetnbers Of the Temperance League and their suppotrers. 
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The effect of this dialect play cannot be caught in mere 
words, but to give a rough idea, let the following synopsis 
suffice; — 

“A village named Sudhargauj scene \jherein one 
Shyamlal enters and tells a friend of his that hehas comple- 
tely got rid of liis cough by giving up tobacco. He a Iso 
wants his help as he has got a severe cough. The 
Temperance preacher then enters. It is proposed to 
hold a meeting on Temperance and Village Uplift. The 
people of the village are collected by beat of drum. The 
meeting is held under the Presidentship of Shyamlal. The 
Temperance preacher or Sivdhurah gives a discourse on 
the evil effects of all intoxicants. The people become 
convinced and fill up the forms of membership of the 
Temperance League to whom leaflets are distributed.^^ 

(5) Special Tableaux Vivants or animated scenes of 
a drunkard’s house to show up all its nauseating features; 

(6) Magic lantern and other illustrated lectures; 

(7) Temperance Bookstall and Literature.; 

(8) Special Rural Uplift Temperance Booklet 
called ^^Oood Health audits Wicked Eiicmies^^ in Hindi 
which was distributed to the extent of 3000 copies. 

(8) As counterblast to the wild show made by 
the noisome cups Jiud bottles of the drunkard stood the 
beautiful array of appetising Syrups and Sherbets of 
apples, pears, peaches, grapes, porgranates, bail falsas^ 
and a big variety of delicious fruit in the long stand, the 
longest in the Exhibition of the Fruit Preservation 
Section. This was not altogether a mere show but went 
further when the syrups as also Preserved Fruit, 

JamSf A char f ClmtneySy were tasted by meraibers of the 
committee no less than by persons in the general public 
for judging the best articles of the best recipes. Grateful 
acknowledgments are made to Messers, SMam Sunder Lai 
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AdvOQfit6, Shiata Sunder Lai Gupta, Deo Datt, Gajadhar- 
Singh, Kalicharan Saxena, Shri Dhar, Dharam Narain, 
and R. S. Dr. Misra. 

r 

ST.JOmjuMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 

Oimp Oaurt: Striking features of this movement 
were as follows: — 

(1) First Aid Material and Stretcher were kept on 
display in order to familiarize the public with the princi- 
ples and practice pf First Aid and Nursing. Many cases 

were registered and the serious ones transferred to the 
exhibition hospital. 

A Show Room was installed with charts, Diagrams, 
and Sketches, as well as pictures to show the activities 
of the Ambulance Association. 

(3) The sick-room was set up to show how the 
sick should be nursed and the furniture and fitsmen 
arranged to give the patient every opportunity for 
improvement. Such elementary yet essential precautions 
were taken in regard to cleanliness, drink, diet, spitting, 
ventilation, company etc. etc. 

Ambulance competitions were held on the standard 
lines of All India Competitions as demonstrated in Calcutta 
in 1934 with two Sections First Aid and Mackenzie 
School Course. The competing teams came from Police, 
Railway, Schools etc. 

Medals and Certificates of Honours Vere awarded. 


SOLDIERS^ BOARD. 

Striking features were.: — 

(1) Separate co-operation of the military element 
This does not participate in such big schemes of RuralUplift. 
Special importance was attached to the incorporation 
of the military element on the distinct nnderstanding that 
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the Military throughout their active service have ample 
opportuiiityforleadinghcalthier, cleaner lives than their men- 
folk in their own in sanitary villages at home and can serve 
the cause of Rural Uplift very much better. ^ 

(2) The installation of a Separate Court and Camp 
in a very prominent place of the Soldiers Board. 

(3) Convening of the quarterly meeting of the 
Soldier^s Board attended by the hiading British OflBcers, 
Commanding and others, from the Regiment at Fatehgarh. 

(4) Special decoration of the camj) gate and grounds. 

(5) Museum of quaint firearms set up in the main 
pandal of the Soldiers Board Court and Camp.The exhibits 
in the museum included (1) Toredar banduk (2) B. L. Guns 
(3) Dhals (4) Tir Kamans (5) Katars (6) Pesh Kabaz 
(7) Bliujalis (8) Kamtliats (9) One Sherpanja (10) and 
many kinds of swords. 

(6) Very instructive speeches by members of the 
Board and by visitors, the latter including Jamadar Janak 
Singh of the 8th Cavalry who also spoke on Silver Jubilee 
Fund and started the subscrip tation list with his own 
contribution. 

(7) The drums of the regiment was a very great 
attraction. 

(8) The participation of the Board in the functions 
ofi^cial and social, such as the Darbar of the Commissioner 
Patron of the Exhibition, and the entertainment by Raja 
Sheomangal Singh, Vice- patron. 


WATERING AND CONSERVENCY. 

The following were the special features: — 

(1) Nearly 100^ increase in the allotoient of funds 
due to the more intensive service. 

(2) Watering on a very much larger scale the number 
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of Bhistis alone being increased by 50 per cent. 

(3) Special increased Conservancy Staff. 

(4) Construction and maintenance of urinals, lati’ines 
soakage pits for Hdlw^is^ aerated water vendors, private 
latrines and the scavanging of big space such as sports 
ground etc. 


SCOUTCRAFr. 

Special features were : — 

1. Setting up of Scout Camps side by side and 
their close cooperation in practice: 

2. Practical training in pitching their camp, 
construction of attractive huts with cheapest material 
such as bamboos band chattais 

These two village articles have been put to effective 
use not only for housing the Scouts, but also for constru- 
cting big Shamianas in the Co-operative Section. Such 
Shamianas look much more attractive and are more resis- 
tent to wind, dust and heat than ordinary cloth Shamianas. 
Moreover, they can be beautified with coats of many 
coloured paint, preferably green, ad lib, 

3. Self-help Scouts were trained on their own 
resources at a time, when others could not look after 
them and learn to fend for themselves. 

4. Scout Kitchen : — All this was maintained by 
Scouts who did their own cooking, 

5 Health and Hygiene;-Scout8, who were helpful to 
public health in many other camps, had the most important 
task to keep their own group soruputusly clean. 

6 Watch and Ward ; — Scouts were of great help 
looking after the Exhibition, attending to the Watch and 

Ward of important Camps and Stands, 

7 T^i^/s^dS^a^AsusaalinbigwteZos numerous 
children from grown ups get detatched from party and 
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•have to be restored. This onerous work was performed 
by the Scouts with the greatest success. 

(8) Traffic control Scouts helped materially to keep 
the traffic at the temple and the various stands finder control. 

(9) In numerous First Aid eases First Aid to the 
injured wa^ rendered by the Scouts where necessary and 
they sent them on to the Medical Section and tlie First Aid 
Campg in the Exliibition or the Sadar Hospital in the city. 

10. Cycle stand. 

11. Special Scout Stall as in Ladies’ Section. 

12. Scouts Ihilly. 

10. Camp fire. 

11. Grateful acknowledgments are made to Messers, 
Dharma Xarain D. R. Bharadwaj, Prem Mohan A’'<u’ma, 
Nand Kishore. and Sughar Singh. 

VIOTEKINARY. 

i'itmp and ( oarf. Tin* following were striking 
feature: — 

1 A ^mall Veteriuaiy Dispensary wit h instruments 
arranged on red cloth for Show as will ar^ >ervice. 

2 Demonstrations of the. instruments visitors. 

0 Deiuonstralioiis of inoculations and the improved 
methods of Veterinary operation b\ trained Inspector 
and Veterinar> Assistant Surgeon. 

1 Treatment of sick animals among the mimerous 
animals coming to the Fair as outdoor patiens. 

5 .Vward of prizes to iinimals. 

Grateful acknowledgemeutf> are made to Messers. 
A^ohd Tahir Mirza Veterinary Inspector, Ktawah, Circle, 
Dr. A. N. Milker ji, K. S. Dr. S. D.Mirsa, Dr. J. S, Riazada 
Dr. Cheda Lai Slmrma, Dr. Shyama Cliurup Viuiua. 
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CATTLE AND DAIRY SECTION. 

Public demonstrations were given to the public on 

1. Cream separation. 

2. Testing of milk for its fats and water contents. 

3. Direct preparation of butter from cream and 

milk. 

4. Acidity test of milk. 

5. Lectures on Cattle Breeding and improvement of 
cattle were also delivered at the Co-operative and Agri- 
culture Conferences. 

4 Hissar and 1 ordinary bulls were obtained from 
the Govt. Cattle Farm iNfuttra for the Exliibition and 
distribution in villages of the 'Main])uri district. 

There was also a Cattle Show on the olst of March, 
1935. Out of 138 cattle, 41 of different descriptions and 
ages were awarded prizes. 

Grateful acknowledgments are made to Messers. 
Pannajal, Divisional Suprintendent. of Agriculture, Agra, 
iSardar 8urjan Singh Saliib, Insi)C(*tor of Agriculture 
Cattle Breeding Mainpuri, llarprasad Inspector ol Cattle 
Breeding Muttra. 

ILLUMINATION. 

Special features were: — 

(1) Reduced ('xpemditnn* and gn'ater return on 
the total outlay. 

(2) Considerable oxpan^ion »)f the ar(*a iiluniiiiated 
due to the increase in mimlxu* of Courts and Camps 
compared with the limits of previous y<‘ars. 

(3) Special lighting at ero^s-roads and junctions. 

(4) Private illumination b\ sliopkecpers witliin the 
Exhibition. 

(5) Exceptional illuminations of the Devi Temple 

and appurtenances witJu Avjvw/s- and Jliiitjhis or orninentol 

earthen tapers. 
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MEDICAL SECTION. 

Court and (\t))rp Tho following were the .striking 
feature.^: — 

(1) Medical and Surgical First Aid and Treatment 
Section, 

(2) Emergency bod and provi.sion for indoor patient. 

(3) Provision of segregated ipiarters. 

(4) Special Mela Dispensary . 

(o) Attendenc(^ total 288. 

Greatefnl acknowledgments are made to Capt. K. P. 
Sinha and B. Ram Snran Compounder. 


RURAL UPTdlT WORKERS. 

It goes without sayjng that Rural Uplift Work 
requires the services of a very special type of Rural Uplift 
worker. Obviously, it will not do to entrust a very 
sophistieated townsman with the ideals and outlook, 
speech and horizon of a townsman, to go and preach to 
villagers, what he hiins(*lf does not understand. At the 
same time, it is difficult to lind among the residents of a 
Rural Area, persons, who are sufficiently educated to be 
able to appreciate the instructions sought to be given and 
to pass them on to others. Generally speaking, the test 
imposed on a Rural Uplift 8ocial Service Worker, with 
a view to gauging his chances of success has been twofold: 
(1) to get him to elaborate as briefly as possible within a 
prescribed time the scheme of operations under the 
different heads of Rural Uplift which he proposes to 
undertake ; and (2) to ask him to carry on some personal 
propaganda idva voce, in the villagers own speech, with 
a villager whose reaction to such propaganda is recorded 
by the observant examiner. Further, this double test has 
led to surprising results. 
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Wliere a cai|i|idatejiB,well up iu wlvat may conveni- 
ently be cnll^d the art and practice of Rural, Uplift, and can 
put his thoughts briefly and cogently to paper, it is yet found 
thathe caunOt c:^press himself intelligibly in the vdllagei'^s 
own speech or evoke the villager’s sympathy and intei*est in 
self-^bctte^rmq^t. The anomaly of the situation is \^vidly 
illustrated by the anecdote of a very expert Professor of 
Bural Uplift, who was asked to handle a villager literally 
picked up from the streets of a big town, wliere he had 
come on an early morning visit from liis village for shopping. 
The following are the words lifted from the very moiiths:- 
P. R, U. Apka ism mubarik kia hac ? 

Afisiver. Kahe ko batai. 

P, R. U, Ap yalian kiyou tashrif lae hen *? 

Answer, K«7hG batai. 

P, R, U, Ap yahan kalian so tn shrif la rahe hen ? 
Anfi}ccr. Kahe ko batai. 

% P. R, U. linding that he had canglit a'J'artar, collapsed. 
This illustration which is not a caricature summarises 
all the difficulties of Rural Uplift: — 

(1) The difficulty of enlisting the villager^s sympathy 
of converting his natural suspicion and hostility into 
helpful responsiveness and cooperation; 

(3) The difficulty of communing with the villager 
in his own idiom, a difficulty which even the so-called 
high class residents of his own village, who following tlic 
unfortunate iirbanisingbut false trends and tendencies in the 
sopial economy of the Rural Aro.a, are discaixiiug their 
Rural career as something alien and a sham, cannot have a 
heart to heart talk with the rural residents, leave alone 
urbanists, who admittedly have no point of contact witli 
except thp genuine desire or ideal to do them gomi 
actual statistics show that biftpely 10 p. c. of Uiose 
who offer themselves for social servipo ^ 
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in the rural aroa, tolerably fulfil the proUiuinaiy require* 
inout of such service. 

Hence, it cannot be sufficiently emphasised that a 
real propagandist has to be searched high and low and 
init on the work before Trii»‘ Rural Uplift can responsibly 
be expected. On the other baud, oue has to make the best 
use of poor moans where the lycst means are not ready to 
hand. In that spirit, the Rural Uplift JCxhibition tets 
revealed tliat woi'kers fired with missionary jseal tvtt6 
have powerful contact with the soil, even, if they haV^ 
been urbanised by their town work and associatiori, o^ah 
yet achieve conspicuous success in the iietv field of Ruhtl 
llplift. He who runs may read and a closer glJiia*c at the 
spaces coverd witli exhibits exhibitors and rural sigfit 
seers in the rural aroa will convince doubting Thomaaes 
that Rural Uplift is yet possible. 



PROMISE AND PESFORMANCE. 

Promise rnid perfromanrc it Inie of iirliicrement 
“Much promise put in league with poor perforiiiiiuce Shall 
make the triumph iu thy high throne-hall” Avas the advice 
given to the Pope in Dante’s Divine Comedy Canto 27, 
p 115 (Nehru) by a misohief-malcer who acquired great sin. 
Bend Debatiug-Hall at the end and you have the story of 
the transient triumphs of many anexotic, quixotic effort at 
Rural Uplift made from without while all upsurge, upthrust 
must come from icithin. So T 11 U 10 taking his stand 
right iu the heart of things as they are has pi’omised noth- 
ing but performed much. Here is the stockt.aking. 

The Devi Fair opened under the best of auspices 
with the usual flourish of trumpets. Unusually, Assoeiations 
vital to Rural Uidift such as .Agricultural, Cooperative 
and Fruit-growing found birth or rebirth in the 
first case. In the course of the year, very soon after. Rural 
Development .Association was constituted but the most 
novel was the Fruitgrowers Association in Its day to day 
progress through invaluable research and propaganda 
carried on by its jnembers. Its story is not an ordinary one. 
Beginning as simple Fruit-growing Association it took 
to Electroculture at first tentatively, then whole-heartedly, 
and finally triumphantly. While so doing it underwent 
metamorphoses from Fruitgrowers .Association to Electro- 
culture and Fruitgrowers Association, then to Electroculture 
and finally into International Cooperation of J^lectrocltural 
Research. These are tags or labels which signify nothing, 
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and the Association has not cared to advertise itself there- 
by. Kcmains, liowever, the astounding fact that thanks 
exclusively to the interest shown and the energy displayed 
by workers at lioino and abroad, seed sown in tlic Devi 
hair at Maininiri has grown to }dant, fruit and tre(‘ covering 
centres of activity all over tlio world. 

l^he methods have been of the simplest type, Klectrical 
energy is being taken from ever simpler and more readily 
accessible sources. Iiidc(*d no village can afford to be 
without some such. "I'hus, development and gradation has 
been the following: — (l) energy taken from a town 
supply (2) A portable dynamo (3) Motor Car (4) A Cycle 
Lamp Djnamo. (a) Pocket rorch Dynamo and (5) Terres- 
trial, atmospheric, radiomagnctic soniccs. Lxtonsivc and 
exhaustive research has shown tlie great potentialities of 
Electrocnlture with the above sources of supply and the 
cheaper the sources the greater the pro>[)eets. village 
eommnnity or village without a bicycle mul every 
villag(*r can and duesaspiretoposse.Nsan eleeti ie torch. Hence 
Eleetroeiilture e:mbeand has been npi)iiedon ev(T increasing 
scale in aeeordnnee with the methods <‘X[)!ained in the 
earlier chapters. 

Many villageis and all zamindar.N ha\ (* a garden of 
sorts. 'J\)wnsiiK*n boast of garden as a social passport, 
although tliey do not ent(*r into this i)ietnre. The simple 
villager, however, has achieved more suceess than tlie 
highbrow townsmen. 44ie rea.-on is clear: Thefarmer takes 
his coat oH’ and often he is saved that moitv becan^^'J^C 
has no coat. 'J^lie latter clings to his coat and ov<Tcoat and 
expects of a servant he employ s to do ever> thing,, but in 
reality lie does nothing as he knows nothing and cares 
less. Thus thanks to the defeatism, il not tin* l.osiilily, 
of the so-called of big folk, Electroculture 1ms 

riui the risk of being discredited and has exelaincd 
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me from my praetitionersV ^ The leaflets entitIect‘Be{rinners 
misti%kes in Electiocnltiire.Do^ s and Dont^s ( S. S. Nehru ) 
and More ^BeginneiV Mistake in Electrociilturer-Furlhcr 
Do^s and Dont^s ( S. S. Nehru tell this sad, if comic, 
story. The latest and the best deserves to be cited/^ I 
am ghi4 that you find the results really satisfactory as it 
was rather difficult to be sure from my own observation. 
One is always inclined to think one can see what one is 
hoping for.^^ As it happens very exact measurements were 
taken periodically in this garden and the positive results 
have gone into print, rjnfortunately, the mail was hostile 
and fi*ankly enquired why EIcctrocuture was bumping into 
his inner peace. In another ease the happy owner carried 
off* three pri>5e.s at a Flower show and yet he mournfully 
calls Elcctroculture a failure ! On the other hand one 
Eurot>ean has declared his IClectrocultured vegetables 
bettor than European. But members have a uniform 
successful and encouraging story to tell and the 25 bulletins 
oil Oardeu Prartire form a record of achievement. Plants 
especially selected for their industrial or food value have 
claimed and recieved wide attention. These include Plum, 
Falsa, Janiun, Mulberry, Loquaf, Citrus, Mushrooms, 
Rose, Pan, Palm, Rubber, Figs, Sliarifas, Guava, Bamboo, 
0hak, Brooincorii, Ouraiita, Tomato, Mango, Cucumber, 
Karela,Bheiidi, Croton, Pea, Sugarcane, Potato, Cauliflower 
and Cotton. Tlic relative leaflets will give the 
exact measure of achievement, which is very high. 
Suffice it to say that these researches have been 
earned on not only in India but abroad iu a spirit of team- 
work vrhieh deserves the highest credit. Thus Pluj^i in 
Peshawar Rubber in Malaga, Vine in Greece, Citrus in 
Sicily. Yaruvising in Auicrca, ar<5 some of the outstanding 
examples of world- wide cflbrt. 

Why distant countries like BicHy^ Greece^ Malays, 
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have undertaken these researches is explained by the fact 
that the local plants were subjected to pests and diseases 
and under these a dozen bulletins have come in. 

A facile reproach has been this that Electroculture 
gives no results, and, if at all, they are transient. At least 
seven workers have shown records for one year and the 
President himself has followed up positive results into 
tlie fifth generation. The reproach is without justification. 

Equally unjustified, are other reproaches which have 
been handled by way of constructive criticism. In the 
controversial leaflets one such was ‘‘Stimulation of Ener- 
getics. Does Electroculture injure the Plants ? Symposium 
Mr.R. G. Allan, S. D. Misra, V. Sharma, and the President 
M. F. G. A. 1 This sytuposiuui has definitely shown that 
Electroculture improves and not injures the plants. 

Another reproach or a Parthian shot has been this 
that tests were not exact. Four distinct Bulletins on 
exact test by experts on the subject have removed that 
reproach. 

But the most ])owcrful engine of Rural Uplift through 
Electroculture has been the scrvic(‘ of Exhibition and 
Demonstrations. Following the modest, inaugural show at 
the JJxhibition hard at heels came a Fruit show to which a 
powerful picture book has been dedicated called the 
Album of a Fruit show and then again the big fairs like 
Ramlila in which a Circus of Electrocultured plants went up 
and down the country-side oii important days distributing 
electrical appliances by the hundred then came an 
exhibition to demostrate and so began another Series 
of demonstration at 24 centres up and down thd 
country at which elecitrociiltured produce raised hi 
the local people was demonstrated and 
best crowned with prizes and further appliances 
given away by the hundred. Thus AgTiculture a/id 
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have been given a very powerful stinniluR 
not on bfit in the field, a?ul not to tlio seleeteil few 

bat the crowded many* Stid more sensational as compared 
with tin s**iileetiCHMdtnre Inis been the Kleetroculhire of 
humans. A d(V,oa Bulletins show how Human beings n^cii 
women and diildreii, most incniablcs, liavo benefited from 
the electrocultured principles cstablialied on Plant, Eye, 
Spleen, Ear, Lungs, Heart and Braiji etc liavm all given 
very powerful reactions as instanced by the 12,000 cases in 
the ebnrse of a few weeks. Suflerers come from long 
diatanccs and the measure of relief given is an index of 
suoeess. ^ 

But most important, because the least allc\nated, is 
animal suffering and Eleetricnlturo has benefited A nih^als 
beyond expectation. Poultry has benefited very aificnlar^jt 
and casoii cured of white diarrhofa, spleen, impotence, 
etc. A^pedfgrec goat on a goat farm was made ai^ 

all important animals from elephant to poultry 
relieved. 

This is a very brief attempt at Stocktaking. 
is not and cannot be completed, for the measure ■ of relief 
given cannot be counted in mere words, A friendly h>cdc 
ip the Animals^ eye, the beatitude of the Buffering bpUock 
taking High Tension Spark in the month, the curling snout 
of the elephant being done in the eye, the quietitude 
of the mare at the touch of the electrode when 
previously she was kicking out in pain are items which, 
should be taken into account but are actually left to the 
iipagination. 

In sum, Electroculture has succeeded beyop|| 
expectation and needs no Stocktaking to prove it. 

FINIS. 










